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Foreword. 

In  this  I  have  given  a  history  of  genealogy,  of  its  origin,  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  In  this  I  have  also  given  my  reasons  for  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  of  the  work  beyond  my  first  intentions.  I 
therein  also  explain  that  I  have  tried  to  trace  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Caucasian,  or  White  Race  from  their  ancient 
home  in  Central  Asia  down  to  the  organization  of  the  modem 
nations,  and  especially  have  I  tried  to  trace  the  four  branches, 
of  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  race  that  came  westward  into 
Europe.  In  order,  however,  to  maintain  the  identity  and  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  I  have  treated, 
but  more  briefly,  the  four  branches  that  remained  in  Asia.  I 
have  also  referred  to  the  relationship  of  these  branches  to  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Caucasian  race,  the  Semitic  and  the 
Hamitic.  I  therein  also  explain  that  I  have  tried  to  give  such 
a  history  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  which 
came  westward,  and  to  show  the  preponderance  of  the  blood, 
and  of  the  characteristics,  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  of  them 
in  the  modern  nations,  so  that  each  of  us  who  know  to  which 
of  the  modern  nations  our  ancestors  belonged,  can,  by  giving 
attention  to  these  studies,  determine  from  which  of  the  original 
Aryan  branches  we  are  descended. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  ARYANS. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  shown  that  the  Aryans  were  living  in 
Central  Asia  in  very  remote  time,  and  that  at  a  later  date 
tribes  of  them  began  to  migrate,  and  that  probably  2500  to 
3000  years  before  Christ  they  had  established  themselves  in 
Central  Europe,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
Balkan  Countries.  They  had  previously  established  them¬ 
selves  in  India;  so  that  at  the  dawn  of  history  they  had  be¬ 
come  the  dominant  people  in  the  above  named  countries,  and 
had  come  to  occupy  the  Islands  of  Britain.  To  follow  them  in 
their  migrations,  wanderings  and  vicissitudes,  and  to  take  note 
of  their  character,  culture  and  condition  throughout  this  long 
time  has  been  the  object  of  this  chapter.  By  way  of  digres¬ 
sion,  however,  I  have  made  note  of  the  fact  that  everywhere 
these  Aryans  found  that  other  people  had  preceeded  them. 
This  naturally  suggested  the  giving  of  the  teachings  of  science 
as  to  the  existence  of  these  earlier  people,  and  as  to  whether 
even  these  were  the  first  people  who  had  existed  in  the.  world. 

As  the  culture  of  a  people  can  not  be  estimated  without 
taking  into  the  account  their  religious  beliefs  and  religious 
observances,  and  as  all  people  have  some  form  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  and  religious  observance,  this  subject  has  been  considered 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  each  of  these  people. 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

THE  CELTS. 

The  name  Celt  includes  the  Celts  proper,  called  Gauls  by 
the  Romans.  Not  uncommonly,  however,  the  ancient  authors 
included  the  Cymri  with  the  Celts,  which,  however,  were  a 
distinct  branch.  In  this  chapter  it  is  shown  that  before  the 
historical  period,  such  of  the  Cymri  as  had  not  become  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  Celts,  had  been  driven  into  western  Europe 
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and  the  Islands  of  Britain  by  the  latter,  to  be  themselves  sub¬ 
sequently  driven  west  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Teutons,  called 
Germans  by  the  Romans,  another  branch  of  the  Aryan  race. 
It  is  also  shown  that  the  Celts,  and  the  Cymri  who  had  become 
largely  incorporated  with  them,  remained  the  dominant  people 
west  of  the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  in  the  two  Mediterranean  penin¬ 
sulas,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Balkan  countries,  and  were, 
with  their  kindred  Aryan  tribes,  the  progenitors  of  the  Pelas- 
gians,  Phrygians,  Trogans,  Greeks  and  Romans;  the  people 
of  whom  Homer  sang  and  Livy  wrote. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

THE  CYMRI. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  shown  that  the  Cymri  left  their  original 
home  in  Central  Asia  at  a  very  remote  period,  crossed  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  located  in  Southern  Hindustan.  They 
remained  there  long  enough  to  leave  their  name,  Comoran, 
which  is  from  the  same  root  as  Cymri,  to  its  southern  Cape. 
Then  they,  or  a  part  of  them,  started  westward,  tarrying  in 
the  Crimea  long  enough  to  leave  their  name  also  to  that  penin¬ 
sula,  and  then  started  westward  again,  arriving  in  Europe 
some  2500  to  3000  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  They  were 
gradually  driven  by  the  Celts,  a  kindred  tribe,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plained,  into  western  Europe  and  the  Islands  of  Britain,  where 
Caesar  found  them  when  he  first  invaded  that  country. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

THE  TEUTONS. 

In  this  I  have  recorded  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the 
Teutons,  of  their  origin,  migrations,  and  the  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided,  of  their  characteristics  as  a  people,  of  their 
influence  upon  ancient  and  medieval  history,  of  how  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Romans,  of  their  religion,  learning,  science, 
and  literature,  and  indicated  what  modem  nations  owe  their 
origin  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

THE  SLAVS,  OR  SLAVONIANS. 

I  find  that  any  archeological  or  pre-historic  information  in 
regard  to  these  people  is  even  more  scanty  than  that  of  their 
early  history,  but  I  have  given  such  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  following  the  same  plan  as  in  the  previous  chapters. 
After  this  fifth  chapter,  and  at  Page  185, 1  have  given  a  Synop¬ 
sis  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the  Caucasian  Race,  so 
that  any  one  who  may  so  desire  can  conveniently,  and  at  a 
glance,  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  and  through  these  four 
branches. 

CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Modern  European  Nations. 

In  this  chapter  is  given  what  could  be  learned  of  the  modem 
European  nations,  and  of  their  racial  composition  at  the  time 
they  severally  became  modem  nations.  There  is  also  noted, 
all  the  while,  the  outstanding  events  in  their  several  histories. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

THE  HOWELL  NAME. 

Those  of  the  Howell  name  and  relation  should  be  interested 
in  this  chapter,  as  herein  it  is  shown  that  the  name  Howell, 
as  Hoel,  Houel,  Howel  and  Howell,  has  been  found  in  legend, 
myth,  history  and  literature  from  about  the  year  350  of  the 
Christian  Era;  that  the  changes  in  the  spelling  of  the  name, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  gradual 
development  of  the  Alphabet,  and  that  many  of  the  name  have 
attained  to  distinction  and  honor  in  different  lines,  in  different 
countries,  within  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

GENEALOGY  OF  ONE  LINE  OF  THE  HOWELL  FAMILY. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  genealogy  of  one  line  fronv 
William  Howell,  Gent.,  who  purchased  the  Manor  of  West- 
bury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  1536,  and  who  is  the 
first  of  the  line  of  whom  I  have  a  positive  history.  This  chap¬ 
ter  consists  really  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  is  given  what 
is  known  of  this  William  Howell,  Gent.,  just  mentioned,  and 
of  his  ancestors.  In  this  connection  I  have  given  a  description 
of  Caerleon-Upon-Uske,  where  his  ancestors  lived,  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  England,  where  he  and  his  son  Henry  lived,  and 
of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where  his  grandson,  Edward 
Howell,  located  and  lived.  There  is  also  included  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Southampton,  an  account  of  the  habits,  customs,  laws, 
and  manner  of  living  of  these  people. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  seventh  chapter  is  given  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  one  line  from  the  William  Howell,  Gent.,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  relation  of  some  interesting  matters  connected 
with  certain  of  the  line,  and  the  mention  of  certain  of  the  name 
who  have  attained  to  distinction  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  comprehensive  Index  readers  can  gather  what  have 
been  the  prominent  and  outstanding  facts  and  events  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  of  the  Aryan  race  up  to  the  time  they 
respectively  became  modern  nations,  and  be  assisted  in  getting 
at  the  facts  in  which  they  may  be  especially  interested. 

*  *  * 

People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity  who  never  look 
backward  to  their  ancestors. — Burke. 

i  '  3)C  * 

It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  desire  honor  because  of  his  noble 
progenitors,  and  not  deserve  it  by  his  own  virtue. 

— Chrysostom. 

*  *  * 

The  origin  of  all  mankind  was  the  same;  it  is  only  a  clear 
and  good  conscience  that  makes  a  man  noble,  for  that  is  de- 
drived  from  Heaven  itself.  No  man  is  nobler  than  another, 
unless  he  is  born  with  better  abilities  and  a  more  amiable  dis¬ 
position  . — Seneca. 
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FOREWORD. 


Those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject  know 
that  all  people  from  the  most  remote  ages,  and  especially  all 
educated  and  progressive  people  of  all  nations,  who  have  at¬ 
tained  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  culture  and  refinement, 
have  given  more  or  less  attention  to  their  family  history,  to 
genealogy. 

In  ancient  times  when  absolutism  in  government  was  the 
prevailing  order,  and  when  monarchy,  as  a  rule,  descended 
from  father  to  son,  and  was  retained  in  the  family  as  long  as 
it  could  be  defended,  or  until  the  family,  or  dvnasty,  became 
extinct,  an  accurate  record  or  history  of  the  family,  a  genealogy, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance. 

During  still  earlier  times  when  people  lived  under  less  regu¬ 
lated  and  organized  authority  the  family  was  the  unit  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  people  from  the  first,  being  naturally  gregari¬ 
ous  or  socially  inclined,  these  families,  either  from  inclination 
or  for  protection,  soon  began  to  unite  into  tribes.  These  tribes, 
as  they  grew  in  numbers,  divided  into  clans,  and  these  tribes 
and  clans  in  order  to  keep  themselves  compact  and  distinct, 
kept  in  mind  the  line  of  descent,  and  thus  the  origin  of  gene¬ 
alogy. 

Our  North  American  Indians  were  divided  into  tribes  and 
clans,  and,  as  a  rule  no  man  could  marry  in  his  own  clan. 

The  old  cattleman,  the  interesting  character  in  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis,  “Wolfville  Nights,”  in  describing  the  betrothal 
of  Bill  Conners,  of  the  Osages,  to  the  Saucy  Willow,  says: 
“The  Saucy  Willow  belongs  to  the  Elk  Clan,  while  Bill  belongs 
to  the  B’ar  clan,  an’  that  at  least  is  C’rrect.  Injuns  allers 
marry  out  of  their  clan.”  This  implies  a  recognition  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  family  line  and  relationship — a  genealogy. 

The  laws  regulating  the  descent  and  inheritance  of  property, 
which  all  civilized  nations  and  governments  so  carefully  guard 
and  protect  in  the  interest  of  their  people,  is  directly  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  often  entirely  dependent  upon  it. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  abound  in  genealogy  and 
genealogical  references.  Genesis,  the  name  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  evidently  was  thus  suggested  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  translators.  The  Old  Testament  genealogies  begin  with 
the  antediluvian  period,  and  indeed,  with  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth. 

As  to  the  completeness  of  the  Scriptural  genealogies,  or  as 
to  whether  they  were  intended  to  be  complete,  is  a  subject  upon 
which  modern  Biblical  scholars  and  critics  do  not  agree,  but 
they  are  certainly,  as  they  appear  to  the  ordinary  Bible  reader, 
evidence  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  in  that  remote  time. 
It  seems  certain  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  post-exile 
period,  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  purity  of  lineal 
descent  in  the  case  of  priests;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Flavius 
Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Jew,  and  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Wars,  who  wrote  during  the  first  century  of  our  Era,  says; 
“Members  of  the  Priestly  class  were  in  the  habit  of  proving 
their  legitimacy  by  means  of  public  documents.” 

In  all  the  numerous  States  of  Greece  there  were  aristocratic 
families  who  were  accustomed  to  claim  descent  from  the  union 
of  gods  and  men,  with  which  their  Mythologies  abounded. 
Many  of  these  families,  as  families,  were  undoubtedly  of  great 
antiquity  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period,  and  in 
many  instances  they  continued  to  maintain  a  conspicuous  and 
separate  existence  for  centuries. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  early  Roman  (Patrician)  clans, 
embracing  several  families,  is  generally  admitted  by  historians, 
and  in  later  times  even  plebians,  common  people,  began  to 
establish  a  prescriptive  right  to  preserve  in  their  halls  the  busts 
of  their  members  who  had  attained  to  Curule  Office,  and  to 
exhibit  these  in  public  on  appropriate  occasions.  Under  the 
“Imagines  Majorum”  it  became  usual  to  inscribe  on  the  wall 
their  respective  titles,  and  the  relationship  of  each  to  each 
being  indicated  by  means  of  connecting  lines,  and  thus  arose 
the  Stemmata  Gentilitia,  pedigree,  or  family  tree,  which  at  a 
later  time  began  to  be  copied  into  family  records  and  histories. 

The  influence  of  Feudalism  and  the  principle  of  hereditary 
privilege  which  that  system,  especially  in  its  later  phases,  pecu¬ 
liarly  encouraged  throughout  Europe,  rendered  the  subject  of 
genealogy  important.  Along  with  the  distinct  separation  of 
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those  families  which  were  alone  regarded  as  competent,  and 
of  sufficient  importance  to  hold  real  property,  and  of  filling 
the  higher  offices  of  State,  or  of  engaging  in  any  of  the  higher 
pursuits  of  life,  arose  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  determine 
with  accuracy  who  were  and  who  were  not  persons  entitled  by 
birth  to  take  a  place  among  the  privileged  class.  In  the  tour¬ 
naments,  for  instance,  which  were  so  popular  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  middle  ages,  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  part 
who  could  not  produce  evidence  of  noble  birth  or  descent. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  the  professional  genealogist.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  during  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
great  army  of  writers  upon  this  subject  came  into  being.  It  was 
perhaps  natural  that,  finding  as  they  did  that  the  gulf  separating 
the  noble  and  the  base  was  so  great,  that  they  should  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  had  been  the  case  from  the 
first;  anyway,  this  knowledge  and  their  ignorance  combined  to 
confirm  them  in  their  conjecture,  and  the  people  were  ready  to 
accept  all  of  their  conclusions.  As  time  passed  and  as  matters 
became  more  and  more  remote,  they  were  met  by  a  great  ob¬ 
stacle,  consisting  less  in  the  scantiness  and  inaccessibility  of 
authentic  documents  and  records  than  in  what  one  might  call 
the  fatal  fact  of  the  absence  of  family  names.  Prior  to  the 
eleventh  century  these  were  entirely  unknown.  The  records 
and  documents  speak  only  of  Flavius,  Jacobus,  Emestus  and 
so  on,  in  part,  however,  with  the  addition  of  the  title.  From 
this  time  began  the  custom  of  using  surnames,  but  the  custom 
made  way  very  slowly,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  it  had  not  become  customary  except  in  the  ranks  of  the 
higher  nobility,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  century  the  old 
custom  of  using  the  Christian  name  only  was  the  more  gener¬ 
ally  employed. 

At  the  present  time,  if  we  mean  by  a  genealogy  a  tabulated, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  a  series  of  human  generations,  and  by  genealogical 
science  that  branch  of  human  history  which  aims  at  securing 
fullness  and  accuracy  in  the  accounts  of  the  antecedents  of 
families  which  have  attained  to  distinction  and  honor,  the 
modem  genealogist  can  not  but  conclude  that  he  occupies  a 
comparatively  narrow  field,  and  one  from  which  the  larger 
interests  of  mankind  are  constantly  further  and  further  re- 
ceeding.  In  the  more  proper  and  ancient  meaning  of  the  word, 
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however,  where  it  should  be  used  to  denote  the  grander  under¬ 
taking  which  consists  in  tracing  the  origin,  not  of  privileged 
families  and  classes  merely,  but  of  races,  and  even  of  the 
species  itself,  the  subject  is  one  of  ever  deepening  and  widening 
interest  and  significance,  and  demands  the  attention  of  all 
who  wish  to  be  well  informed  in  a  general  way. 

In  the  beginning  of  these  studies  I  had  in  mind  this  narrower 
field,  that  is,  the  securing  of  the  antecedents  of  my  own  family, 
but  as  I  progressed  further  and  further  into  this  field  I  became 
interested  in  geneology  in  this  wider  sense  indicated,  and 
finally  decided  to  include  in  my  investigations  the  whole  of 
the  Caucasian,  or  White  Race,  and  especially  of  the  four 
branches  which  left  their  original  home  in  Central  Asia  and 
came  westward  into  Europe.  The  history  of  these  four 
branches  is  really  the  history  of  the  world.  They  embrace 
most  that  is  worthwhile  in  civilization,  learning,  science,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  progress.  However,  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper 
perspective  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  I  have  given  a  brief  account 
of  the  four  branches  that  remained  in  the  East,  and  have,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter,  given  a  synopsis  of  the  three  di¬ 
visions  and  seventeen  branches  of  this  great  race. 

1  just  said;  “And  finally  induced  me  to  include  in  my  inves¬ 
tigations  the  whole  of  the  Caucasian,  or  White  Race.”  I  did 
not  mean  by  this  that  I  presumed  to  be  able,  or  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  that  I  be  able,  to  write  a  history  of  the  whole  of  the 
three  divisions  and  seventeen  branches  of  this  great  race,  but  I 
simply  meant  that  I  would  present,  as  well  as  I  could,  a  sketch, 
a  composite  picture,  a  kind  of  panoramic,  or  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  race  as  a  whole,  with  more  particular  attention  to  the 
four  branches  that  came  westward  into  Europe,  and  from  which 
branches,  and  from  fragments  of  which  branches,  during  the 
wars,  tumults  and  devastations  of  the  dark  or  middle  ages, 
were  finally  organized  the  modem  European  nations,  which, 
in  the  course  of  events,  became  the  parents  of  our  American 
nations. 

In  my  investigation  of  the  subject  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  genealogies  have  not  usually 
been  entirely  disinterested.  In  the  genealogies  of  the  early 
British,  Welsh,  Irish  and  Scottish  kings,  princes  and  chiefs, 
some  of  whose  families  were  traced  back  to  the  date  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  even  to  Adam,  and  which  I  have  referred 
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to  in  the  pages  of  this  study,  it  could  not  be  well  otherwise 
than  that  conjecture  and  invention  entered  largely  into  the 
account,  but  it  flattered  the  kings,  princes  and  chiefs,  and  the 
people,  in  that  age  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance,  probably  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true  all  that  was  claimed,  as  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  no  title 
of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no  per¬ 
son  holding  any  office  ol  profit  or  trust  under  it,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince  or 
foreign  State.  Every  one  in  this  country  is  equal  before  the 
law,  but  this  does  not  preclude  possible  distinctions  among  us 
equal  to  any  that  king  or  prince  can  confer,  nor  disparage 
social,  literary,  or  professional  attainments  and  honors,  or  a 
just  family  pride  in  a  long-known  and  distinguished  ancestry. 

Uninfluenced  by  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the  many  who 
have  never  given  thought  to  the  subject  of  genealogy,  or  by  the 
cynical  inquiry  of  Horace,  where  in  speaking  of  the  inutility 
of  pedigrees,  he  says;  “For  when  a  crazy  fellow  has  laced  the 
middle  of  his  leg  with  sable  buskins,  and  has  let  flow  the  purple 
robe  from  his  breast,  he  immediately  hears;  ‘Whose  son  is 
he?’  ”  Americans  have  become  within  the  last  two  generations, 
at  least,  intensely  interested,  and  carrying  their  researches  as 
far  back  as  the  golden  age  of  Revolutionary  days,  have,  es¬ 
pecially  of  late  years,  manifested  a  decided  inclination  for  this 
most  fascinating  of  studies,  that  is,  the  study  of  genealogy. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  so  moving  them  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  establishment  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  societies, 
which  has  become  popular  throughout  the  United  States. 
Limited,  as  membership  is  in  these  to  those  who  helped  to 
weld  the  nation  in  the  slow  forces  of  revolution,  the  anxiety 
to  be  able  to  deduce  a  pedigree  from  so  honorable  an  origin 
has  been  natural  and  widespread.  The  pioneer  work  was  monu¬ 
mental,  and  will  long  survive  Durie,  Savage,  Chester,  Waters 
and  the  members  of  the  New  England  Historical  Society  who 
did  it.  These  researches  threw  valuable  light  on  many  forgot¬ 
ten  records,  and  revealed  much  historical  data  upon  Colonial 
times  and  ways. 

Representing,  as  the  Pilgrims  did,  the  flower  of  English 
Yeomanry,  with  family  escutcheons  bright  wfith  great  deeds, 
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rather  than  gaudy  with  the  trappings  of  discreditable  nobility, 
some  with  title  deeds  antedating  the  Norman  Conquest,  in¬ 
vestigation  went  back  beyond  Elizabethan  days.  Slowly  the 
result  of  these  labors  began  to  be  published,  and  to-day  hardly 
a  distinctive  American  family  exists  which  does  not  possess  a 
printed  record  of  its  ancestors  and  their  achievements.  Over 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  began  these  studies,  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  disclosed  over  seventeen  hundred 
family  genealogies  stowed  away  in  the  shelves  devoted  to  this 
subject. 

Records  of  Revolutionary  days  have  formed  the  subject  of 
special  attention  in  the  thirteen  of  the  original  States,  and  have 
been  published  at  State  and  private  expense,  as  also  in  most 
of  the  other  States.  Polls  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Federal  or  State  governments,  have  been 
searched,  indexed  or  printed,  and  many  books  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  deeds  of  heroes  doomed  otherwise  too  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  custom  of  keeping  careful  family  records  and  genealo¬ 
gies  is  becoming  much  more  general,  and  a  distinctive  Ameri¬ 
can  method  has  been  contrived.  The  old  English  method  of 
making  a  pedigree  with  long  lines  and  great  waste  of  space, 
suggested  by  the  Roman  Stemmati  Gentilatia,  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  American  method  now  almost  universally  used, 
which  consists  of  a  closely  and  simply  printed  statement  of 
descent,  wherein  the  use  of  different  sizes  and  styles  of  type, 
and  the  use  of  numerals  before  and  after  the  names,  is  almost 
exclusively  employed,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  gen¬ 
erally. 

I  first  became  interested  in  genealogy,  and  the  history  of  my 
family  upon  hearing  through  a  chance  friend,  a  Mr.  Halsey, 
of  New  York  City,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “The  Early  History  of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  with 
Genealogies,”  by  George  Rogers  Howell,  M.  A.  (Yale  Univer¬ 
sity),  member  of  numerous  historical,  scientific  and  Genealogi¬ 
cal  Societies,  long  Librarian  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  at 
once  secured  a  copy  of  this  admirable  work.  I  found  that  in 
this  the  author  had  given  the  genealogy  of  768  of  the  family, 
and  he  did  not  pretend  to  give  but  a  small  part  of  those  of  the 
Howell  name  who  then  lived  in  this  country.  A  few  years 
later  I  happened  to  find  in  the  genealogical  Department  of  the 
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Library  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
a  copy  of  the  “Memorials  of  the  Reading,  Howell,  Yerkes, 
Watts,  Latham  and  Elkins  families,”  by  Josiah  Granville 
Leach,  LL.  B.,  also  a  member  of  numerous  Genealogica  and 
Historical  Societies.  Three  hundred  of  this  publication  were 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Philadelphia  in  1898. 

I  at  once  began  a  search  for  a  copy  of  this  last  work,  and, 
after  having  visited  about  all  the  first  class  and  second  hand 
book-stores  in  Philadelphia,  at  last  found  and  secured,  what 
was  said  to  have  been  the  only  copy  that  had  ever  gotten  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  original  subscribers  at  that  time. 

Being  encouraged  and  inspired  by  what  T  found  in  these 
works,  I  continued  still  more  industriously  the  collecting  of 
facts  relating  to  the  Howell  family.  I  visited  Public  Libraries 
and  examined  public  records  as  opportunity  offered,  until 
finally  I  had  acquired  quite  a  collection  of  material. 

This  study  has  not  only  been  most  interesting  to  me,  but  it 
has  given  me  a  wider,  broader,  more  systematic  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  history  by  furnishing  me  with  a  frame-work, 
or  skeleton,  upon  which  T  can  arrange  facts,  which  facts 
I  can  associate  with  other  historical  facts  and  events,  and  here¬ 
in  lies  one  of  the  useful  features  of  genealogical  knowledge. 

At  first  it  was  my  intention  to  confine  my  investigation  to 
my  own  branch  of  the  family,  as  already  stated,  but  by  the 
time  I  had  traced  my  direct  line  back  to  William  Howell, 
Gent.,  who  purchased  the  Manor  of  Westbury,  in  Marsh  Gib¬ 
bon.  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  1536,  I  had  become  so 
much  interested  that  T  decided  to  continue  my  desultory  search 
into  the  further  history  of  the  family.  I  had  already  found 
that  the  widely  dispersed  family  of  the  Howells,  in  common 
with  many  other  families  in  this  country,  could  be  traced  back 
into  the  long  distant  and  misty  past,  and  I  could  not  be  con¬ 
tent  until  I  had  delved  further  into  this  history.  These  further 
studies  took  me  beyond  the  Public  Libraries,  Public  Records 
and  Genealogical  Publications,  and  into  myths,  legends,  folk¬ 
lore,  and  folk-stories,  ancient,  mediaevil  and  modern  history 
and  literature,  and  finally  induced  me  to  include,  in  my  inves¬ 
tigations,  the  whole  Caucasian  race,  as  already  related.  This 
involved  a  study  of  what  Ethnology,  Archeology,  Philology, 
Geology,  Antiquarian  and  historical  research  have  revealed. 
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And  while  I  have  been  able  only  to  glance  at  the  surface,  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  wonderful  mass  of  interesting  facts  that 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  I  feel  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  others  that  these  facts  be  preserved. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  I  have  divided  what  I  have 
written  into  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter,  after  this  FORE¬ 
WORD,  I  have  recorded  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the 
ancient  Aryan  race,  that  particular  race  to  which  my  family, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  European  and  American  people  be¬ 
longs.  In  the  second  chapter  T  have  given  the  history  of  the 
great  Celtic  race,  the  race  which  took  such  a  prominent  part  in 
early  history.  In  the  third  chapter  I  have  related  what  T  have 
learned  of  the  great  Cymric  race,  another  of  the  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  the  one  first  to  leave  its  original  home,  and 
the  one  first  to  arrive  in  Europe.  Tn  connection  with  the 
Cymric  race,  I  have  spoken  incidentally  of  the  Gaelic  race 
which  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  the  Cymric. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  I  have  given  a  history  of  the  Teutons, 
and  in  the  fifth  chapter  that  of  the  Slavs  or  Slavonians,  in  both 
as  I  have  treated  the  former  branches,  but  more  briefly.  After 
the  fifth  chapter,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire 
to  ascertain  from  which  of  the  Aryan  branches  they  are  de¬ 
scended,  I  have  given  a  “Synopsis  of  the  Divisions  and 
Branches  of  the  Caucasian  or  White  Race.”  In  the  sixth  chap¬ 
ter  I  have  given  what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  modem 
European  nations,  and  of  their  racial  composition  at  the  time 
they  became  nations.  In  the  seventh  chapter  I  have  re¬ 
lated  such  facts  as  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
Howell  name  as  I  have  found  them  frequently  appearing 
in  the  legends,  history  and  literature  in  the  last  six¬ 
teen  hundred  years.  In  the  eighth  and  last  chapter,  I  have 
given  the  genealogy,  with  some  historical  incidents,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  in  connection  with  my  own  branch  of  the 
Howell  family. 

In  addition  to  the  inducements  already  mentioned,  I  have 
been  further  impelled  to  extend  my  investigations,  and  to  take 
this  wider  view  of  the  subiect,  not  only  from  the  fact  which  has 
been  so  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  by  these  studies,  that  is, 
that  human  ntaure  has  remained  practically  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  ages,  but  from  the  further  fact;  that  each  particular 
race  has  certain  particular  physical,  mental,  and  moral  char- 
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acteristics  by  which  is  is  marked  as  by  an  indelible  stamp,  such 
as  figure  and  complexion,  seriousness  or  gayety  of  manner,  and 
gentleness  or  cruelty  of  disposition,  which,  only  very  slightly 
modified  by  environment,  they  maintain  also  throughout  the 
ages.  These  characteristics,  however,  are  more  or  less  purely 
transmitted  as  types,  according  as  the  blood  in  the  line  of 
descent,  has  remained  more  or  less  pure.  The  reader  will 
appreciate  the  pertinency  of  what  I  have  suggested  as  he  reads 
the  descriptions  of  the  different  races  and  peoples,  as  found  in 
both  mythical  and  legendary  stories  of  the  long  distant  past, 
in  hieroglyphic,  cuneiform  and  runic  inscriptions,  in  historical 
writings,  and  in  general  literature,  to  all  of  which  I  have  taken 
occasion  to  refer. 

I  have  the  further  object  in  making  these  arbitrary  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  matter  presented.  Some  readers  may  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  particular  race  to  which  they  sprang,  or  in  the 
great  family  to  which  they  belong,  but  only  to  learn  of  their 
particular  family.  By  this  arrangement  they  can  confine  their 
attention  to  that  branch  of  this  writing  that  may  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  them. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  this  country  are  mostly  descend¬ 
ants  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Russia,  and  to  a  less  extent 
from  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  the  Balkan  countries,  nearly 
all,  however,  belonging  to  some  branch  of  the  great  Ayran  race. 
Some  of  these  may  be  interested  to  learn  something  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belong,  and  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  the  tedigus  labor  it  has  required  to  assemble  and  record 
what  I  have  written. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  my  own  particu¬ 
lar  line,  and  in  which  I  have  traced  from  William  Howell, 
Gent.,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  who  purchased  the  Manor 
of  Westbury,  in  Marsh  Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  in 
1536,  I  have  given  the  names  of  my  direct  ancestors  in  Capital 
Letters.  I  have  also  given  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  my  direct  line,  but  in  lower  case,  or  small  letters,  so  that 
any  one  of  the  name,  or  relation,  who  may  be  able  to  trace 
their  line  back  to  any  one  of  the  direct  line,  or  to  any  one  of 
the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  direct  line,  will  then  have  their 
own  line  complete. 

In  the  genealogical  part  of  the  eighth  chapter,  I  have  used 
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the  American  method,  slightly  modified  from  the  description 
in  my  Foreword.  I  have  employed,  as  more  convenient,  num¬ 
erals  of  the  same  sized  type  both  before  and  after  the  names. 
The  numerals  placed  before  the  names  indicate  the  number  of 
generations  in  the  line;  and  those  placed  after  the  names  in¬ 
dicate  the  number  of  all  the  persons  comprised  in  all  the  gen¬ 
erations  indicated  by  the  numerals  placed  before  the  names. 

I  am  going  to  let  what  I  have  presented  in  the  following 
pages  be  all  the  apology  that  I  will  make  for  imposing  on  the 
time  of  any  readers  I  may  have.  I  feel  that  some  among  the 
public,  and  that  many  of  the  family  name,  will  be  interested 
in  what  has  been  of  so  much,  and  of  so  constantly  increasing 
interest  to  me,  as  I  have  delved  through  family,  racial  and  his¬ 
torical  records,  scientific  conclusions,  and  literature,  where  I 
have  here  and  there  found  facts  pertinent  to  my  subject,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  their  interest  as  facts,  have  aroused  that 
far  greater  interest  incident  to  their  discovery. 

If  any  may  think  that  I  have  gone  too  far  afield  will  fol¬ 
low  me  closely  he  will  find  that  I  have  confined  my  attention 
to  those  people  and  nations,  whose  history  throws  some  light 
upon  some  branch  of  our  ancestors  of  the  long  ago,  and  which 
have  left  some  faint  foot-prints  that  we  can  follow.  All  the 
people  that  I  have  particularly  described  belong  to  some  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  race;  and  I  have  tried  to  in¬ 
clude  only  what  would  aid  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  culture  of  the  different  branches  at  the  different 
stages  of  their  development  throughout  their  long  history  in 
the  world.  Throughout  all  this  time  there  has  been  a  constant 
mixing  of  the  blood  and  of  the  characteristics  of  these  peoples; 
more  of  a  certain  blood  and  of  certain  characteristics  having 
been  acquired  by  one  branch  than  by  another,  owing  to  propin¬ 
quity,  as  they  were  being  differentiated.  The  character  of  the 
different  countries  and  climates  have  also,  all  this  time,  been 
having  their  effects;  hence  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
peoples  of  the  different  modem  nations. 

The  character  of  each  nation,  of  each  people  and  of  each 
person  in  cultural  growth  and  development,  is  largely  the  sum 
of  the  desires,  hopes,  beliefs  and  loves,  as  well  as  the  dislikes, 
hates,  fears  and  cruelties  of  an  ancestry  extending  back  through 
long  ages.  We  accord  to  a  nation  or  to  a  people,  high  praise 
for  uprightness  and  honorable  dealing  and  living.  We  should 
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accord  to  those  persons  who  attain  to  an  upright  manhood  or 
womanhood,  in  spite  of  these  adverse  inheritances,  an  equally 
high  meed  of  praise. 

There  are  probably  many  peoples  who  have  attained  to  a 
considerable,  or  even  to  a  high  degree  of  culture  who  have  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  the  scientific  observer.  Pre¬ 
history  reads  past  events  from  ruined  structures,  from  flints 
and  rudely  broken  stones,  and  from  bones  and  teeth  of  animals 
and  of  men.  Not  long  ago  the  wonderful  lion  gate  of  Mycenae, 
and  the  equally  wonderful  ruined  Temples  of  Gautemala  and 
Yucatan  had  not  been  discovered.  These  discoveries,  with 
many  others  of  like  nature  that  are  constantly  being  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  justify  us  in  the  supposition  that 
many  peoples,  of  perhaps  equal  culture,  have,  like  Horace’s 
“King’s  before  Agamemnon,”  been  unwept  and  unkowm,  and 
have  become  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  long  night,  because 
they  lacked  an  inspired  bard.” 

Before  closing  this  FOREWORD,  I  wish  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness:  first,  to  the  classical 
writers,  whose  work  has  become  the  common  property  of  us 
all;  then  to  others,  among  whom  I  would  especially  mention 
Mr.  George  Rogers  Howell.  M.  A.,  and  Josiah  Granville  Leach, 
LL.  B.,  whose  History  of  Southampton,  with  Genealogies,  and 
Memorials  of  the  Reading,  Howell,  Yerkes,  Watts,  Latham, 
and  Elkins  families,  respectively,  have  been  of  great  use  to  me 
in  the  study  of  my  own  family;  to  The  History  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  Seven  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World;  to  The 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  and  The  Jewish  Wars,  by  Flavius 
Josephus;  to  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  As¬ 
syrians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians,  Greeks  and  Mace¬ 
donians,  by  Charles  Rollin ;  to  The  History  of  Greece,  by  Grote ; 
to  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edward 
Gibbon;  to  Illustrated  History  of  all  Nations,  by  Israel  Smith 
Clare;  to  The  History  of  Civilization,  by  E.  A.  Allen;  to  Six 
Thousand  Years  of  History,  by  Edgar  Sanderson;  to  Beacon 
Lights  of  History,  by  John  Lord,  LL.  B.,  to  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  by  Guizot;  to  History  of  English  Literature, 
by  Taine;  to  The  History  of  England,  by  Hume;  to  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  People,  by  J.  R.  Green;  to  The  History  of 
England,  by  James  Anthony  Froude;  to  The  History  of  Ger¬ 
many,  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis;  to  The  Russian  Empire,  Illus- 
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trated,  by  Robert  Sears;  to  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  Arthur  Hallam;  to  The  History  of  European  Morals,  by 
W.  H.  H.  Lecky;  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Mosheim;  to 
Philosophy  of  History,  by  George  Wilhelm  Hegel ;  to  Outlines 
of  Cosmic  Philosophy,  by  Prof.  John  Fiske;  to  The  Origin, 
Progress  and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language,  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Weisse;  to  The  Story  of  The  World’s  Worship,  by  Frank  Rob¬ 
bins,  M.  A.;  to  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  by  Cordier;  to 
Physics  and  Politics,  by  Walter  Bagehot;  to  Burton’s  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy;  to  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  People,  by  Joseph 
Ernest  Renan;  to  Ancient  Cymric  Medicine,  a  compilation;  to 
Irish  Literature,  a  compilation;  to  Familiar  Letters,  by  James 
Howell,  Historiographer  Royal  of  England;  to  Bibliophile 
Library  of  Literature,  Art  and  Rare  Manuscripts,  a  compila¬ 
tion;  to  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Analytical  References;  to 
History  of  Welsh  Baptists,  by  J.  Davis;  to  Literature  of  all 
Nations,  a  compilation;  to  Drake’s  Indians  of  North  America; 
to  Herbert  Spencer;  to  Sir  Walter  Scott;  to  John  Freeman 
Clark;  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  to  Prof.  W.  W.  Keen;  to 
Rev.  A.  Schade;  to  Alfred  Henry  Lewis;  and  to  any  others 
that  I  may  have  overlooked. 

I  have  written  to  all  from  whom  I  have  quoted  as  nearly  as 
I  could  locate  them,  and  asked  permission  to  use  and  to  quote 
from  their  writings.  I  have  heard  from  some  favorably;  con¬ 
cerning  others,  I  have  gotten  the  information  that  they  were 
out  of  business,  or  not  living;  from  others  I  have  not  heard, 
and  they  seem  not  to  be  represented  by  any  one  with  authority 
to  act.  To  all,  however,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  proffer  my  thanks. 

And  now,  to  any  reader  that  I  may  have  outside  of  those 
directly  interested  in  the  Howell  name  and  family,  I  would 
say  that  I  did  not  start  out  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
write  anything  like  a  scientific  account  covering  all  the  ground 
outlined  in  this  FOREWORD.  That  would  require  that  I  be 
an  Ethnologist,  an  Archaeologist,  a  Philologist,  a  Geologist,  an 
Antiquarian,  and  a  Historian,  all  at  the  same  time,  which  I  am 
not.  I  have  simply  tried  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and  especially 
of  those  branches  that  came  Westward  into  Europe,  as  their 
history  has  been  determined  by  scientific  investigations  of  the 
evidence  of  their  presence  in  different  places  and  at  different 
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times,  from  the  remotest  ages  down  to  the  formation  of  the 
modern  nations.  In  this  I  have  tried  to  show  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Aryan  blood,  and  of  Aryan  characteristics  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modern  nations,  so  that  those  who  know  from  which  of 
the  modern  nations  they  are  descended,  may  readily  ascertain 
from  these  studies,  to  which  of  the  original  Aryan  branches 
they  owe  their  origin.  I  have  gone  into  this  history  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  even  at  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  but  not 
at  greater  length,  I  have  found,  than  was  necessary  to  convey 
a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  the  appearance,  character,  cul¬ 
ture,  importance  and  influence  of  these  people.  What  we  have 
learned  of  this  race,  as  compared  with  all  other  races,  should 
certainly  give  us  a  comfortable  sense  of  self  respect,  and  in¬ 
spire  and  encourage  us  to  a  more  loyal  and  devoted  citizenship. 


Aryan  Blood  in  Modern  Nations 

and  the  Howells 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  ARYANS. 

The  Aryan,  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race  is  that  division 
of  the  great  Caucasian  race  with  which  we  are  principally  in¬ 
terested.  The  other  two,  the  Semitic  and  the  Hamitic,  will 
only  be  referred  to  briefly  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper 
perspective  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  as  already  indicated.  Of 
the  division  first  mentioned,  there  are  eight  branches,  four  of 
which,  the  Afghans,  the  Hindoos,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians, 
remained  in  the  east;  while  four,  the  Cymri,  the  Celts,  the 
Teutons,  and  the  Slavs,  in  the  order  named,  came  westward 
into  Europe.  The  Cymri  were  the  first  to  reach  Europe,  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  the  Celts.  These  two  branches  were  closely 
akin,  and  became  more  or  less  intermixed,  and  it  was  these 
more  or  less  mixed  people  that  occupied  Europe  long  before 
Grecian  and  Roman  times,  and  it.  was  their  descendants  who 
became  the  ancesters  of  the  Pelasgians,  Phrygians,  Trogans, 
Greeks  and  Romans.  All  these  branches  originally  occupied 
the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  region  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan  and  southwestern  Turkestan.  This  carries  us  back  beyond 
the  dawn  of  history.  I  find  that  all  traditions,  and  all  conclu¬ 
sions  of  modem  Philologists  point  to  Asia  as  being  the  home, 
not  only  of  the  Aryan,  but  of  the  human  race;  that  mankind 
spent  its  infancy  in  the  region  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates,  the  Arabian  Sea  and1  the  Jaxartes. 

The  exact  location  of  the  “Garden  of  Eden,”  or  Paradise,  is 
not  known.  The  oriental  nations  reckon  four  Paradises  in 
Asia, — one  near  Damascus,  in  Syria,  another  in  Chaldea,  a 
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third  in  Persia,  and  a  fourth  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  where 
there  is  a  lofty  peak  called  Adam’s  Peak. 

A  tradition  common  to  all  ancient  races,  was  that  in  the  far 
distant  past  there  was  an  “Eden,”  ‘‘A  Delight,”  where  men 
were  at  peace,  and  life  was  child-like  and  innocent.  The  Greek 
poet  Hesiod  and  the  Latin  poet  Ovid,  both  sang  of  that  golden 
age;  when  men  of  their  own  accord,  without  laws,  practiced 
faith  and  rectitude;  when  punishment,  and  the  fear  of  it  did 
not  exist;  when  all  were  in  safety;  when  mortals  knew  no 
shores  beyond  their  own;  when  the  minds  of  men  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  tranquillity;  wrhen  the  earth  itself  produced  every¬ 
thing;  and  when  the  fragrance  of  flowers  was  carried  by  the 
gentle  zephyrs  of  perpetual  spring. 

Ethnologists  have  classified  mankind  into  a  variety  of  races 
and  types.  The  most  generally  accepted  classification  is  that 
of  Blumenbach’s  division  into  five  races, — the  Caucasian,  or 
white  race;  the  Mongolian,  or  yellow  race;  the  Ethiopean,  or 
black  race;  the  American,  or  red  race,  and  the  Maylay,  or 
brown  race.  The  only  race  that  lias  figured  in  history  is  the 
Caucasian.  The  history  of  the  civilized  world  is  the  history 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  only  nations  outside  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  race  which  have  attained  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  or 
played  the  least  part  in  history  have  been  several  Mongolian 
nations,  as  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  ancient  Parth- 
ians,  the  modern  Tartars,  Turks  and  Magyars,  or  Hungarians, 
and  twro  American  Indian  nations,  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and 
the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans.  The  Ethiopeans  and  the  Maylay 
races  have  never  had  any  history  or  any  civilization. 

The  origin  of  nations  has  been  involved  in  obscurity,  which 
has  only  recently  been  in  part  removed  by  the  diligent  study 
and  patient  research  of  modern  European  and  American 
scholars.  Investigations  into  the  affinities  of  the  various 
languages  have  given  us  some  knowledge  upon  this  interesting 
and  important  subject.  Comparing  the  languages  of  most  of 
the  modern  European  nations  with  those  spoken  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  Greeks,  Persians  and  Hindoos,  it  was  found 
that  all  these  languages  had  a  common  origin,  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  ancient  Chaldees,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Arabs  and  Egyptians;  these  latter  being 
related  to  each  other  but  not  to  those  of  the  nations  previ¬ 
ously  named.  The  former  of  these  languages  is  called  Aryan, 
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the  latter  Semitic  and  Hamitic.;  while  the  Central  Asia  Tartar 
Nomads  have  a  language  called  Turanian.  Because  of  these 
affinities  of  language,  modern  philologists  have  divided  the 
Caucasian  Race  into  three  great  branches, — the  Aryan,  or 
Indo-European,  or  Japthetic;  the  Semitic  and  the  Hamitic. 
The  Indo-European,  or  Aryan  branch  embraces  the  Brahminic 
Hindoos,  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  the  modern  Afghans, 
and  all  the  European  nations,  except  the  Lapps  and  Finns  of 
northern  Europe;  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  the  Basques  of  Northern  Spain,  all  five  of  whom 
belong  to  the  Tauranian  branch  of  the  Mongolian  Race. 

The  descendants  of  Europeans  and  European  colonists  in 
America  and  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  course,  also  belong 
to  the  Aryan  race.  The  Semitic  branch  comprises  the 
Hebrews,  or  Israelites,  the  Arabs  and  the  ancient  Syrians, 
Assyrians,  Babvlonians,  Phoenecians  and  Carthagenians.  The 
Hamitic  branch  comprises  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Nubians, 
Abyssinians,  Berbers  and  some  others.  The  Aryan  branch  is 
called  Tephetic,  because  supposed  to  have  descended  from 
Tapheth  while  the  Semitic  branch  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  Shem,  and  the  Hamitic  branch  from  Ham.  In  regard 
to  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  branch  it  is  the  one  in  which  we 
are  specially  interested,  because  it  is  the  race  to  which  we 
belong.  According  to  philologists,  the  name  Aryan  means 
tiller  of  the  soil;  wherein  this  race  differed  from  the  Turanian, 
er  nomadic  races  of  Central  Asia.  The  ancestors  of  the  Indo- 
European  nations,  the  primitive  Arvans.  in  pre-historic  times, 
occupied  that  region  of  Central  Asia  in  which  was  located  the 
ancient  Bactria.  the  modern  Balkh.  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
onntbem  part  of  Turkestan.  Here  the  primaeval  race  lived  and 
afained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization;  practicing  agri¬ 
culture  and  cattle  raisins,  and  some  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
such  as  weaving  and  sewing,  metallurv.  ootterv.  manufacture, 
*tr  Thev  were  also  somewhat  skilled  in  architecture,  navi- 
orntion.  mathematics  and  astronnmv.  They  considered  mar- 
rioap  a  saered  contract,  and.  unlike  other  Asiatic  peoples,  thev 
chunned  Polvgamv.  Children  were  regarded  as  the  light  of 
fV,e  family  circle,  as  shown  bv  the  meaning  of  the  names, — 
Bov,  bestower  of  happiness;  Girl,  she  that  comes  rejoicing; 
Brother,  supporter;  Sister,  friendly.  With  regard  to  the  Aryan, 
or  Indo-European  race,  it  is  found  that  the  names  of  many 
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common  objects  are  very  much  alike  in  all  the  languages  and 
dialects  spoken  by  these  people.  Thus  the  word  House  in 
Greek  is  Domos;  in  Latin  Domus;  in  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  Hin¬ 
doo,  Dama;  in  Zend,  or  Persian,  Demana,  and  from  the  same 
root  is  derived  our  word  Domestic.  The  words  for  ploughing, 
grinding  corn,  building  houses,  etc.,  are  also  found  almost 
similar.  This  demonstrates  that  these  nations  must  have  had 
a  common  origin,  and  that  they  engaged  in  farming,  making 
bread  and  building  houses.  They  also  counted  up  to  one 
hundred,  and  domesticated  the  most  useful  and  important  ani¬ 
mals — the  cow,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  etc.,  and  were 
acauainted  with  the  most  useful  metals,  and  armed  themselves 
with  iron  hatchets.  The  primitive  Aryans  were  monotheistic 
in  religion  and  worshipped  a  personal  God.  They  had  the 
patiarchal  form  of  government,  like  the  Turanian,  or  Nomadic 
races  of  Central  Asia;  but  the  father,  or  head  of  the  family, 
was  subject  to  a  council  of  seven  elders,  whose  chief  was  king, 
and  from  whose  decisions  there  was  an  appeal  to  heaven  in  the 
ordeal  of  fire  and  water.  The  Aryans  followed  their  leaders 
and  kings,  and  fixed  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
by  laws  and  customs.  All  these  facts  can  be  proven  by  the 
evidence  of  language,  on  the  authority  of  Max  Muller  and 
other  eminent  philologists. 

According  to  Pictet,  as  auoted  bv  Israel  Smith  Clare,  in  hi* 
Tflustrated  History  of  all  Nations,  from  which  T  have  gathered 
much  valuable  information;  “The  Pre-historic  Arvans. — the 
ancestors  of  the  Hindoos.  Medo-Persians,  Greeks,  Latin*. 
Cvmri,  Celts,  Teutons  and  Slavs, — were  dwelling  in  Central 
Asia,  in  the  region  of  Bacteria,  previous  to  three  thousand 
vears  before  Christ.  Thev  must  have  dwelt  there  long  enough 
to  develoo  a  language  which  became  the  mother-tongue  of  all 
fhp  Indo-European  languages.  They  were  a  pastoral  people, 
but  not  nomads,  as  they  had  fixed  habitations.  They  had  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  domestic  fowls.  Herds  of  cow's 
fed  in  pastures,  each  owned  by  a  community,  and  each  having 
9  cluster  of  stables  in  the  center.  The  daughters  were  the 
dairy  maids.  The  food  was  mainly  the  product  of  the  dairy 
qnd  the  flesh  of  the  cattle.  The  cow  was  the  most  important 
animal  and  its  name  wns  given  to  many  plants,  and  even  to 
the  clouds  and  stars,  wherein  manv  fancied  heavenly  herds 
vrere  to  be  seen  passing  over  the  firmament. 
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“The  Aryans  were  likewise  an  agricultural  people  as  they 
certainly  had  barley,  and  perhaps  other  cereals  before  their 
separation  into  the  three  branches  which  spread  over  India, 
Media,  Persia  and  Europe.  They  possessed  the  plow,  also 
mills  for  grinding  corn  and  other  grain.  They  had  hatchets, 
hammers,  and  augurs.  They  were  acquainted  with  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  tin.  They  could  spin,  weave,  and  were  acquainted 
with  pottery.  Their  houses  had  doors,  windows  and  fireplaces. 
They  had  cloaks  and  mantles.  They  boiled  and  roasted  meat 
and  had  soup.  They  had  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  shields. 
They  had  family  life,  some  simple  laws,  games,  dances,  and 
wind  instruments.  They  were  acquainted  with  decimal  nota¬ 
tion,  and  their  year  had  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 
They  worshipped  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sun,  fire,  wind, 
water;  but  this  nature  worship  was  developed  out  of  an  earlier 
monotheism.” 

John  A.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  in  his  admirable  “Origin,  Progress 
and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language,”  pages  32-33,  after  giv¬ 
ing  his  table  of  Ario-Jephetic  and  Ario-Semitic  words  relating 
to  mankind,  and  to  terms  of  kindred  and  endearment,  says; 
“This  table  clearly  shows  that  the  closest  family  ties,  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  etc.,  originated  at  an 
early  period  in  Central  Asia;  whereas  the  more  distant  ties, 
uncle,  aunt,  cousin  originated  at  a  later  period  in  Europe; 
hence  the  former  belong  to  a  primitive,  the  latter  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  social  state.  When  we  find  that  Hebrew,  Chinese,  and 
Aztecs  have  one  and  the  same  word,  AM  A,  for  mother;  ABBA 
for  father,  and  that  MA  is  mother  in  the  Samoan  dialect, 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  Navigators’  Islands,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  connection,  intercourse  or  contact  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  linguistic  phenomenon.  Even  the  bereft  Widow 
has  a  place  in  the  Aryan  vocabulary,  which  proves  that  our 
Aryan  grandsires  were,  in  remote  ages,  advocates  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  women  and  of  the  family  ties.” 

“The  roots  of  eleven  of  the  eighteen  nouns  of  primary  neces¬ 
sity  seem  to  have  been  first  uttered  by  the  primitive  Aryans, 
or  farmers^  dwelling  in  the  sixteen  Regions  of  Beautitudes 
mentioned  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  in  Ariavarta,  watered  by 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  These  proto-historic  linguistic  roots 
expanded  from  their  Aryan  centre  to  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome, 
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Saramatia,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Britain,  and  even  to  China 
and  the  New  World.” 

‘‘TO  THINK  is  in  Sanscrit  MA  or  MAN,  from  which  is  de¬ 
rived  the  Gotho-Germanic  name  MAN,  for  the  noblest  creature 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  TO  THINK  was  surely  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  appellation  for  man,  who  is  on  this  planet  the  Thinker 
par  excellence.  No  wonder  the  term  Man  (Thinker)  was  ever 
retained  by  the  Asiatic  and  European  races,  and  that  it  holds 
its  place  in  all  these  languages.” 

“Manu  was  the  son  of  Brhama,  and  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Hindoos,  while  Mannus  was  the  son  of  Tuiston,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Gotho-Germanic  nations.  This  significant  root  has  ever 
continued  in  the  cherished  national  name,  Herman  (LORD, 
THINKER);  even  the  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia  have  retained  to 
this  day  the  Aryan  appellation  MAN  in  the  name  of  their 
sages  and  priests,  called  SHAMANS;  so  in  the  Chinese  in 
Mandarin.  The  monosylable  MA  characterizes  BRAHMA, 
God  of  the  Hindoos,  and  SATE M A,  God  of  the  Buddhists. 
The  meaning  of  the  Sanscrit  PA  is  to  protect;  hence  the  orig¬ 
inal  sense  of  PA,  ABBA,  PAPA,  PATER,  FATHER,  VATER, 
etc.,  all  having  the  interchangeable  labial  letters  b,  p,  f,  and  v, 
was  protector.  This  linguistic  aspect  gives  to  our  endearing 
terms  MA  and  PA  a  deeper  significance  and  a  more  exalted 
meaning  than  they  ever  had  before,  making  MA  the  thinker 
and  PA  the  protector  of  the  family.  When  we  consider  that 
a  child,  uttering  these  Aryan  monosyllables,  expresses  the 
highest  human  attributes — Thinker  and  Protector,  we  realize 
that  primitive  language  was  not  a  mere  chance,  accident  or 
exclamation,  but  a  profound  science.  It  had  no  superfluous 
sylables  and  letters,  like  our  modern  tongues,  but  was  simple, 
direct  and  telegraphic. 

From  these  primitive  linguistic  roots,  from  proto-historic 
hints,  from  historic  statements  and  geographic  indications  in 
Herodatus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Amianus,  Jourandes,  and  from 
Josephus’  description  of  the  Post-diluvian  emigration  (Ant. 
of  the  Jews,  Chap,  vi.)  we  infer,  that  the  earliest  stream  of 
population  from  Asia  to  Europe  carried  Ario-Japhetic  roots, 
from  which  were  formed  Pelasgic,  Phrygian,  Thracian,  Greek, 
Etruscan,  Latin,  Cimmerian  or  Cimbric  or  Cymric  and  Celtic. 
At  a  remote  period  this  stream  extended  even  to  Tartessus,  in 
Spain,  mentioned  by  Herodatus  (the  Tarshish  of  the  scrip- 
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tures)  and  to  Missilla  (Mersailes)  in  Gaul.  Later  the  Skolati 
or  Scythians,  Sacians,  Aryans  and  Teutonic  ancestors  of  our 
Celto-Scytho-Teutonic  sires,  carried  to  Europe  more  Aryan 
and  Mongolian  roots,  which  we  find  felicitously  blended  with 
preceeding  vocabularies.  Oriental  authors,  like  Vanmiki,  Fir- 
dousi,  Tamerlane,  etc.,  call  Scythia  ARIANA  and  ARIA,  some¬ 
times  Techermania  and  its  dwellers  Techermanese ;  they  are 
so  called  down  to  the  ancient  and  modern  Celto-Scytho-Gotho- 
Teutonic  tribes.  As  most  of  these  facts  are  historic  and  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Archaeologists;  and  as  our  civilization  is  reaching 
those  regions,  and  the  very  spots  where  our  Asiatic  ancestors 
dwelled  ages  ago,  we  may  look  for  more  light  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  European  races  and 
languages,  especially  when  an  erudite  scholar  like  Baron  Von 
Hammer,  tells  us  he  found  over  4000  Celto-Scytho-Gotho- 
Germanic  words  with  striking  affinities. 

There  w7as  a  Sarmato-Slavonic  stream  that  followed  the 
above  named.  By  such  intermingling  of  races  and  dialects, 
linguistic  gems  passed  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  from 
Arian,  Semitic,  Graeco-Latin,  Cymric,  Celtic,  and  Gotho-Teu- 
ronic  sources,  especially  from  the  time  the  Anglo-Saxons  be¬ 
came  Christians,  A.  I).  596.  Hypercritics,  like  Macaulay,  may 
sneer  and  call  early  Anglo-Saxon  history  “mythical”;  it  is 
nevertheless  the  most  probable  and  rational  that  has  reached 
us;  and  no  proto-historic  data  are  better  sustained  by  reliable 
records.  As  Macaulay  has  given  us  nothing  in  its  place,  we 
better  hold  on  to  it;  perhaps  Chinese,  Mongolian  and  Tartar 
records,  together  with  the  Cuneiform  and  Runic  decipherings 
may  bring  to  light  more  direct  proof.  Sir  William  Jones,  Bopp, 
Champolion,  Oppert,  Rawlinson,  Bournouf,  Sleicher,  Max 
Muller  and  Whitney  have  done  much;  Schleiman,  Cesnola, 
Prime,  Hubert  Bancroft,  Stanley  and  others  may  do  more  to 
illuminate  proto-history;  therefore  let  us  continue  to  search 
patiently  and  abstain  from  calling  things  “mythical,”  simply 
because  they  took  place  long  ago,  and  thwart  our  understand¬ 
ing. 

Lord,  in  his  “Beacon  Lights  of  History,  First  series,  page 
70  et  seq.  speaking  of  the  Aryans,  says;  “The  original  seat  of 
the  race,  it  is  supposed,  was  in  the  high  table-lands  of  Central 
Asia,  in  or  near  Bactria,  southeast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
northwest  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  This  country  was  so 
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cold  and  sterile  and  unpropitious  that  winter  predominated, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  support  life.  But  the  people  inured  to 
hardship  and  privation,  were  bold,  hardy,  adventurous  and 
enterprising.”  Further  on  he  says;  “The  Aryans  had  made 
some  advance  in  civilization.  They  had  houses  which  were 
roofed,  and  which  had  windows  and  doors.  Their  common 
cereal  was  barley,  the  grain  of  cold  climates.  Their  wealth 
was  in  cattle,  and  they  had  domesticated  the  cow,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  horse  and  the  dog.  They  used  yokes,  axes  and 
ploughs.  They  wrought  in  various  metals;  they  spun  and 
wove,  navigated  rivers  in  sail  boats,  and  fought  with  bows  and 
arrows,  lances  and  swords.  They  had  clear  conceptions  of  the 
rights  of  property,  which  were  based  on  land.  Their  morals 
were  simple  and  pure,  and  they  had  strong  natural  affections. 
Polygamy  was  unknown  among  them.  They  had  no  estab¬ 
lished  or  sacerdotal  priesthood.  They  worshipped  the  powers 
of  nature,  especially  fire,  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  which 
they  so  much  needed  in  their  dreary  land.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  their  primeval  religion,  some  supposing  that  it  was  mono¬ 
theistic,  and  others  polytheistic,  and  others  again  pantheistic.” 

“Most  of  the  ancient  nations  were  controlled  more  or  less 
by  priests,  who,  as  their  power  increased  instituted  a  caste  to 
perpetuate  their  influence.  Whether  or  not  we  hold  the  primi¬ 
tive  religion  of  mankind  to  have  been  a  pure  theism,  directly 
revealed  by  God — which  is  my  own  conviction — it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  form  of  religion  recorded  in  the  earliest  written 
records  of  poetry  or  legend  was  a  worship  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  original 
theism;  many  think  it  to  have  been  a  stage  of  upward  growth 
in  the  religious  sense  of  primitive  man.  In  all  ancient  nations 
the  sun  god  was  a  prominent  deity,  as  the  giver  of  heat  and 
light,  and  hence  of  fertility  to  the  earth.  The  emblem  of  the 
sun  wTas  fire,  and  hence  fire  was  deified,  especially  among  the 
Hindoos,  under  the  name  of  Agni, — the  Latin  Ignis.” 

“Fire,  caloric,  or  heat  in  some  form  was,  among  the  ancient 
nations,  supposed  to  be  the  Animus  Mundi.  In  Egypt,  as  we 
have  seen,  Osiris,  the  principal  deity,  was  a  form  of  RA,  the 
sun  god.  In  Assyria,  Ashur,  the  substitute  for  RA,  was  the 
supremje  deity.  In  India  we  find  Mitra,  and  in  Perfcia 
MITHRA,  the  sun-god,  among  the  prominent  deities,  as 
Helios  was  among  the  Greeks,  and  Phoebus  Apollo  among  the 
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Romans.  The  sun  was  not  always  the  supreme  divinity,  but 
invariably  held  one  of  the  highest  places  jn^the  J^agan,  Pan¬ 
theon/’  B 

“It  is  probable  that  the  religion  of  the  common  progenitors 
of  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Kelts  (Celts),  Teu¬ 
tons  and  Slavs,  in  their  hard  and  sterile  home  in  Central  Asia, 
was  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  verging  toward  Pan¬ 
theism,  although  the  earliest  of  the  Vedas  representing  the 
ancient  faith  seem  to  recognize  a  supreme  power  and  intelli¬ 
gence — God — as  the  common  father  of  the  race,  to  whom 
nrayers  and  sacrifices  were  devoutly  offered.  Lord  here  quotes 
Freeman  Clark,  who  quotes  from  Mulper’s  ‘Ancient  Sanscrit 
Literature’  one  of  the  Hymns  in  which  the  unity  of  God  is 
most  distinctly  recognized; — ‘In  the  Beginning  there  arose 
the  source  of  golden  light, — He  was  the  onlv  Lord  of  all  that 
is.  He  established  the  earth  and  skv.  Who  is  the  God  to 
”7hom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifices?  It  is  He  who  giveth  life, 
who  giveth  strength,  who  govemeth  all  men;  through  whom 
heaven  was  established,  and  the  earth  created.’  ” 

Sneaking  of  the  Aryan  migrations,  Lord  further  says;  “We 
do  not  know  when  a  large  body  crossed  the  HimalavaMoun- 
tains  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  probably  it 
was  at  least  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.”  And  again; 
“It  was  some  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  Aryans  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  before  the  Vedas  were  corn- 
nosed  bv  the  poets,  who  as  usual  gave  form  to  religious  be¬ 
lief,  as  they  did  in  Persia  and  Greece.  It  is  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod  that  we  get  an  idea  of  the  gods  of  Greece,  not  from 
Herodatus  or  Xenophon.”  And  again:  “Nor  did  these  early 
Hindoos  take  much  thought  of  the  future  life — There  is  noth¬ 


ing  in  the  Rig  Veda  of  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
although  the  Vedic  Bards  seem  to  have  had  some  hoDe  of  im¬ 
mortality.”  “He  who  gives  alms,”  says  one  poet;  “Goes  to 
the  highest  place  in  heaven;  he  goes  to  the  gods, — in  that  im¬ 
mortal.  imperishable  world,  place  me  O  Soma! — where  there 
is  hanniness  and  delight,  where  iov  and  pleasure  reside,  where 
the  desires  of  the  heart  are  attained,  there  make  me  immortal.” 

I  will  not  anologize  for  the  fact  that,  by  auoting  from  so 
many  authorities,  I  am  often  compelled  to  repeat  what  has 
alreadv  been  told,  but  in  this  way  we  gather  matters  of  interest 
that  otherwise  might  escape  us,  for  each  of  the  authorities  re- 
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ferred  to,  and  each  of  the  authors  quoted,  have,  it  may  be,  a 
somewhat  different  scource  of  information,  or  additional  or 
different  information,  so  that  in  this  way  we  get  a  broader 
view  of  the  subject.  In  this  way  we  get,  we  might  say,  a  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  the  physical  appearance,  and  of  the  mental, 
moral,  social  and  religious  characteristics  of  these  people  in 
the  different  ages,  and  at  the  different  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  culture,  as  they  have  steadily  climbed  upward 
through  their  long  history  from  the  remotest  ages. 

With  this  explanation,  I  will  resume,  still  making  use  of  such 
information  as  I  have  gathered,  which,  meager  as  it  is  when 
compared  with  what  may,  and  can  be  obtained,  when  pub¬ 
lished,  may,  I  hope,  stimulate  some  one  with  more  time  and 
better  Library  facilities,  to  give  the  subject  more  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 

In  “Six  Thousand  Years  of  History,”  by  Edgar  Sanderson, 
A.  M.  1889,  page  6  et  seq.,  we  read;  “The  earliest  home  of 
the  Aryan  people  wras  in  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  Philologist, 
Max  Muller,  says;  “That  the  parent  stock  (from  whom  all  the 
Aryan  tribes  have  sprung)  was  a  small  clan  probably  on  the 
highest  elevation  of  Central  Asia,  speaking  a  language  not  yet 
Sanscrit,  or  Greek,  or  German,  but  connating  the  dialectic  roots 
of  all.  There  was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Cymri, 
the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Slavonians,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians 
the  Persians  and  Hindoos,  were  living  together,  separate  from 
the  ancestors  of  the  Semitic  race.  The  Aryan  branch  includes 
nearly  all  the  present  and  past  nations  of  Europe — Greeks, 
Latins,  Teutons  or  Germans  (including  the  English  race), 
Celts  and  Slavonians,  as  well  as  three  Asiatic  peoples — the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  and  the  Afghans. 

Then  later  Sanderson  says;  “The  leading  part  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  been,  and  is  still  played  by  the  Aryan  nations. 
The  only  great  Hamitic  nation — the  Egyptians — became  highly 
civilized  at  a  very  early  time,  and  exerted  a  marked  influence 
on  the  others,  and  so  on  the  civilization  of  succeeding  ages. 
The  Semitic  race  is  highly  distinguished  in  the  records  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  because  w7ith  them  originated  three  faiths  whose 
main  doctrine  is  that  there  is  but  one  God — namely,  the  Jew- 
his,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan.  Apart  from  this, 
and  with  the  special  exception  of  the  ancient  Phoenecians,  the 
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Semitic  nations  have  not  done  so  much  for  mankind  as  the 
Aryan.  They  have  not  generally  been  distinguished  for  prog¬ 
ress  and  enterprise,  but  have  kept  to  their  old  home  between 
the  Mediterranean,  the  River  Tigris  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
the  Aryans  that  have  been  the  parents  of  new  nations,  and  that 
have  reached  the  highest  point  of  intellectual  development,  as 
shown  in  their  political  freedom,  and  in  their  science,  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.” 

“The  Glory  of  the  Aryan  element  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  Greek,  and  Roman,  the  modern  German,  English¬ 
man,  American  and  Frenchman  are  all  of  Aryan  stock.  The 
Caucasian  presents  us  with  the  highest  type  among  the  five 
families  of  men;  the  Aryan  branch  of  the  Caucasian  family 
presents  us  with  the  noblest  pattern  of  that  highest  type.  The 
Aryan  in  history  shows  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  renown  in 
energy,  and  enterprise,  and  skill,  and  claims  of  right  the  fore¬ 
most  place  in  history’s  page.” 

At  some  remote  period  of  the  past  the  forefathers  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Persians  and  nearly  all  of  the  European  nations 
were  one  people,  living  together  on  the  Plateau  north  and 
northwest  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  as  has  been  already 
stated  by  several  authorities.  Under  pressure  of  numbers,  and 
spurred  by  their  own  enterprising  nature,  these  Aryan  peoples 
began  and  for  ages  continued  to  move,  mainly  westward,  from 
their  ancestral  seats.  Of  this  great  original  stock  a  portion 
went  southward  across  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  peopled 
Hindustan,  Persia,  and  the  intervening  lands;  other  portions 
at  different  times  and  after  long  intervals,  came  westward  into 
Europe.  The  Cymri  were  the  first  comers  into  Europe  from 
among  the  Aryan  race.  They  appear  to  have  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent;  but  as  a  distinct 
people  they  are  only  now  found  inhabiting  parts  of  the  British 
Islands  and  France.  Later  came  the  Hellenic,  or  Grecian 
tribes,  who  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  the  Itallo-Latin 
tribes,  who  drove  the  Celts  out  of  the  peninsula  now  known  as 
Italy;  the  Teutonic  tribes,  who  drove  the  Celts  from  Central 
Europe,  and  finally  occupied,  in  addition,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  last  comers  of  the  Aryans  were  the  Lithu¬ 
anians  and  Slavonians,  the  latter  spread  over  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Bohemia,  while  the  Lithuanians  settled  on  the  Baltic 
Coast,  partly  in  Prussia  and  partly  in  Russia.  The  greatest 
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part  of  these  movements  took  place  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  thus  was  Europe  gradually  overspread  by  successive  waves 
of  Aryan  settlement. 

We  are  principally  interested  in  those  divisions,  or  tribes  of 
the  Aryan  family  who  came  westward,  and  we  notice  that  all 
authorities  agree  that  wherever  these  migrations  extended,  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  they  found  the  countries  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  people  of  Turanian,  or  Mongolian  stock.  Concern¬ 
ing  these  I  will  quote  from  the  “History  of  Civilization,”  by 
E.  A.  Allen,  Cincinnati,  1889,  who  says;  “We  are  now  learning 
that  far  back  in  the  past,  when  mankind  was  yet  young  in  the 
world,  the  great  Turanian  family  held  a  commanding  position. 
They  seem  to  have  dispersed  widely  over  the  earth.  Their 
migrations  began  long  before  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
people.  When  tribes  of  these  latter  people  began  their  wander¬ 
ings,  they  found  a  Turanian  people  inhabiting  the  country 
wherever  they  went.  Long  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  the 
fertile  plains  of  Chaldea  were  the  home  of  powerful  tribes  of 
this  family.  Egypt  and  the  fertile  Nile  valley,  the  home  of 
ancient  civilization,  was  their  possession  at  a  time  long  pre¬ 
ceding  the  rise  of  the  Pharaohs.  Their  Asiatic  origin  is  cor¬ 
roborated  by  what  we  have  learned  of  their  domestic  animals 
and  cereals,  which  we  know  to  be  also  from  Asia,  or  the  south¬ 
east.  These  Turanian  tribes  at  some  far  remote  time,  must 
have  appeared  in  Asia  Minor.  Urged  on  by  the  pressure  of 
increasing  population,  they  passed  into  Europe  and  northern 
Africa.  Their  progress  was  doubtless  slow;  but  they  gradually 
filled  Europe,  and  gradually  spread  over  the  entire  world — to 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  America.  The  road  from 
Barbarism  to  Civilization  is  long  and  difficult,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  but  one  of  the  families  of  men  were  able  to  attain 
that  end  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  The  Turanian  family, 
which  probably  advanced  men  from  Savageism  into  Barbarism, 
seems  to  have  at  that  stage  exhausted  its  energies.  This  is  but 
an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  race,  like  an  individual,  has 
a  period  of  growth,  a  maturity  of  healthful  powers,  and  an  old 
age  of  slow  decadence.  After  this  dispersing  over  the  world, 
carrying  with  them  the  culture  of  the  Neolithic  Age  (which 
will  be  hereafter  explained),  they  seem  to  have  halted  in  their 
progress.  It  remained  for  a  people  starting,  perhaps,  from  the 
same  state  of  culture,  but  with  new  energies,  finally  to  discover 
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and  employ  the  metals  in  the  construction  of  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments.  This  gave  them  such  a  command  over  nature  that 
civilization  became  possible.  But  whatever  advance  the  Tu¬ 
ranian  races  were  able  to  make  beyond  the  Neolithic  culture, 
was  by  reason  of  intercourse  with  these  people.  Where  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  from  them,  as  in  the  New  World,  they  re¬ 
mained,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Neolithic  culture. 

That  these  Turanian  peoples  inhabited  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  Americas,  and  even  the  Islands  of  the  five 
great  oceans,  is  now  conceded  by  most  scientific  men.  Ad¬ 
mitting  all  of  this  then,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  brings 
up  the  question  as  to  whether  even  these  were  the  first  people 
of  whose  existence  in  the  world  there  has  been  found  evidence. 
It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  that  there  were  not,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  regarded 
as  a  harmless  digression  if  I  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  majority  of  Archeologists,  Gelogists,  Philologists, 
Ethnologists  and  Antiquarians  upon  the  subject  at  the  present 
time.  This  will  carry  us  back  to  Cenozoic  time,  the  fourth 
and  last  of  the  great  artificial  divisions  of  Geological  time. 
This  Cenozoic  time  geologists  divide  into  Tertiary  time,  or  the 
Age  of  Mammals,  and  Quaternary  time,  or  the  Age  of  Man. 
Tertiary  time,  or  the  Age  of  Mammals,  they  subdivide  into 
Eocene  time,  Miocene  time  and  Pliocene  time.  Quaternary 
time,  they  subdivide  into  Glacial  time,  or  Pleistocene  time  and 
recent  time.  Quaternary  time,  or  the  Age  of  Man,  they  also 
further  subdivide  into  Ages  as  follows;  1st.  Paleolithic  Age, 
or  Old  Stone  Age,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  objects,  imple¬ 
ments  and  ornaments  are  chipped,  or  rough:  2nd.  Neolithic 
Age,  or  New  Stone  Age,  in  which  the  same  objects  are  pol¬ 
ished:  3d.  Bronze  Age,  and  4th.  Iron  Age.  They  tell  us  of  the 
great  Glacial  Age,  or  Ice  Age,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  Old  Stone  Age,  or  Paleolithic  Age  and  the  Neoli¬ 
thic  Age.  They  tell  us  of  people  who  lived  in  Pliocene  time, 
and  claim  to  have  conclusive  evidence  that  man  lived  in  the 
more  ancient,  or  earlier  Miocene  time.  They  tell  us  of  River 
Drift  men,  the  earlier,  and  of  Cave  men,  the  later,  who  both 
lived  previous  to  the  great  Ice  Age.  They  tell  us  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  tropical  climate  over  Europe  and  North  America 
previous  to  the  great  Ice  Age,  when  tropical  vegetation,  such 
as  palms,  figs,  cinnamon,  and  other  tropical  plants  and  trees, 
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and  of  birds,  some  of  them  identical  in  genera  and  species 
with  forms  existing  at  the  present  time,  and  of  tropical  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  the  Mammoth  Elephant,  Hairy  Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus,  Cave  Lion,  Bear,  Cave  Bear,  Deer  and  others, 
which  lived  as  far  north  as  Germany  and  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Europe  and  as  far  north  as  the  upper  Missouri  Valley 
in  North  America. 

The  evidence  they  present  of  the  presence  of  man  in  the 
world  in  these  remote  ages,  is  the  finding  of  chipped  and  pol¬ 
ished  stone  objects,  implements  and  ornaments,  associated  with 
the  bones  of  human  beings  in  a  few  instances,  and  with  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  now  with  few  exceptions  extinct, 
upon  which  these  people  mainly  subsisted,  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  all  now  deeply  buried  in  the  terraces  of  River  Drift, 
and  in  the  floors  of  Caves.  The  time  during  which  these 
chipped  stone  objects  were  apparently  made  and  used,  they 
denominate  the  rough,  or  Old  Stone  Age,  or  Paleolithic  Age, 
and  of  the  polished  stone  objects,  the  New  Stone,  or  Neolithic 
Age,  as  has  been  already  explained. 

These  stone  objects,  implements  and  ornaments  are  generally 
of  flint,  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  natural  substances,  and 
are  similar  to  the  chipped  and  polished  flint  arrow-heads, 
hatchets  and  tomahawks  found  in  our  own  country,  and  which 
we  accept  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  this 
country  by  Indians  at  some  former  time. 

These  simple  flint  objects  were  the  humble  instruments  that 
opened  up  the  interesting  and  thrilling  history  of  pre-historic 
times.  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  Father  McEnery,  and  later  Goodwin  Austin  in  England, 
Schmerling  in  Belgium,  and  Tournal  and  Christol,  and  especial¬ 
ly  Boucher  de  Parthes  in  France,  divined  the  meaning  of  the 
association  of  these  flints  with  the  remains  of  men  and  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  caves  and  terraces  of  river  drift.  The  native  people 
had  regarded  these  shaped  flints  as  “Thunder-bolts,”  and 
“Heaven  Axes.”  The  latter,  especially,  they  associated  with 
their  conception  of  wars  among  the  Gods,  and  a  “Heaven  Axe” 
had  long  been  a  prized  possession. 

They  tell  us  that  during  the  Glacial  Age  there  was  such  a 
lowering  of  temperature  throughout  the  world,  especially  of 
the  northern  part  of  it,  as  produced  arctic  conditions  such  as 
prevail  in  the  polar  regions  to-dav,  and  covered  the  northern 
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half  of  Europe  and  the  northern  half  of  North  America  with 
an  ice  sheet,  or  with  successive  ice  sheets,  of  immense  thick¬ 
ness,  which  arctic  conditions  prevailed  for  ages. 

This  immense  ice  sheet,  or  succession  of  ice  sheets,  thousands 
of  feet  in  thickness,  and  moving  southward  a  few  feet  a  day, 
by  their  ice  and  ice  borne  boulders  and  harder  stones,  imbedded 
in  their  under  surface,  gradually  ground  the  softer  stones, 
shales  and  slates,  over  their  wide  area  into  such  fine  condition 
as  produced  a  fertile  soil  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  who 
subsequently  inhabited  these  regions. 

Geologists  generally  agree  that  the  Glacial  Age  came  on  very 
gradually,  changing  the  climate  gradually  and  slowly  from  a 
tropical  to  an  arctic  one,  and  the  vegetable  and  animal  life 
heretofore  described,  was  as  gradually  and  slowly  destroyed  or 
driven  southward,  to  be  gradually  replaced  by  arctic  forms,  as 
dwarf  birch,  arctic  willow  and  stunted  mosses,  and  by  arctic 
animals,  such  as  the  musk  sheep,  musk  ox,  the  reindeer,  arctic 
fox,  tailless  hare,  marmot,  etc.,  though  some  of  the  hardier 
animals  presisted  throughout  this  age,  as  the  bison,  horse,  stag, 
beaver,  wild  cat,  wild  boar  and  some  species  of  bear. 

But  time  does  not  rest.  During  the  long  Glacial  Age  Europe 
must  have  presented  a  dreary  aspect.  But  finally  the  cold 
began  to  moderate,  and  the  climate  to  gradually  grow  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  that  a  new  people  appeared,  supposedly  also  from 
the  far  southeast,  south  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  the 
Neolithic  Age,  or  age  of  polished  stone,  was  ushered  in,  and 
man  began  another  cycle  of  development. 

Of  the  Paleolithic  Age,  the  morning  of  human  life  in  the 
world,  the  age  of  river-drift  men  and  of  cave  men,  we  learn 
only  from  geology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  Archeology,  Philol¬ 
ogy  and  Anthropology.  This  age  seems  to  have  extended  well 
into  the  great  Ice  Age,  when  such  animals  as  just  mentioned, 
with  others  equally  fierce,  which  had  long  lived  there,  and  were 
the  principal  food  of  these  Paleolithic  people,  were  gradually 
being  destroyed  or  driven  southward.  Paleo-lithic  man  was  a 
hunter  and  knew  the  art  of  producing  fire,  presumably  by 
friction,  and  he  roasted  or  cooked  the  flesh  upon  which  he 
mainly  subsisted,  as  is  shown  by  the  finding  of  ^shes  and  char¬ 
coal  in  the  different  layers  of  the  river-drift,  and  on  the  floors 
of  the  caves  where  he  lived.  Also  the  finding  of  bone  needles 
and  awls,  and  some  other  implements  in  these  deposits  indicate 
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that  he  wore  clothing,  most  probably  of  skins,  as  originally 
our  American  Indians.  Drawings  found  in  these  caves  indicate 
considerable  development  of  the  artistic  sense. 

As  indicated  above,  Paleolithic  man  was  a  hunter,  pursuing 
his  game  through  trackless  forests  inhabited  by  the  fierce 
beasts  above  mentioned,  often  at  the  risk  of  becoming  the 
hunted  instead  of  the  hunter;  without  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  weaving,  pottery,  or  of  the  domestic  animals,  he  had  lived 
the  same  monotonous  life  for  ages.  The  cold  was  becoming 
gradually  more  severe  The  ponderous  animals,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  familiar,  and  upon  whose  flesh  he  had  subsisted, 
were  being  gradually  driven  southward  or  perishing,  and  arctic 
r»oimals  were  taking  their  place.  His  manners  and  customs  had 
become  so  fixed  that  he  could  not  adapt  himself  to  change.  He, 
with  his  chipped  stone  implements,  had  fulfilled  his  mission. 
He  could  do  no  more  for  the  development  of  mankind  and 
passed  from  the  stage  forever. 

Long  ages  passed  away,  silent  ages,  silent  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  soughing  of  the  wind,  or  the  crashing  of  the  storm. 
Finally  Neolithic  man  appeared,  also  probably,  as  his  Paleo¬ 
lithic  predecessors,  from  the  far  east,  northwest  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  as  he  also  brought  the  cereals  an^I  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  peculiar  to  that  region.  He  could  now  look  upon  less 
forbidden  scenes.  The  glaciers  had  disappeared  and  beautiful 
lakes  and  rivers  and  river  valleys,  and  wide  forests  were  to  be 
seen.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  higher  culture.  The  tribal 
stage  had  been  reached,  and  men  were  beginning  to  live  in  huts 
and  houses  with  hearths  and  cooking  stones,  and  to  assemble 
their  houses  into  villages.  He  possessed  herds  of  sheep  and 
goats  which  he  had  probably  brought  with  him  from  Asia,  and 
he  tamed  the  horse.  He  was  also  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  The 
Women  acquired  the  art  of  making  pottery  and  of  weaving, 
and  wove  fabrics  from  wool  and  flax.  He  was  also  an  agricul¬ 
turist  and  horticulturist.  Much  can  be  inferred  of  the  culture 
and  manners  of  these  ancient  people  from  an  examination  of 
the  Lake  Dwellings,  or  Lake  Villages,  of  perhaps  a  little  later 
age,  the  first  of  which  was  discovered  in  Lake  Zurich  in  1854, 
and  since  which  time  more  than  two  hundred  have  been  found 
in  the  Alpine  Lakes.  In  these  Lake  Villages,  the  houses  were 
built  on  piles  or  stakes  in  the  water,  some  distance  out  from 
the  shore,  presumably  for  protection  against  their  enemies. 
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Some  of  these  villages,  or  parts  of  them,  were  evidently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  the  remains  of  their  contents  were  in  some 
cases  preserved  by  the  waters  of  the  Lakes  in  which  they  were 
submerged.  Among  these  have  been  discovered  objects  of  bone, 
horn,  pottery  and  bronze,  ornaments  of  jade,  etc.  There  has 
also  been  found  in  a  carbonized  condition,  wheat,  and  samples 
of  barley  and  millet,  as  well  as  dried  apples  and  pears.  In 
one  case  a  sample  of  carbonized  bread  was  found,  as  well  pre¬ 
served  as  that  found  at  Pompeii  much  later. 

Returning  to  “History  of  Civilization,”  by  Allen;  we  read; 
“We  would  naturally  expect  to  find  everywhere,  connecting 
links  between  these  two  ages — the  Paleolithic  and  the  Neoli¬ 
thic,  the  culture  of  the  one  gradually  changing  into  that  of  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  these  ages  is  everywhere  plainly  drawn;  and, 
furthermore,  we  are  learning  that  a  very  long  time  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  departure,  or  disappearance,  of  the  Paloelithic  tribes, 
and  the  arrival  of  their  Neolithic  successors.  This  is  shown 
in  a  great  many  ways,  and  we  will  notice  a  few  of  them.  We 
learn  that  Neolithic  man  occasionally  used  caverns  as  a  place 
of  habitation.  In  such  caves  there  is  nearly  always  a  thick 
layer  of  stalagmite,  carbonate  of  lime,  between  the  strata  con¬ 
taining  the  Paleolithic  implements  and  the  Neolithic  strata. 
The  lapse  of  time  is  also  shown  very  plainly  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  changes  wrought  in  the  surface  features  of  the 
country  by  the  action  of  running  water.  We  know  that,  in  a 
general  way,  these  changes  are  slow.  But  great  changes  have 
been  wrought  between  these  two  ages.”  Later,  page  174,  “We 
have  seen  that  the  highest  rank  we  can  assign  to  Paleolithic 
man  in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  Upper  Savageism.  But  when 
Neolithic  man  appears,  he  is  in  the  middle  status  of  Barbarism. 
The  time,  therefore,  between  the  disappearance  of  Paeolithic 
man  and  the  appearance  of  Neolithic  man,  was  long  enough  to 
enable  primitive  man  to  pass  one  entire  ethical  period,  that  of 
lower  Barbarism.  But  this  requires  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
probably  several  times  as  long  as  the  entire  series  of  years  since 
civilization  first  appeared.” 

When  we  contemplate  the  degree  of  culture  of  these  Neo¬ 
lithic  people,  and  are  assured  that  they  have  advanced  from 
lower  to  middle  barbarism,  and  then  remember  that  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  the  Paleolithic  people,  had  never  advanced  beyond 
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the  stage  of  upper  savageism,  we  are  impressed  with  the  mis¬ 
erable  and  cheerless  condition  of  these  Paleolithic  people, 
throughout  the  long  ages  of  their  life  upon  the  earth.  The 
Greeks,  and  especially,  the  Romans  recognized  that  man 
had  come  up  from  a  very  low  condition.  Lucretius,  a  Latin 
poet  of  the  century  before  Christ  says;  “The  ancient  weapons 
were  fists,  nails  and  teeth;  also  stones,  and  added  to  these 
fragments  of  boughs  from  the  forest;  but  after  fire  and 
flames  were  once  understood,  the  forces  of  iron  and  bronze 
were  discovered.”  Horace,  a  little  later,  in  his  third  Satire, 
Book  first,  says;  “When  (rude)  animals,  they  crawled  forth 
from  the  first  formed  earth,  the  mute  and  filthy  herd  fought 
with  their  nails  and  fists  for  their  acorn  and  caves,  after¬ 
ward  with  clubs,  and  finally  with  arms  which  experience 
had  forged;  till  they  found  out  words  and  names,  by  which 
they  ascertained  their  language  and  sensation;  thenceforward 
they  began  to  abstain  from  war,  to  fortify  towns,  and  establish 
laws.” 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  man  disclosed  in  this  study,  the  only 
question  which  need  concern  us  is  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 
Evidence  tending  to  prove  its  substantial  accuracy  should  be  as 
acceptable  as  that  disproving  it.  There  is  nothing  in  its  truth 
or  falsity  which  should  in  any  way  affect  man’s  belief  in  an 
overruling  providence,  or  in  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave, 
or  which  should  render  less  desirable  a  life  of  purity  and  honor. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  thanks¬ 
giving  mortals  have  is  the  possession  of  intellectual  powers 
which  enable  us  to  here  and  there  catch  a  glimpse  of  God’s 
universe,  which  the  Astronomer,  at  times  unfolds  to  us,  or  to 
dimly  comprehend  the  flight  of  time  since  the  “Beginning,” 
which  the  Geologist  finds  necessary  to  account  for  the  stu¬ 
pendous  results  wrought  by  slow  acting  causes.  It  seems  to 
us  eminently  fitting  that  God  should  place  man  here,  granting 
to  him  a  capacity  for  improvement,  but  bestowing  no  gift  or 
accomplishment,  which  by  exertion  and  experience  he  could  not 
acquire;  for  labor  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  price  of  ma¬ 
terial  good.  So  we  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  very  extended 
time  be  given  to  us  to  account  for  man’s  present  advancement. 
Our  sense  of  the  depths  from  which  he  has  ascended  is  equalled 
only  by  our  appreciation  of  the  future  opening  before  him. 
Individually  we  soon  will  have  passed  away.  Our  nation  may 
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disappear.  But  we  believe  our  race  has,  as  yet,  but  fairly 
started  in  its  line  of  progress;  time  only  is  wanted.  We  can 
but  think  that  that  view  which  limits  man  to  an  existence  ex¬ 
tending  over  but  a  few  thousand  years  of  the  past  is  a  be¬ 
littling  one.  Rather  let  us  think  of  him  as  existing  from  a 
past  separated  from  us  by  these  many  thousand  years;  win¬ 
ning  his  present  position  by  the  exercise  of  God-given  powers. 

We  believe  that  it  is  God’s  plan  that  man  shall  attain  to  a 
higher  plane  than  he  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  that  He  is 
directing  the  course.  But  what  will  be  necessary  on  God’s  part 
to  accomplish  His  purpose?  Will  it  be  as  it  has  always  been 
throughout  Biblical  and  profane  history;  by  punishment  for 
wrong  doing?  Will  it  be  as  with  His  own  chosen  people?  Will 
it  be  as  with  Greece  and  Rome?  Will  it  be  as  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Rome  on  down  the  ages?  Whenever  nations  and 
peoples  have  departed  from  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
from  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule,  internal  or  external 
wars  have  occurred.  In  ether  words,  God  has  invariably  found 
it  necessary  to  chastize  His  people  for  sin.  As,  for  instance, 
just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  instances  during  the  later 
aees,  which  occur  to  me;  the  thirty  years  war  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  late  World 
War.  It  is  a  fact,  that  as  a  rule,  no  great  changes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  people,  and  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  ever  been  brought  about,  except  by  war,  which,  it 
seems,  is  one  of  God’s  most  effectual  means  of  punishing  for 
wrong  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  contriving  to  make  it  a 
means  for  the  improvement  of  His  people.  Now  if  it  be  true 
that  God  invariably  punishes  for  wrong  doing,  and  all  history, 
observation  and  experience  prove  it  to  be  true,  it  should  cause 
us  to  reflect.  When  we  know  the  conditions  prevailing,  not 
to  go  further  than  our  own  country,  and  our  own  State,  and 
when  we  contemplate  the  dishonesty,  corruption  and  extrava¬ 
gance  in  high  places,  and  when  we  contemplate  the  thievery, 
violence  and  murder  so  constantly,  it  seems,  becoming  more 
and  more  common;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  what  has  always 
been  the  result;  upon  what  has  uniformly  been  the  punishment 
in  the  past,  we  tremble  at  the  thought  of  God’s  retribution 
that  is  sooner  or  later  sure  to  come.  For  the  country,  and  for 
the  people,  as  I  conceive  it,  there  are  only  two  ways  out  of 
this;  the  one  is  to  persist  in  our  present  course  and  suffer  the 
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punishment,  so  inevitable;  the  other  is  to  renew  our  allegiance 
to  God  in  His  way  and  in  our  several  ways  as  He  gives  us  sev¬ 
erally  to  see  the  way. 

Hegel,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  written  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  the  political  conditions  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  at  that  time,  says:  “In  Europe  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  divided  into  classes,  and  wealth  and  poverty  had  be¬ 
come  extreme,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  could  no 
longer  satisfy  its  necessities,  and  live  in  the  way  it  desired. 
The  United  States,  however,  at  that  time  was  exempt  from 
that  pressure,  for  it  had  the  outlet  for  colonization  wide  open, 
and  the  excess  of  the  people  could  move  to  the  prairies  of  the 
Great  West.  From  this  fact  the  source  of  discomfort  from 
lack  of  room  did  not  exist  in  this  country.  Europe,  however, 
notwithstanding  all  the  migrations  to  other  countries,  had  no 
such  free  outlet,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  countries  could 
not  be  made  until  the  immeasurable  space  of  the  United  States 
should  be  occupied  and  the  people  begin  to  be  pressed  back 
upon  each  other,  as  then  in  Europe.  When  the  agricultural 
lands  shall  have  been  occupied,  and  the  increase  in  agriculture 
shall  have  been  checked,  the  people,  instead  of  pressing  out¬ 
ward  to  occupy  the  fields,  will  press  inward  upon  each  other, — 
pursuing  town  occupations  and  trading  with  their  fellows.” 

This  overcrowding  which  Hegel  foresaw,  has  come  to  be 
keenly  felt  in  our  country,  and  a  firmer  government  may  event¬ 
ually  be  necessary.  To  the  observing  mind  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  not  without  indications  that  within  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  mav  come  the  supreme  test  of  government  by  the  people. 
But  how  will  a  firmer  government  be  brought  about?  Let  us 
suppose  that  under  the  competition  of  political  parties,  where 
everv  male  and  female  alike,  has  a  vote,  and  where  the  profes¬ 
sional  politician  and  the  “Wire  Puller,”  as  always,  are  inter¬ 
ested,  an  election  is  held,  at  which  all  alike  have  voted.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  we  have  gotten  an  average  expression  of  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  this  thus  becomes  the  highest 
intelligence  of  the  State.  If  all  were  of  equal  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  capability  of  thinking,  or  competent  of  ever  at¬ 
taining  to  that  equality,  it  would  be  different,  but  it  would 
require  a  pre-eminent  imagination,  in  the  face  of  all  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  to  reach  such  a  conclusion.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  average  of  the  majority  of  the  people  are  im- 
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provident  and  extravagant;  hence,  the  improvident  and  ex¬ 
travagant  managment  of  the  business  of  the  State,  resulting  in 
unreasonable  salaries  and  expenses,  confiscatory  taxes,  and  un¬ 
certain  administration  of  justice.  Education,  and  a  degree  of 
preparation  and  fitness,  are  required  preliminary  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Medicine,  Law,  Divinity,  and  the  scientific  professions 
and  mechanical  pursuits.  But  in  the  exercise  of  the  electoral 
franchise,  upon  which  the  protection  of  persons,  property,  and 
the  general  welfare  depends,  there  are  no  safe-guards,  and 
all  persons,  and  all  property,  and  the  general  welfare  alike, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  average  intelligence.  Our  system  of 
education,  which  assumes  to  be  the  hope  of  the  State,  is  being 
commercialized,  and  is  allowing  its  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  its  true  object.  For  instance,  as  in  many  other  things,  it  is 
losing  its  equilibrium  on  the  subject  of  athletics.  The  “mus¬ 
cular  bruiser,”  who  can  smash  his  way  through  the  line,  over¬ 
shadows  the  student  who  can  demonstrate  the  most  difficult 
theorems.  We  are  losing  initiative.  Instead  of  considering  a 
profession,  or  a  business,  and  an  independent  career,  we  are 
anxious  about  what  job  may  be  open.  We  are  traveling  in  the 
direction  of  the  Over-lord,  and  the  dependent.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  our  large  and  burdensome  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tion  are  being  senselessly  squandered  and  wasted;  several 
Monday  mornings  since,  as  I  was  about  to  pass  two  negro 
girls,  lazily  lolling  their  way  to  school,  with  an  armful  of 
books,  I  overheard  one  of  them  remark  to  the  other;  “Lai 
Tve  not  looked  at  my  G’om’try  or  French  since  I  left  school 
Friday”. 

Moving  pictures  which  are  so  capable  of  being  made  a  means 
of  education  and  culture,  are  generally  made  to  appeal  to 
coarseness  and  the  lower  instincts.  Even  their  advertisements, 
flaunted,  as  they  are,  in  everybody's  face,  are  too  often  an  in¬ 
sult  to  decency,  suggest  familiarities  between  sexes  that  are  de¬ 
grading,  and  show  the  small  concern  of  our  authorities,  and  the 
people  that  confer  that  authority,  for  the  uplift  and  moral 
condition  of  our  young  people. 

The  United  States  is  the  land  of  the  future,  and  in  the  ages 
that  lie  before,  will  be  compelled  to  share  more  largely  still 
in  the  world’s  responsibilities.  As  these  responsibilities  in¬ 
crease,  may  our  knowledge  and  enlightenment  increase,  and 
may  the  devotion  of  our  people  to  our  country  be  so  disin- 
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terested  and  supreme,  as  will  insure  a  wise  and  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  every  duty  and  obligation,  preserve  our  institu¬ 
tions  unchanged,  and  avert,  what  has  been  throughout  history, 
the  common  destiny  of  the  nations. 

It  has  been  said  that  Christianity  combines  the  darkest  pes¬ 
simism  with  the  brightest  optimism.  This  is  true.  For  no¬ 
where  has  the  inclination  of  men  to  moral  baseness,  and  its 
consequent  effects  upon  the  conditions  and  affairs  of  life  been 
more  manifest,  more  keenly  felt  and  more  deplored  than  among 
Christians  in  different  ages  throughout  its  history,  especially 
its  more  ancient  history.  Nowhere,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
original  and  sublime  destiny  of  man,  and  what  he  is  capable  of, 
been  more  manifest.  Christianity  seeks  man  from  among  the 
ruins  to  counteract  the  work  of  devastation  which  depravity 
has  effected,  and  to  elevate  him  to  freedom  and  nobleness.  In 
the  ancient  eastern  nations,  Monarchies,  one  in  each  was  free; 
in  Greece  and  Rome  some  were  free;  in  Christianity  all  are  free. 
It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity  to  persist  in 
making  manifest  the  eternal  value  of  the  person.  It  puts  man’s 
personality  on  a  grade  so  elevated,  that  no  philosophy,  or  sage, 
or  school,  or  system,  outside  of  Christianity,  ever  though  of 
placing  him. 

To  the  Greeks,  good  meant  that  which  was  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  and  they  enjoyed  the  products  of  this  illusion  with 
rapture,  and  forgot,  or  were  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  that 
there  were  duties  and  obligations  in  life.  They  did  not  regard 
it  necessary  to  deny  themselves  the  pleasures  of  the  moment. 
At  Athens,  life  was  a  frolic,  full  of  what  they  considered  good 
things,  to  enjoy  which,  they  neglected  any  contemplation,  or 
did  not  have  any  conception,  of  a  future  existence. 

St.  Paul,  when  the  man  of  Athens  brought  him  into  the 
Areopagus,  saying,  may  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine, 
whereof  thou  speakest,  is?  And  he,  while  standing  on  Mars 
Hill,  opposite  the  columns  of  the  Acropolis,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  the  representatives  of  their  gods  in  marble,  in  the 
face  of  the  then  highest  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world,  and  de¬ 
clared  unto  them  the  teachings,  and  unfolded  unto  them  the 
predestined  purpose  of  the  Christ,  they  could  not  comprehend. 

In  writing  the  history  of  a  people,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  minds  of  the  readers  a  true  cultural  perception  of 
that  people  without  taking  into  account  their  religious  beliefs. 
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I  would  not  desire  to  influence  the  religious  belief  of  any  one, 
but  would  rather  be  able  to  remove  all  obstacles  from  the  free 
exercise  of  their  convictions  in  this  respect.  Limiting  ourselves 
to  two  subjects.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  evidence  that 
geology  presents  of  the  wonderful  results  of  slow  acting  agen¬ 
cies,  and  meditate  upon  the  wonders  of  our1  solar  system  which 
astronomy  reveals,  both  of  which  are  constantly  obtruding 
themselves  upon  our  notice,  our  minds  are  so  constituted  that 
we  can  not  avoid  logical  conclusions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
God  will  hold  against  us  such  conclusions  as  we  reach  in  all 
good  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  God  is 
pleased  to  have  us  worship  Him,  each  in  his  own  way  as  He 
gives  us  to  see  the  way.  Personally,  I  have  long  been  im¬ 
pressed  that  it  is  not  essential  whether  we  believe  that  the 
world,  with  all  its  animal  and  vegetable  life,  including  Adam, 
was  cieated  in  six  days,  or  whether  we  believe  that  God  chose 
to  create  as  is  the  teachings  of  science.  In  either  case  we  can 
equally  believe  in  the  existence,  power  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  have  faith  in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
calling  into  being  of  the  first  vital  spark,  whether  as  in  Adam 
with  body  and  faculties  complete,  or  as  in  the  primordial  jelly- 
speck,  with  the  urge  to  evolve,  is  equally  an  act  of  supreme 
power,  is  equally  a  miracle.  The  great  miracle,  as  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  is  that  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  an  obscure  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  without  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  with  but  slight  association  with  learned  men,  should, 
unless  divine,  have  preached  sermons,  delivered  discourses,  and 
produced  arguments  that  contained  the  truest  and  soundest 
philosophy,  the  purest  ethics,  and  the  profoundest  wisdom,  and 
upon  which  was  established  a  religious  system  which  has  proved 
a  model  of  perfection,  adapted  to  all  times  and  conditions,  but 
most  perfectly  to  the  most  advanced  and  perfect  state  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  has  consequently  slowly  and  gradually  grown  with 
the  progress  of  nations  and  of  peoples  to  an  ever  increasing 
influence.  This  religious  sysiem  has  strikingly  attracted  the 
attention,  gained  the  confidence,  and  comforted  and  inspired 
the  souls  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  world.  The  moral  teach¬ 
ings  of  this  One  Perfect  Man,  Jesus  Christ,  even  now,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  after  His  time,  with  all  the  advancement 
we  have  made,  are  yet  as  far  ahead  of  our  civilization  as  that 
is  behind  a  perfect  condition. 
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I  just  said  that  I  do  not  believe  that  God  will  hold  against 
us  such  conclusions  as  we  reach  in  all  good  conscience;  and  in 
this  connection  1  would  notice  the  claim  of  very  good  scholars, 
which  is,  that  the  Hebrew  word,  “lorn,”  means  equally  day,  era, 
period  or  epoch.  If  either  of  these  lasts  three  words  had  been 
employed  in  the  translation  instead  of  the  first,  then  religion 
and  science  would  have  been  in  accord,  much  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  would  have  been  avoided,  and  each  together,  could  have 
looked  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God. 

Professor  John  Fiske,  a  noted  scholar,  historian  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Cosmic  Philosophy,  says;  “But 
many  ages  of  speculative  revolution  have  shown  that  while 
knowledge  grows  and  old  beliefs  fall  away,  and  creed  succeeds 
creed,  nevertheless  that  Faith  which  makes  the  innermost  es¬ 
sence  of  religion  is  indestructible.  Were  it  not  for  the  stead¬ 
fast  conviction  that  this  is  so,  what  could  sustain  us  in  dealing 
with  questions  so  mighty  and  so  awful  that  one  is  sometimes 
fain  to  shrink  from  facing  their  full  import,  lest  the  mind  be 
overwhelmed  and  forever  paralyzed  by  a  sense  of  its  noth¬ 
ingness.” 

Professor  W.  W.  Keen,  one  of  the  leading  anatomists  and 
scientific  men  in  the  United  States,  in  his;  “I  believe  in  God 
and  Evolution,”  says;  “I  hope  to  dispel  the  fears  of  some  ear¬ 
nest  Christian  people  that  science  and  the  Scriptures  are  incom¬ 
patible.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  both.  Every  year 
of  my  life,  devoted  especially  to  scientific  teaching  and  writing, 
has  only  strengthened  my  belief  in  both.  To  me  and  to  many 
another  believer  in  evolution,  the  Bible  is  the  Book  of  Books. 
It  is  a  precious  manuel  of  religion,  but  not  a  text  book  of 
science.  It  lays  down  rules  of  conduct,  it  is  an  inspirer  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope.  It  is  the  great  revealer  of  God  to 
man  through  Jesus  Christ.” 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  to  his  son  on  entering  College  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “You  know  that  you  never  have  been  hampered  with 
religious  forms  of  restraint,  and  that  with  mere  unmeaning 
forms  I  have  no  sympathy.  But  I  most  strongly  and  affec¬ 
tionately  impress  upon  you  the  priceless  value  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  study  of  that  Book  as  the  one  unfailing 
guide  to  life.  Deeply  respecting  it,  and  bowing  down  before 
the  character  of  our  Savior,  as  separated  from  the  vain  con¬ 
structions  and  conventions  of  men,  you  cannot  go  very  far 
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wrong,  and  will  always  preserve  at  heart  a  true  spirit  of  ven¬ 
eration  and  humility.” 

We  can  never  settle  these  religious  questions,  however,  for 
all,  or  for  each  other,  but  each  must  work  out  a  conception, 
and  reach  a  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  and  conscience. 

I  will  summarize  the  thought  of  Rev.  A.  Schade,  LL.  B.  as 
set  out  in  his  History  of  Philosophy,  which  is  about  as  follows; 
“The  religious  thought  has  ever  been  the  most  powerful  under¬ 
current  in  the  stream  of  History,  the  chief  factor  in  every  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  cardinal  principle  in  our  civilization  ....  Let  us 
modestly  state  the  first  premise  of  our  disquisition  in  the 
form  of  the  hypothesis  that — God  is.  If  so,  he  planted  at  the 
creation  a  consciousness  of  Himself  into  the  human  creature, 
and  not  only  into  the  small  part  of  the  intellect.  This  im¬ 
parted  thought  of  God  reveals  itself  in  the  expectation  of  the 
creature  to  receive  something  from  its  Creator,  and  in  feeling 
itself  drawn  to  Him  in  all  circumstances,  so  as  to  open  itself 
for  Him  and  to  remain  susceptible  of  Him.  The  Creator  sees 
in  this  human  creature  the  reflection  of  his  own  image,  and 
man,  the  creature,  feels  that  he  is  thought  of  and  looked  upon, 
....  the  human  mind  is  ever  ready  to  meet  the  thought  of  God, 
and  even  to  seek  Him.  It  possesses  within  itself  an  instinctive, 
almost  a  determining  presentment  of  being  created  for  the  sake 
of  that  thought.” 

James  Freeman  Clark,  in  his  “The  Christian  Idea  of  God,” 
says  something  like  this;  “God  in  Christ  comes  near  to  the  soul, 
and  as  an  ever-present  friend  and  helper;  as  one  who  forgives 
and. saves,  a  perpetual  inspiration  and  guide;  a  friend  nearer 
than  any  other  to  every  child  high  or  low.  Farther  than  this 
Monotheism,  (the  idea  of  one  God  alone)  can  hardly  go,  for 
this  combines  the  two  extremes  of  religious  thought  in  a  har¬ 
monious  whole,  that  of  a  Being  who  is  infinitely  removed  from 
us  by  His  greatness,  and  the  Being  who  comes  nearest  to  us 
by  His  love.” 

But  to  resume:  We  notice  that  both  Paleolithic  man  and 
Neolithic  man,  and  a  long  time  afterward,  the  Aryan,  came 
from  the  far  south-east,  from  the  region  of  the  high  table-lands 
of  Central  Asia,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  cereals  and  domestic 
animals  they  brought  with  them.  Now  there  were  men  living 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  these 
Asiatic  peoples,  but  they  were  of  a  much  lower  culture.  Why 
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was  this  true  in  the  instance  of  every  migration  from  the  far 
south-east?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  explained  in  this 
way.  This  region  was  farther  south  than  Europe,  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  great  northern  ocean  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
land,  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  it  ever  suffered  from 
glacial  conditions  as  did  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  land  of 
mild  climate,  and  in  many  parts  at  least,  of  fertile  soil.  Parts 
of  Central  Asia,  Cashmere  and  India,  from  very  remote  times, 
have  been  objects  of  desire  for  other  people,  as  lands  teeming 
with  riches  and  marvels.  These  conditions,  and  these  environ¬ 
ments  were  verv  much  more  favorable  to  comfort,  well  being, 
and  consequently,  to  the  development  of  the  human  species, 
than  were  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe.  Ages  later, 
however,  when  the  Aryan  had  come  to  occupy  Europe,  con¬ 
ditions  had  so  changed  as  to  climate,  and  otherwise,  as  to 
make  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  development  of  a  higher  culture. 

Quoting  again  from  History  of  Civilization,  by  Allen,  we 
read;  “We  must  not  forget  that  our  civilization  owes  much  to 
our  Neolithic  ancestors.  When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  before  animals  could  be  profitably  held 
in  a  domestic  state,  or  cultivation  of  the  earth  made  profitable, 
we  must  almost  wonder  that  they  succeeded  in  either  direction. 
Aside  from  these,  we  turn  to  them  for  the  origin  of  trade, 
navigation  and  mining.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  battle 
of  civilization  had  been  won,  .  .  .  The  child  needs  the  schooling 
of  adversity  and  trial  to  make  a  complete  man  of  himself,  and 
it  is  ever  so  with  races  of  men.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  strug¬ 
gling  up  from  dense  ignorance,  contending  against  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  compelled  to  wage  war  against  fierce  animals,  sus¬ 
taining  life  in  the  midst  of  the  low  temperature  which  had 
loaded  the  Northern  Hemisphere  with  snow  and  ice,  had 
much  to  do  in  developing  those  qualities  which  rendered  civil¬ 
ization  possible. 

But  we  will  return  more  directly  to  the  subiect  of  our  Aryan 
ancestors.  The  Greeks  had  knowledge  of  the  Aryan  people', 
whether  they  knew  they  were  of  the  same  family  we  are  not 
sure,  and  Herodatus  had  much  to  say  of  them. 

I  will  Quote  from  the  History  of  Herodatus,  by  George  Raw- 
linson,  M.  A.,  which,  as  Rawlinson  explains  in  his  title  page, 
is  a  new  English  version,  edited  with  copious  notes  and  ap- 
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pendices,  illustrating  the  History  and  Geography  of  Herodatus, 
from  the  most  recent  sources  of  information;  embodying  the 
chief  results,  historical  and  ethnographical,  which  have  been 
obtained  in  the  progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyphical 
discovery. 

In  Vol.  i,  Page  417,  Rawlinson  says;  “That  the  Medes  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family,  closely  allied  both  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  religion  to  the  Persians,  another  Aryan  tribe,  seems 
now  to  be  generally  admitted.  The  statement  of  Herodatus 
with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appellation,  combined  with 
the  native  tradition  of  the  Persians  which  brought  their  an¬ 
cestors  from  Aria,  would,  perhaps,  alone  suffice  to  establish 
this  ethnic  affinity.  Other  prools,  however,  are  not  wanting. 
The  Medes  are  invariably  called  Aryans  by  the  Armenian 
writers,  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  inscription  upon  his 
tomb,  declared  himself  to  be  a  “Persian,”  the  son  of  a  Per¬ 
sian,  an  Aryan,  of  Aryan  descent.”  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
ethnic  appellation  of  Aryan  appertains  to  the  two  nations 
equally;  and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  religion  were  almost  identical. 

Further  on,  on  page  545  we  read;  “The  eastern,  or  Aryan 
migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European  race  became  settled  up¬ 
on  the  Indus,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  We  have  nothing  in¬ 
deed  but  the  evidence  of  compartive  philology  on  which  to 
distinctly  ground  the  belief,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo-Phrygian,  Lycian,  Thracian 
Sarmatian,  Cymric,  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  races  dwelt 
together,  the  common  possessors  of  a  single  language.  The  evi¬ 
dence  thus  furnished  is,  however,  conclusive,  and  compels  us 
to  derive  the  various  and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated 
from  a  single  ethnic  stock,  and  to  assign  them  at  some  time 
or  other  a  single  locality.  In  the  silence  of  authentic  history 
Armenia  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  centre  from 
which  they  spread;  and  the  Aryan  race  may  be  supposed  to 
have  wandered  eastward  about  the  same  time  that  the  two 
other  kindred  branches  and  streams  began  to  flow,  the  one 
northward  across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over  Asia 
Minor  and  into  Europe.  The  early  history  of  the  Aryans  is 
for  many  ages  an  absolute  blank,  but  at  a  period  certainly 
anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era  they  were  set¬ 
tled  in  the  tract  watered  by  the  upper  Indus,  and  becoming 
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strained  for  room  began  to  send  out  colonies  eastward  and 
westward.  On  the  one  side  their  movements  may  be  traced  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  where  they  are  seen  advancing  step 
by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  the  primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they 
gradually  drove  before  them  into  the  various  mountain  ranges, 
where  their  descendants  still  exist  speaking  Turanian  dialects. 
On  the  other  hand  their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the 
most  early  portions  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  western  or  Medo-Persian  Aryans.  Leaving  their  Vedic 
brethem  to  possess  themselves  of  the  broad  plains  of  Hindustan 
and  to  become  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Hindoos,  the  Zen- 
dis  or  Medo-Persian  Aryans  crossed  the  high  chain  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh,  and  occupied  the  region  watered  by  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Oxus.  Here  too  the  Aryans  come  into  contact 
with  the  Scythic  and  Turanian  races,  which  they  either  dis¬ 
possessed  or  made  subjects.  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria  (or 
Herat),  Hyrcania,  Archosia,  Rhagiana,  Media  Atropatene 
(Azerbijan),  were  successively  occupied  by  them,  and  they  thus 
extended  themselves  in  a  continuous  line  from  Afghanistan  to 
beyond  the  Caspian.  At  this  point  there  was,  perhaps,  a  long 
pause  in  their  advance,  after  which  the  emigration  burst  forth 
again  with  fresh  strength,  projecting  a  strong  Indo-European 
element  into  Armenia,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  south¬ 
ward  along  the  chain  of  the  Zagros,  occupied  Media  Magna, 
and  thence  descending  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
Persia  proper  and  Carmania  formed,  perhaps,  the  limit  of  its 
progress. 

In  vol.  4,  page  167,  Rawlinson  says;  “The  Aria  (Bactria) 
of  Herodatus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  extensive  tract. 
It  was  probably  bounded  by  Parthia  upon  the  west,  by  Cho- 
rasmia  upon  the  north,  by  Satagydia  and  the  country  of  the 
Aparytes  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Thamanaeans  upon  the  south. 
Strabo  gives  it  a  length  of  2000  stadia,  less  than  57  miles, 
with  a  breadth  of  only  300  stadia,  less  than  9  miles,  extending 
it  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain  chain  which  here 
bounded  Bactriana  (the  Paropanissus),  probably  from  about 
Chorim  to  the  source  of  the  Arius  river  (the  modem  Heriud). 
Ptolomy  inclines  it,  apparently  a  little  more  to  the  west;  but 
in  the  main  agrees  with  Strabo.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Aryans  occupied  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Elburz  range, 
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and  the  fertile  country  between  that  range  and  the  desert  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  east  of  the  Parthians,  extending  thence  along 
the  valley  of  the  Heriud  to  some  distance  above  Herat;  but 
their  bounds  on  either  side  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  maps  of  the  ancient  Geographers,  Erastostenes,  Strabo, 
Pomponius  Mela,  and  Ptolomy,  of  the  time  of  from  226  B.  C. 
to  150  A.  D.,  all  locate  Aria,  or  Bactria  as  Herodatus  located  it. 

Later  on,  same  page,  Rawlinson  says;  “The  Bactrians  are 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  north-eastern 
frontier,  and  offered  a  stout  resistance  to  Alexander,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  satrapy  at  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  The  Bactrian  tribes  paid  tribute  as  far  as  Aegli  to 
Darius  in  gold  and  silver.”  T  have  figured  on  the  amount  of 
this  tribute,  and  have  made  it  what  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  four  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  our  money.  This  tax 
was  for  the  use  of  the  Court  alone.  When  we  consider  that 
Bactria  was  one  of  twenty-four  satrapies,  and  among  the  smal¬ 
lest,  we  realize  the  immense  revenue  of  the  Persian  Monarchy. 

fn  the  Seven  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World,  also 
by  Rawlinson,  vol.  2,  page  36,  we  find  this;  “The  ethnic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Median  people  is  at  the  present  day  scarcely  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  close  connection  which  all  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  established  between  them  and  the  Persians, 
the  evidence  of  their  proper  names  and  of  their  language,  as 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  together  with  the  express  statement 
of  Herodatus  and  Strabo,  combine  to  prove  that  they  belonged 
to  that  branch  of  the  human  family  known  to  us  as  the  Aryan 
or  Iranic,  a  leading  subdivision  of  the  great  Indo-European 
race.  The  tie  of  a  common  language,  common  manners  and 
customs,  and  to  a  great  extent  a  common  belief,  united  in 
ancient  times  all  the  dominant  tribes  of  the  great  plateau, 
extending  even  beyond  the  plateau  in  one  direction  to  the 
Taxartes  and  in  another  to  the  Hyphasis.  Persians,  Medes, 
Sargatians,  Gandarians,  Chorasmians,  Bactrians,  Sogdianians, 
Hyrcanians,  Sarmathians  and  Sanscritic  Indians  belonged  all 
to  a  single  stock,  differing  from  one  another  probably  not  much 
more  than  now  differ  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Teutonic 
or  Salvonic  race.  Between  the  tribes  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  Aryan  territory  the  divergence  was  no  doubt  consider¬ 
able;  but  between  any  two  neighboring  tribes  the  differences 
was  probably  in  most  cases  slight.” 
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Further  on  the  same  author  says;  “The  general  physical 
character  of  the  ancient  Aryan  race  is  best  gathered  from  the 
sculptures  of  the  Achamenian  kings,  which  exhibit  to  us  a 
very  noble  variety  of  the  human  species — a  form  tall,  graceful 
and  stately;  a  physiognomy  handsome  and  pleasing,  often 
somewhat  resembling  the  Greek;  the  forehead  high  and 
straight,  the  nose  nearly  in  the  same  line,  long  and  well  formed, 
sometimes  markedly  aquiline,  the  upper  lip  short,  commonly 
shaded  by  a  moustache,  the  chin  rounded  and  generally  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  curly  beard.  The  hair  evidently  grew  in  great 
plenty,  and  the  race  was  proud  of  it.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
it  was  worn  smooth,  but  drawn  back  from  the  forehead  and 
twisted  in  a  row  of  crisp  curls,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
arranged  into  a  large  mass  of  similar  and  close  ringlets  at  the 
back  of  the  head  and  over  the  ears.” 

“Of  the  Median  women  we  have  no  representations  upon 
the  sculptures;  but  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  stature  and  for  their  beauty.  The 
same  qualities  were  observable  in  the  women  of  Persia,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  Ammianus,  Marcellinus  and  others.  The 
Aryan  races  seem  in  old  times  to  have  treated  women  with  a 
certain  chivalry  which  allowed  the  full  development  of  their 
physical  powers  and  charms,  and  rendered  them  specially  at¬ 
tractive  alike  to  their  husbands  and  to  the  men  of  other  na¬ 
tions.” 

Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  or  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 
Book  III,  Chap.  2,  25,  in  addressing  his  soldiers,  says;  “But  I 
am  afraid  that  if  we  would  once  learn  to  live  in  idleness,  to 
revel  in  abundance,  and  to  associate  with  the  fair  and  stately 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  wre  would,  like 
the  Lotus  Eaters,  think  no  more  of  the  road  homew7ard.” 

Returning  to  Rawlinson,  we  read;  “The  woodcuts  of  the 
preceding  volume  will  have  made  the  reader  sufficiently  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  Persians,  or,  at  any  rate, 
with  the  representations  of  it  which  have  come  down  to  us 
upon  the  Persian  monuments.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
type  of  face  and  head  is  uniform  upon  all  of  them,  and  offers 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  type  assigned  to  themselves  by 
the  Assyrians,  from  whom  the  Aryans  evidently  adopted  the 
general  idea  of  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  their  general  mode  of 
treating  subjects  upon  them.  The  novelty  of  the  physiognomy 
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is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  truthfulness;  and  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  evidence  which  we  have,  that  the 
Persian  artists  aimed  at  representing  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  and  succeeded  fairly  in  rendering  them.  Varieties  of  phy¬ 
siognomy  are  represented  upon  bas-reliefs  with  much  care,  and 
sometimes  writh  remarkable  success.” 

According  to  Herodatus,  the  skulls  of  the  Persians  were  ex¬ 
traordinarily  thin  and  weak, — a  phenomenon  for  which  he  ac¬ 
counted  by  the  national  habit  of  always  covering  the  head. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  reality  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  such  a  practice  could  at  all  tend  to  produce  such  a  result. 
If,  therefore,  we  regard  the  fact  of  thinness  as  established,  we 
can  only  view  it  as  an  original  feature  of  the  physical  type  of 
the  race.  Such  a  feature  would  imply,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  heads  were  of  the  ordinary  size,  a  large  brain  cavity,  and 
so  an  unusual  volume  of  brain  matter,  which  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  concomitant  of  high  intellectual  power. 

Thinness  of  skull  is  still  a  characteristic  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Aryan  people,  as  all  anatomists  are  well  aware,  and 
seems  to  be  a  constant  characteristic  of  large  brain  develop¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  been  through  this  brain  development  that 
the  Aryan  race  has  become  what  it  is  to-day,  the  intellectual 
race  of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  all  the  racial  characteristics 
that  has  been  peculiar  to  this  race,  and  that  it  has  carried  with 
it  throughout  the  long  ages  that  we  have  traced,  as  best  we 
can,  its  physical  and  mental  development.  There  is,  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  tall  stature,  the  fair  complexion,  the  light  colored 
hair,  the  blue  eyes  and  the  peculiar  form  of  face  which  has 
become  to  be  called  Grecian  or  Roman. 

Further  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  race;  Allen 
says;  “In  many  ways,  however,  the  Afghans  show  their  Aryan 
descent.  They  have  strong  frames  and  muscular  energy.  They 
are  as  bold  as  they  are  strong,  and  have  ever  glorified  in  their 
independence.  ‘Let  our  blood  flow,  if  need  be,  but  we  will 
have  no  master,’  is  their  motto.  They  are  skilled  artisans, 
hospitable,  generous,  and  even  truthful  . ,  .  The  man  who  shuts 
his  door  to  the  stranger  is  no  Afghan,  says  the  national  prov¬ 
erb.  They  still  retain  the  tribal  form  of  government,  and  all 
the  tribal  divisions  exist  in  full  vigor. . .  .  The  women  are  much 
respected,  and  manage  the  household  with  intelligence  and  firm¬ 
ness.  “Go  to  India  for  wealth,  to  Kashmere  for  pleasure,  but 
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to  the  Afghans  for  a  wife,”  is  an  oriental  proverb  that  il¬ 
lustrates  this  point.” 

But  there  is  another  side  to  their  character.  They  regard 
everything  as  fair  in  war,  and  show  no  mercy  to  their  enemies. 
“God  shield  us  from  the  vengence  of  the  cobra,  the  elephant 
and  the  Afghan,”  is  a  prayer  the  Musslman  has  long  since 
learned  to  repeat. 

As  we  consider  the  long  history  of  the  race,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  remained  stationary,  but  that  its  course  has 
been  one  of  constant  and  gradual  progress  upward,  we  are 
impressed  with  its  pertinacity  and  determination,  and  become 
deeply  interested  in  what  has  been  its  environment,  and  the 
influences  that  have  shaped  its  destiny,  and  made  it,  in  all  lines 
of  endeavor  and  progress,  the  predominant  race  of  the  world. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  clearest  conception  we  can  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  of  its  numerous  branches,  and  of  the  many 
and  various  peoples  gradually  admixed  with  them,  as  they 
have  appeared,  and  sometimes  disappeared,  until  they  finally 
acquired  the  Aryan  type  and  characteristics,  and  as  those  sur¬ 
viving  have  severally  taken  a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in 
the  development  of  our  civilization  throughout  the  long  ages 
of  its  gradual  growth. 

Research  is  fast  resurrecting  ancient  and  mediaeval  history. 
The  reading  of  inscription,  the  comparison  of  languages,  and 
the  search  of  the  Archaeologist  are  fast  attracting  attention  to 
the  pages  of  ancient  history.  Rays  of  light  are  falling  to  us 
from  the  dim  past  of  myth  and  tradition.  New  pictures  are 
being  formed,  some  fanciful,  while  other  present  the  life  of 
ancient  times  in  truthful  colors.  But  many  mysteries  remain. 
The  unknown  is  still  vaster  than  the  known.  But  through  the 
gloom  we  catch  glimpses  of  many  people  of  which  little  is 
known.  Such  a  people  were  the  Pelasgians,  of  whom  historians 
have  only  drawn  outline  sketches.  These  Pelasgians,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  said  to  have  been  the  children  of  the  black  earth. 
“Future  discoveries  may  tell  us  more  about  them,  but  should 
we  try  to  assign  them  a  place  in  history,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  they  were  the  offspring  of  these  Aryan  tribes  that  were 
the  first  to  penetrate  into  Greece,  Thrace,  and  even  reached 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.”  The  conquered  Turanian  popula¬ 
tion,  that  previously  occupied  these  lands,  would,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  furnish  the  mothers  of  a  new  race.  The  mingled  Aryan 
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and  Turanian  blood  would  produce  a  mysterious  people  to 
whom  it  would  be  difficult,  in  our  day  at  least,  to  assign  a 
racial  place.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  Pelasgians.  They 
constituted  those  mysterious  tribes  of  people  that  inhabited 
the  shores  of  Europe  and  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
were  wont,  from  time  to  time,  to  sweep  down  with  their  arma¬ 
ments  upon  the  coasts  of  Egypt  to  the  fear  and  dismay  of  the 
Pharoahs.  Aryan  and  yet  Turanian,  indigenous  and  yet  for¬ 
eigners,  thus  probably,  arose  those  people  who  have  so  seri¬ 
ously  puzzled  historians. 

Historians  of  half  a  century  ago  readily  granted  the  myste¬ 
rious  Pelasgians  a  place  among  the  early  people  of  southern 
Europe.  They  have  been  repeatedly  made  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  They  are  mentioned  among  the  defenders 
of  Asia  Minor  against  the  Egyptians  by  both  Rameses  II  and 
Ramses  III.  In  the  first  Homeric  Epic  they  are  mentioned 
as  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Herodatus  refers  to 
them  in  a  number  of  places.  He  regards  the  Hellenic  speech 
as  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgic,  thus  giving  the  latter  priority  over 
the  former,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  little  knowledge,  pos¬ 
itively,  of  the  Pelasgians.  Keene  says;  “The  Greek  tribe  itself, 
whose  name  was  adopted  by  the  Latins  as  the  collective  desig¬ 
nation  of  th  whole  race,  appears  to  have  been  Pelasgian.”  He 
further  classes  all  the  Aeolian,  Dorian  and  Ionian  dialects 
under  the  title  of  “Pelasgo-Hellenic.”  Canon  Rawlinson  ranks 
the  Pelasgic  language  with  the  Aryan  family,  and  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  sprang  from  it  to  some 
extent.  Prof.  Sayce  regards  the  Pelasgians  as  simply  tribes 
of  Aryan  people,  but  refuses  to  class  them  as  a  particular 
family.  He  further  detects  a  double  meaning  to  the  word. 
At  first  it  may  have  applied  to  some  particular  tribes,  but  later 
Greek  writers  used  it  in  the  sense  almost  synonomous  with  our 
word  “Prehistoric”. 

Curtius  seems  to  have  gained  a  clearer  idea  of  these  mys¬ 
terious  people.  According  to  him,  they  were  the  husbandmen 
and  herdsmen,  who  everywhere  preceded  the  purer  Greek 
stock  as  it  spread  throughout  Hellas,  the  Isles  of  the  Aegean, 
and  Asia  Minor.  They  formed  the  dark  background  from 
which  the  Hellenes  arose.  Curtius  says  distinctly,  that  the 
Ionians  (The  Hellenes  of  Attica)  developed  from  Pelasgic 
stock.  Future  research  will  probably  sustain  this  view.  As 
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Aryan  tribes  pushed  southward  from  their  Baltic  homeland, 
the  first  mixture  with  the  Turanian  would  produce  a  people 
whose  Aryan  blood  would  be  very  weak.  Such  were  the  Pel- 
asgians.  As  Aryan  tribes  spread  to  the  west  and  southwest 
from  the  Baltic  region,  a  similar  mixture  produced  the  Celts.” 
On  the  east,  the  ancient  Sarmatians  represent  just  such  a  weak 
mixture  of  Aryan  with  a  superabundance  of  Turanian  blood.” 

“Ancient  people  were  always  on  the  move;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  pressure  of  migration  in  Central  Europe  was  always 
toward  the  south.  As  the  population  of  Hellas  was  mixed 
again  and  again  with  purer  Aryan  blood  from  the  north,  a  new 
and  decidedly  Aryan  people  appeared.  These  were  the  Hel¬ 
lenes,  who  derived  their  name  from  a  mythical  ancestor  called 
Hellen.  They  early  developed  into  three  types,  or  confeder¬ 
acies  of  kindred  tribes,  known  as  Ioninians,  Dorians  and  Aeo- 
lians.  The  Aeolians  seem  to  have  preceded  the  others  in  point 
of  time.  Curtius,  as  just  stated,  makes  them  descendants  of 
the  Pelasgians,  whom  they  followed  from  Isle  to  Isle  across 
the  Aegean  even  to  the  southwestern  shores  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  established  themselves  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Trogan  war.”  Thus  was  Greek  influence  established  over  the 
Islands  of  the  Aegean  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula  at  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Ionians  receive  frequent  mention  in  the  earliest  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  Javan.  Prof.  Brugsch- 
Bey  interprets  the  word  “Haunes,”  that  appears  on  the  mon¬ 
uments  of  Egypt,  at  a  time  previous  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(about  1700  before  the  Christian  era),  as  “Foreigners”  who 
chose  their  chiefs  in  order  to  accompany  them  on  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  and  coasts  of 
the  sea.”  Thus  pointing  directly  to  the  early  Greeks,  probably 
the  Ionians  whose  name  has  the  significance  of  “Emigrants.” 

The  Aryans  pressed  onward  across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  there  arose  a  Pelasgic  population.  But  the  great 
Semitic  empires  toward  the  east  and  southeast,  and  Egypt 
on  the  south,  were  powerful  enough  to  check  this  continual 
stream  of  Aryan  migration,  although  the  Aryans  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe  receive  mention  among  the  prominent  enemies  of 
Egypt.  The  further  advances  of  Aryan  migration  in  these 
directions  being  thus  checked,  there  was  developed  a  strongly 
Aryanized  population  in  western  Asia  Minor  by  frequent  inter- 
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mixture  with  tribes  coming  later  from  the  Aryanized  home¬ 
land. 

The  Phrygians  were  the  descendants  of  Thracians  who  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Europe,  is  now  admitted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  recent  students  in  that  field.  Strabo  long  ago  de¬ 
clared  this  to  be  a  fact.  Recent  study  of  their  language  con¬ 
firms  this  statement.  After  settling  the  central  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Phrygians  began  to  spread  toward  the  western 
coast.  A  portion  of.  Northwestern  Asia  Minor  about  eight 
miles  long  by  four  miles  broad  possesses  peculiar  interest  to 
the  historian.  This  was  the  famous  plain  of  Troy,  that  has 
witnessed  so  many  changes  in  the  history  of  the  past.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Troad  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Hellespont.  Across  this  strait,  lies  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
a  long  narrow  peninsula  stretching  toward  the  southwest  into 
the  Mediterranean,  as  if  to  form  an  easy  highway  for  migrating 
bands  to  enter  Asia  Minor  from  the  west,  or  to  welcome  Asi¬ 
atic  invaders  into  Europe. 

The  Phrygians,  who  were  of  Aryan  blood  as  has  just  been 
shown,  were  the  founders  of  ancient  Illios,  whose  Acropolis 
stood  on  Hissarlik,  and  whose  territory  spread  away  down  upon 
the  plain  of  Troy.  The  most  ancient  records  that  we  have  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  city  are  the  Homeric  poems, 
— the  Illiad  and  the  Oddvsey,  attributed  to  the  ancient  blind 
poet  Homer. 

The  various  rivers  of  the  Troad  rise  from  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Ida;  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Scammander,  which 
in  ancient  times  flowed  directly  past  the  walls  of  “Sacred  II- 
lios.,?  The  region  of  the  Troad  was  once  fertile,  fruitful  and 
populous.  Even  in  classical  antiquity  it  supported  at  one  time 
eleven  cities  and  ten  villages.  One  of  these  cities  whose  Acro¬ 
polis  stood  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  contained,  according  to 
estimate,  over  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  Were  we  to  pen¬ 
etrate  into  the  dim  past  of  pre-historic  times,  we  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  comparatively  modern  cities  were  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  seven  pre-historic  cities,  a  Lydian  city,  and  three 
towns  of  the  ninth  century  B:  C.  This  region  now,  however, 
is  one  of  ruins  &nd  miserable  villages. 

What  scenes  this  region  must  have  witnessed.  The  poet 
tells  us  that  in  olden  times  Jupiter  sat  on  the  highest  peak 
of  Mount  Ida  and  witnessed  the  battles  between  the  Greeks 
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and  Trogans.  The  historian  of  to-day  can  see  not  only  the 
strife  between  Greeks  and  Trogans,  but  can  also  picture  in 
his  mind  innumerable  hosts  of  strange  and  restless  people  as 
they  tramped  in  never  ending  armies  across  this  highway  be¬ 
tween  two  continents.  He  will  see  vaster  armies  and  witness 
fiercer  battles  than  were  witnessed  by  the  gods  of  old.  He 
will  note  the  disastrous  Gallipoli  campaign  of  the  late  world 
war,  wherein  the  losses  of  the  allies  were  115,000  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  besides  100,000  sick.  He  will  see  a 
never  ending  panorama  of  wealthy  cities,  invading  hosts, 
slaughtered  armies,  smouldering  ruins,  and  new  and  stronger 
walls  successively  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  past  grandeur.” 
Sacred  Illios  has  been  reclaimed,  and  such  is  the  story  she  has 
to  tell. 

To  what  remote  antiquity  this  all  points!  Pelasgians  had 
become  Aryanized  to  Phrygians;  Phrygians  had  become  Aryan  - 
ized  to  Thracians;  and  this  must  have  been  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  close  of  the  Neo-lithic  Age.  For  we  know  that  the 
Neo-lithic  Age  was  just  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  Phrygian 
tribes  of  Trogans  descended  upon  the  first  Aryan  (or  Pelas- 
gian)  settlement  of  Hissarlik,  conquered  and  destroyed  it, 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  “Homeric  Illios”.  Now  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  and  in  their  turn  the  Phrygians  must  have  developed  into 
quite  a  powerful  people  before  the  first  Phrygian  colonists  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Troad;  and  that  means  that  the  Aryans  had 
already  gained  the  ascendency  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
southern  Europe  long  before  the  close  of  the  Neo-lithic  Age. 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  the  Neo-lithic  Age  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  peopled  by  a  non- 
Aryan  race,  of  which  the  Basques,  Etruscans  and  Fins  are  the 
remnants,  the  ethnologists  tell  us  that,  during  the  Neo-lithic 
Age,  the  Cymri  and  Celts  spread  over  much  of  the  territory 
that  they  occupied  at  the  dawn  of  history.  They  had  prob¬ 
ably  occupied  Gaul  and  Britain  during  the  Ages  of  polished 
stone,  bronze  and  iron.  Those  tribes  that  were  compelled  to 
remain  nearest  the  Baltic  homeland  became,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  more  and  more  Aryanized  by  the  constant  encroachments 
upon  their  territory  of  Teutons.  Thus,  while  most  of  the 
broad-headed  skulls  found  in  Neo-lithic  caves  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  Cymric  or  Celtic,  there  is  a  probability  that  some  of  them 
were  of  Belgic  Teutons,  another  branch  of  the  Aryan  race, 
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so  that  there  were,  no  doubt,  also  Teutons  in  western  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  Neo-lithic  Age. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  dates  at  this  period  in 
Aryan  history.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  Neo-lithic  Age. 
With  our  present  enlightenment  on  this  subject,  we  can  point 
to  Central  Asia  and  say  that  we  know  that  the  ancestors  of 
Asiatic  Aryans  dwelt  there  in  very  remote  times;  entirely  likely 
in  Neo-lithic  times.  We  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
were  there  when  the  other  great  oriental  Empires  arose.  In 
Europe,  we  know  that  Aryan  migration  toward  the  west  and 
southwest  had  developed  the  great  Cymric,  and  later  the  Celtic, 
and  still  later  the  Teutonic  branches;  that  the  southward 
course  of  migration  had  given  rise  to  the  mysterious  Pelasgic 
branch,  extending  even  to  the  confines  of  the  Oriental  world, 
and,  if  we  had  any  records  whatever  of  the  movements  of  the 
Sarmatian  tribes  during  this  age,  we  would  find  them  pressing 
forward  toward  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Thus  the  van¬ 
guard  of  Aryan  migration  outward  frpm  the  homeland  of 
dispersion,  shared  among  themselves  the  border-land  of  the 
extent  of  Aryan  possession  even  as  they  did  at  the  dawn  of 
history. 

Centuries  rolled  away,  during  which  time  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  of  the  events  that  transpired  among  the  various 
Aryan  peoples.  From  the  close  of  the  Neo-lithic  age  to  the 
Homeric  age,  they  are  almost  lost  to  history.  During  all  this 
time,  first  the  Cymri,  later  the  Celts,  and  still  later  the  Teu¬ 
tons,  must  have  kept  pouring  down  into  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracians  into  Greece  and  Phrygia.  Tribes  of  Phrygians  mi¬ 
grated  into  the  Troad  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Homeric 
Illios.  The  Ionian  Greeks  spread  over  the  Isles  of  the  Aegean 
and  founded  many  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
These  foreigners  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  older 
world.  They  united  their  forces  with  the  Hittites  against 
Egypt;  and  for  several  dynasties,  a  number  of  Aryan  tribes 
are  powerful  enough  to  receive  distinct  mention  in  Egyptian 
inscriptions  among  the  powers  that  allied  themselves  against 
the  rulers  of  the  Nile  region. 

The  Trogan  children  of  the  Phrygians  played  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  part  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  world  than  did 
the  parent  tribes.  They  founded  their  capital  city  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Neo-lithic  settlement,  and  there  it  stood  for  we 
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do  not  know  how  long.  As  restored  by  Dr.  Schlieman,  it 
has  a  wonderful  story  to  tell.  It  tells  us  of  a  former  sacking 
many  ages  before  its  final  ruin,  for  the  Illios  that  the  Greeks 
burned  was  built  on  a  partially  ruined  Illios  of  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  we  are  given  an  inkling  to  the  foundation  of  the  ancient 
myth,  that  the  angry  Hercules,  on  account  of  the  deceipt  of 
Laomedon,  had  once  captured  and  partially  destroyed  the  city. 
It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Homeric  Illios,  for  all  the  land¬ 
marks  are  there.  The  Acropolis  with  its  six  palaces,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  Possidonian  walls  of  defense  and  filled  with 
their  treasures  of  gold,  could  have  been  none  other  than  the 
home  of  the  aged  Priam.  Thus  does  it  prove  true,  that  the 
recent  discoveries  in  the  Troad  show  that  Illium  was  as  real  a 
place  as  Thebes. 

Among  the  souvenirs  of  ancient  Troy  so  carefully  preserved 
in  the  ruins  of  Illios,  as  if  for  the  enlightenment  of  our  own 
nineteenth  century,  are  some  rare  relics  that  tell  us  strange 
stories  of  past  ages,  long  forgotten  by  historian  and  bard. 
When  the  spade  of  the  Archaeologist  threw  up  from  the  deep 
trenches  on  Hissarlik,  certain  cylinders  and  whorls  and  images, 
they  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  discoverer,  seem  to  cast  brilliant 
and  penetrating  rays  of  light  upon  the  migrations  and  deeds 
of  the  past,  rendered  dim  and  even  forgotten  by  the  ages  of 
time  under  which  they  had  been  buried.  The  first  of  these 
objects  that  interest  us  is  a  cylinder  of  blue  feldspar,  found  by 
Dr.  Schleiman  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  which,  under 
the  searching  eye  and  keen  mind  of  Professor  Sayce,  has  been 
made  to  recall  its  story  of  the  past.  Some  native  artist  has 
preserved  for  us  his  primitive  skill  by  cutting  on  its  surface, 
“rude  representations  of  a  flower  and  a  cartouche.”  The  flower 
is  of  the  old  Babylonian  type,  but  the  cartouche  reminds  us 
of  Egypt,  and  may  possibly  contain  the  name  of  the  owner, 
symbolized  by  a  flower  tied  with  a  string.  The  tied  string 
may  represent  a  Cypriote  character,  and  the  science  of  the 
future  may  interpret  its  meaning. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  hear  how  the  Plain  of  Troy  ap¬ 
peared  to  a  man  who  visited  it  some  years  ago.  He  says; 
“The  view  from  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  extremely  magnificent. 
Before  it  lies  the  glorious  Plain  of  Troy,  which  is  covered  with 
grass  and  yellow  buttercups.  On  the  north  northwest,  at 
about  an  hour’s  distance  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hellespont.  The 
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peninsula  of  Gallipoli  here  runs  out  to  a  point,  upon  which 
stands  a  light-house.  To  the  left  of  it  is  the  island  of  Imbros, 
above  which  rises  Mount  Ida,  of  the  Island  of  Samothrace, 
which  is  at  this  time  covered  with  snow.  But  a  little  more 
to  the  west,  on  the  Macedonian  peninsula,  lies  the  celebrated 
Mount  Athos,  or  Monte  Santo,  with  its  Monasteries,  at  the 
northeastern  side  of  which  there  are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of 
the  great  canal,  which  according  to  Herodatus,  was  made  by 
Xerxes,  in  order  to  avoid  sailing  round  Cape  Athos. 

Returning  to  the  plain  of  Troy  we  see  to  the  right  of  it, 
upon  a  spur  of  the  promontory  of  Rhaetium,  the  sepulchral 
mound  of  Ajax.  At  the  foot  of  the  opposite  Cape  of  Regium 
that  of  Patroclus;  and  upon  a  spur  of  the  same  Cape  the 
sepulchre  of  Achilles.  To  the  left  of  the  latter,  is  the  pro¬ 
montory  itself.  The  Plain,  which  is  about  two  hours’  journey 
in  oreadth,  is  thence  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  shores  of  the 
Aegean,  which  are  here,  on  an  average,  about  131  feet  high, 
and  upon  which  we  first  see  the  sepulchral  mound  of  Festus, 
the  confidential  friend  of  Caracalla.  Caracalla,  the  Emperor, 
(according  to  Herodian  IV)  caused  Festus  to  be  poisoned 
on  his  visit  to  Illium,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  imitate 
the  funeral  rites  which  Achilles  celebrated  in  honor  of  his 
friend  Patroclus,  as  described  by  Homer.  Then  upon  the  same 
coast  there  is  another  sepulchral  mound,  nearly  eighty  feet 
in  height,  which  most  archaeologists  consider  to  be  that  of 
Aesytes,  from  the  top  of  which  Polites,  the  son  of  Priam,  king 
of  the  Trogans,  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  feet,  watched 
to  see  when  the  Greek  army  would  put  forth  from  their  ships 
to  attack  the  city,  and  thus,  by  flight,  be  enabled  to  give  due 
warning  to  the  Trogans. 

Before  the  last-named  mound  we  see  projecting  above  the 
shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  the  Island  of  Tenedos,  to  which  the 
crafty  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet  when  they  pretended  to 
abandon  the  siege.  To  the  south  we  see  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
extending  again  to  a  distance  of  two  hours,  as  far  as  the  heights 
of  Bunarbashi,  above  which  rises  majestically  the  snow-capped 
Mount  Ida,  from  which  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trogans. 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro¬ 
gans,  as  well  as  later,  the  Romans,  the  most  illustrious  and 
forceful  peoples  of  the  ancient  world,  were  all  branches  of 
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the  same  great  Aryan  family,  and  were  near  akin  to  the  Cim- 
bri,  Cymri  and  Celts,  or  Gauls,  as  we  have  already  seen.  It 
is  to  bring  out  the  close  relationship,  and  inter-relationship, 
of  all  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  to  show  how  our  ancestral  lines 
run  back  through  illustrious  progenitors,  that  I  have  called 
your  attention  to  these  facts  at  such  great  length.  However, 
no  one  family,  and  no  one  people,  have  any  superior  distinction 
in  this  respect.  The  blood  of  this  ancient  Aryan  race  is  still 
flowing  in  the  veins  of  all  Indo-European  and  American  peo¬ 
ples.  When  we  get  into  this  study  the  world  does  not  seem 
so  old.  I  ,ess  than  sixty  generations  carries  us  back  to  the 
Christian  Era.  Another  ninety  generations  carries  us  back 
to  the  time  when  our  multi-grandparents  were  living  in  peace¬ 
ful,  pleasant  plenty  in  their  homes  in  Central  Asia,  worshipping 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  especially  the  sun,  which  was  the 
best  religion  that  had  then  revealed  itself  to  them. 

By  studying  the  history  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong,  with 
the  many  influences  that  have  shaped  and  directed  its  de¬ 
velopment,  and  brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  culture,  can 
we  come  to  any  conclusions  as  to  its  future?  We  are  all  nat¬ 
urally  interested  in  the  past  of  our  families,  and  kindred,  and 
race,  and  species,  and  solicitous  for  the  future.  As  science 
advances,  and  as  our  knowledge  increases,  this  becomes  more 
and  more  interesting.  This  science,  with  growing  zeal,  is 
searching  into  man’s  past,  and  seeking  clues  to  his  future. 
Every  day  almost  brings  new  and  interesting  light  as  to  man’s 
prehistoric  days,  and  prophecies  of  how  man  will  develop  in 
a  world  that  moves  with  ever  quickening  pace.  What  is  man? 
And  what  will  man  be?  These  are  questions  urging  for  an 
answer  with  ever  increasing  force.  In  this  study  we  have  seen 
the  slow  rate  at  which  primitive  man  advanced.  We  have  seen 
that  while  his  advancement  was  almost  imperceptible  at  first, 
and  for  long  ages,  it  gradually  increased  its  pace,  and  that 
each  step  gave  impetus  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  in  a  constantly 
accelerating  rate,  until  we  wonder  whether  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  man  may  climb.  An  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions  would  be  in  vain.  The  ultimate  of  our  search  back¬ 
ward  is  the  same  in  all  countries.  As  we  go  backward  in  time 
their  cities  become  towns,  still  further  backward  and  these 
towns  have  dwindled  to  villages,  and  finally,  even  in  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  the  cradles  of  ancient  civilization,  we 
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reach  a  time  when  there  was  neither  tilled  field,  house  or  build¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  Nothing  but  an  endless  wilderness  broken 
by  occasional  paths  made  by  ancient  hunters  in  pursuit  of 
game.  It  seems  that  somewhere  within  twelve  or  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  years  certain  branches  of  the  human  family  have  come 
up  from  the  lowest  savageism  to  their  present  condition.  The 
Caucasian  was  the  pioneer  in  this  great  human  movement, 
and  the  Aryan  branches  of  the  Caucasian  race,  as  throughout 
all  history,  were  the  leaders.  To  prophesy  of  the  future  would 
be  equally  vain.  Is  there,  I  repeat,  a  limit  beyond  which  man 
may  climb?  When  we  remember  the  wonderful  advances  in 
all  lines  of  science,  mechanics  and  inventions  within  the  last 
half  century,  we  wonder.  Those  of  us  whose  memories  extend 
back  over  the  brief  span  of  fifty  years  can  look  back  to  the 
time  when  most  of  our  home  conveniences  were  unknown; 
back  to  the  time  when  petroleum  had  only  just  been  discovered, 
and  to  when  carbon-oil  lamps  were  our  best  illuminants,  and 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  power  and  for  heating  and  lighting 
had  not  been  though  of;  to  the  time  when  the  thousand  by¬ 
products  of  petroleum  had  not  been  developed  by  synthetic 
chemistry,  as,  for  instance,  gasoline,  which  carries  us  over  land 
and  through  the  air  at  hitherto  inconceivable  speeds,  which 
contribute  to  our  Lady’s  cosmetics,  to  the  physician’s  medi¬ 
cine  case,  to  the  Surgeon’s  operating  case  and  to  innumerable 
other  important  uses;  to  the  time  when  its  kindred  hydro¬ 
carbon,  coal  tar,  with  its  other  thousand  by-products,  as  the 
innumerable  beautiful  dyes,  medicines,  antiseptics,  high  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  so  on,  was  just  beginning  to  be  suspected;  to  the 
time  when  the  mower,  the  harvester,  the  gang-plow,  the  hy¬ 
draulic  jack,  the  pneumatic  drill,  the  air-brake,  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  were  unknown ;  to  the  time  when  the  Besse¬ 
mer  converter,  and  the  many  valuable  steel  alloys,  the  metal 
aluminum,  and  its  valuable  alloy,  duralumin,  the  lightest  metal 
known,  had  not  been  discovered;  to  the  time  when  re-inforced 
concrete  for  bridges,  tunnel  and  other  construction,  was  in  the 
future;  to  the  time  when  the  electric  motor,  electric  light, 
electric  trolley  car,  electric  welding  and  electric  cutting,  skele¬ 
ton  steel  construction,  the  bicycle,  the  automobile,  the  air¬ 
plane  and  dirigible  and  their  wonderful  flights  had  not  entered 
men’s  minds,  and  the  submarine  and  high  explosives  had  not 
been  thought  of;  to  the  time  when  wireless  telegraphy,  wire- 
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less  telephony  and  television,  the  phonograph,  the  dictaphone, 
the  kinetograph,  the  kineto-photograph  and  radio  had  not  been 
discovered  or  thought  of,  and  when  first  mentioned  were  re¬ 
garded  with  ridicule;  to  the  time  when  food  preservation  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  and  by  refrigeration  were  unknown;  to 
the  time  when  Luther  Burbank  began  his  marvelous  work  in 
cross-fertilization  of  plant  life,  by  which  was  produced  stu¬ 
pendous  improvements  in  size,  quantity,  quality,  appearance, 
taste,  fragrance  and  color  in  our  trees,  plants,  fruits,  flowers, 
grains  and  grasses,  as  for  instance,  the  Burbank  potato,  the 
plumcot,  plums  with  no  pits,  the  pomato,  the  phenomenal- 
berry,  the  blackberry  without  thorns,  the  primus-berry,  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  the  creation  of  a  new  species,  trees 
of  wonderful  rapidity  of  growth  and  quality  of  timber,  the 
chestnut  which  bears  eighteen  months  after  the  planting  of  the 
seed;  the  Shasta  daisy  and  the  poppy  with  flowers  seven  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  dahlia  with  its  disagreeable  odor 
driven  out  and  in  its  place  the  odor  of  the  magnolia,  the  calla 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  Parma  violet,  the  amaryllis  bred 
up  from  two  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  scentless 
verbena  given  the  fragrance  of  the  trailing  arbutus;  to  the 
time  before  the  greatly  improved  apples,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
quinces  and  peaches;  to  the  time  when,  the  thorny  cactus,  dan¬ 
gerous  to  whatever  animal  was  forced  to  eat  it,  the  common 
pest  of  the  immense  desert  tracts  of  the  world,  was  deprived 
of  its  thorns  and  spicules  and  rendered  an  immense  source  of 
food,  its  fruit  a  delicious  food  for  man,  and  its  thick  thalli,  or 
leaves,  a  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  producing  from  twenty  to 
forty,  and  more,  tons  per  acre,  being  from  ten  to  twenty  times 
as  many  tons  as  can  be  produced  from  the  same  amount  of 
land  in  clover,  alfalfa  or  timothy,  and  containing  at  least  one 
half  the  food  value  per  ton;  thus  have  we  seen  the  time  in¬ 
definitely  extended  when  the  requirements  for  food  will  over¬ 
take  the  world’s  capacity  to  produce  it. 

Those  of  us  who  are  scientific  Physicians  can  look  back  to 
the  time  when  the  clinical  thermometer,  the  stethoscope,  the 
hypodermic  needle,  the  spvgmograph,  the  coal-tar  derivatives 
and  remedies  cocaine,  and  many  other  alkaloids,  local  an¬ 
esthesia,  asepsis  and  so  on,  and  numerous  instruments  and 
remedies,  so  useful  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  were  not  used; 
to  the  time  when  the  elements  helium,  radium  and  illinium 
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were  unknown ;  to  the  time  when  the  anti-toxins,  vitamens  and 
hormones,  the  X-ray,  the  cathode  ray ;  the  conception  of  atoms 
as  midget  solar  systems,  systems  of  whirling  electrons;  to  the 
Einstein  theory  of  relativity,  or  the  unity  of  gravity  and 
electro-magnetism;  to  the  cosmic  ray  of  Dr.  Miliken,  the 
wave  length  of  which  is  the  one  hundredth  of  that  of  radium, 
the  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  which  implies  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  elements;  these,  with  many  other  things  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  now,  and  many  of  them  of  common  use,  were 
unknown  and  unsuspected. 

'  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  thoughtful  mind  that  all  the  ad¬ 
vances  indicated  have  been  along  scientific  and  mechanical 
lines,  while  in  the  lines'  of  pure  art,  we  have  fallen  backward. 
In  literature,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  drama,  tragedy, 
and  poetry,  we  can  only  attempt  to  imitate  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  or  those  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  or  even  those  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  In  music,  who  now  composes  immortal 
oratorios  or  sonatas? 

And  now,  along  the  lines  we  are  traveling,  can  our 
cyclonic  sixty  miles  an  hour  stride  continue,  still,  ac¬ 
celerating,  for  another  fifty  years,  or  will  our  ceaseless, 
restless  striving  end  in  exhaustion  and  final  decadence.  What 
has  the  future  in  store  for  us?  We  do  not  know.  It  has  been 
the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  peoples,  that  after  they 
have  endured  a  long  time,  if  prosperous,  they  have  become  so 
weakened  by  luxury  and  corrupted  by  dissipation  and  immor¬ 
ality  that  they  have  become  either  the  subjects  of  a  despotism, 
the  dupes  of  an  oligarchy,  or  the  victims  of  the  proletariat. 
Burton,  in  his  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  says;  “If  adversity 
has  killed  its  thousands,  prosperity  has  killed  its  ten  thou¬ 
sands.”  We,  as  a  nation,  have  not  endured  for  a  long  time, 
but  we  have  become  wealthy.  Are  we  becoming  weakened  by 
luxury  and  corrupted  by  dissipation  and  immorality?  Can 
we  hope  to  be  an  exception,  and  to  controvert  the  teachings 
and  experience  of  history? 

But  the  rushing  of  the  crowd  does  not  constitute  progress. 
Pascal  said  that  “Most  of  the  evils  of  life  arose  from  man’s 
being  unable  to  sit  still  in  a  room.”  It  is  certain  that  we 
should  have  been  a  far  wiser  race  than  we  are  if  we  had  been 
readier  to  sit  quiet. — We  should  have  known  much  better  the 
way  in  which  to  act  when  the  time  for  action  came.  The  rise 
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of  the  physical  sciences  exemplifies  this  in  the  plainest  way. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  quiet  people  who  sat  still  and  studied 
the  sections  of  the  cone,  of  others  who  studied  the  theory  of 
infinitesimals,  and  of  others  who  worked  out  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  the  most  “dreamy  moonshine”  to  purely  practical 
minds,  the  science  of  mathematics,  so  necessary  and  so  widely 
applied  in  mechanics  and  inventions,  would  not  have  been 
conceived;  if  “Idle  star  gazers,”  had  not  watched  long  and 
carefully  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  our  modem  as¬ 
tronomy  would  have  been  impossible,  and  without  astronomy, 
our  ships,  our  navigation,  travel,  intercourse  and  commerce 
between  the  different  countries,  all  of  which  contribute  so 
largely  to  our  modern  life,  could  not  have  existed.  Ages  of 
sedentary,  quiet,  thinking  people,  were  required  before  the 
noisy  existence  could  begin,  and  without  these  pale  preliminary 
students  it  never  could  have  been  brought  about.  Nine-tenths 
of  modem  science  is  in  this  respect  the  same;  it  is  the  product 
of  men  whom  their  contemporaries  thought  dreamers,  who 
were  laughed  at  for  caring  for  what  did  not  concern  them. — 
Who,  as  the  proverb  went,  “walked  into  a  well  from  looking 
at  the  stars,” — who  were  believed  to  be  useless.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  plain  that  if  there  had  been  more  of  such  people,  if 
the  world  had  not  laughed,  but  rather  encouraged  them,  there 
would  have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  proved  science  ages 
before  there  was.  It  was  the  irritable  activity,  the  “wish  to  be 
doing  something,”  that  prevented  it.  Most  men  inherit  a 
nature  too  eager  and  too  restless  to  be  quiet  and  find  out 
things;  even  worse, — with  their  idle  curiosity  and  clamor  they 
“disturb  the  brooding  hen,”  they  can  not  let  those  be  quiet 
who  wish  to  be  so,  and  out  of  whose  calm  thought  comes  the 
real  progress  of  the  world. 

But  with  all  the  advances  we  have  made  as  described  in  the 
last  few  pages,  and  in  many  others,  there  are  many  respects 
in  which  we  have  not  advanced.  Human  nature  has  remained 
very  much  the  same  throughout  the  ages.  In  our  aspirations, 
and  desires,  and  vanities  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
thousands  of  years.  In  excavations  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
Archaeologists  lately  dug  up  a  golden  vanity  case  adorned  with 
filigree  and  fitted  with  tweezers,  stiletto  and  other  implements 
of  torture  familiar  to-day.  Still  more  recently  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  women  of  that  country  5,400  years  ago,  wore 
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hair  nets,  and  changed  their  coiffures  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  These  discoveries  also  include  the  grave  of  a  royal 
Prince  and  a  gold  wig  worn  by  Prince  Mes  Kalin  Dug.  In 
Cnossus,  in  Crete,  whose  history  goes  back  to  that  of  Egypt, 
the  Monarch  called  Minos,  as  the  Egyptian  was  called  Pharaoh, 
lived  in  a  magnificent  palace  fitted  with  running  water,  with 
bath-rooms,  and  other  conveniences  as  has  not  been  found  in 
any  other  ancient  ruins.  In  this  palace  were  held  great  feasts, 
festivals  and  shows.  There  was  bull-fighting,  very  much  like 
the  bull-fighting  that  can  be  seen  in  Spain  and  Mexico  to-day. 
There  was  even  a  resemblance  in  the  costumes  of  the  bull¬ 
fighters.  The  women’s  clothes  were  very  much  after  the  mod¬ 
ern  spirit.  They  wore  corsets  and  flounces  and  other  ornaments 
on  their  dresses.  The  pottery,  textiles,  sculptures,  paintings, 
jewelry,  ivory,  metal  inlay  work  and  so  on,  of  these  Cretans 
was  often  beautiful.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  Semitic  race, 
and  were  of  a  surprising  culture  for  that  ancient  time.  We 
imagine  that  a  Cretan  gentleman  one  day  saw  a  captive  who 
attracted  his  attention  because  of  his  stature,  fair  complexion, 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  spoke  to  this  captive,  and  was 
answered  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  him.  The  captive 
was  from  somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  an  Aryan  tribesman,  and 
the  language  he  spoke  was  the  parent  language  of  the  later 
Sanscrit,  Medo-Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  principal  learned  languages  of  the  world.  We 
have  rouge  jars  and  copper  mirrors  used  by  Egyptian  Prin¬ 
cesses,  and  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  of  a  date  of  five  thousand  years 
or  more  ago,  gives  a  formula  for  averting  gray  hair.  The 
ladies  of  Babylon  kept  their  costly  essences  and  perfumes  in 
Alabaster  and  Chalcedony  vases  and  jars,  and  Pliny  tells  us 
that  the  Persians  luxuriated  in  baths  of  rare  scents. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  it  was 
arranged  that  two  hundred  women  should  enter  the  hall  and 
sprinkle  the  guests  with  choice  fragrance,  to  be  followed  by 
boys  who  brought  golden  dishes  filled  with  myrrh,  incense  and 
saffron.  The  beauties  of  Alexandria  dusted  their  curls  with 
f?old;  and  Galen,  besides  all  his  other  services  to  humanity, 
invented  a  “Cold  Cream”.  Whole  caravans  carried  perfumes 
and  cosmetics  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  Nero  complained 
that  a  crumpled  petal  in  his  bed  of  roses  kept  him  from  sleep. 
Juvenal’s  description  of  the  toilette  of  a  Roman  “society 
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woman”  makes  the  practices  of  the  modern  beauty  parlor,  with 
its  electrolysis  and  permanent  waving,  appear  strikingly  sim¬ 
ple.  Making  up,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  to-day,  is  not 
new.  Sardanapalus  painted  with  vermillion  and  pencilled  his 
eye-brows,  and  the  Old  Celtic  Chieftians  wore  their  hair  and 
beard  long  like  a  horse’s  mane  and  painted  both  red.  The 
palaces  of  the  Grand  Moguls  were  scented  with  ambergris  and 
aloes,  and  the  way  they  employed  attar  of  roses  makes  any 
apparent  extravagance  of  the  present  time  seem  tame.  The 
ladies  of  the  French  Directory  danced  with  their  toes  bejeweled, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  had  meadowsweet  strewn  over  her  floors. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  fastidious  English  wore  Fran¬ 
gipani  gloves  scented  after  the  manner  of  the  fashionable 
Frangipani  family  of  the  Rome  of  the  twelfty  century.  Our 
vanities,  as  I  have  indicated,  remain  very  much  as  those  of 
our  remote  ancestors.  Cosmetically,  we  compare  ourselves  with 
them  to  our  advantage,  just  as  future  peoples  will  compare 
themselves  with  us  to  their  advantage.  But  comparative  com¬ 
petence  and  comforts,  and  even  wealth,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  become  so  common  and  evenly  distributed,  that  the  few 
can  not  so  far  excell  the  many.  But  there  are  still  so  many 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  “All  is  vanity”  that  we  should 
have  learned  to  more  justly  estimate  the  relative  importance 
and  value  of  things. 

Guizot,  in  his  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  in  speaking 
of  the  great  length  of  time  that  it  has  required  for  the  present 
civilization  to  reach  its  present  high  degree  of  development, 
says;  “I  believe  that  when  we  have  got  but  a  very  little  way 
into  this  study,  we  shall  acquire  a  conviction  that  civilization 
is  yet  young; that  the  world  has  by  no  means  as  yet  measured 
the  whole  of  its  career.  Assuredly  human  thought  is  at  this 
time  very  far  from  being  all  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming;  we 
are  very  far  from  comprehending  the  w'hole  future  of  human¬ 
ity;  let  each  of  us  interrogate  himself  as  to  the  utmost  possible 
good  he  has  formed  a  conception  of  and  hopes  for;  let  him 
then  compare  his  idea  with  what  actually  exists  in  the  world; 
he  will  be  convinced  that  society  and  civilization  are  very 
young;  that  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  race  they  have 
come,  they  have  incomparably  further  to  go.  This  will  lessen 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  that  we  shall  hereafter  take  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  actual  condition. 
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Speaking  at  great  length  of  the  various  influences,  and  the 
long  time  required  to  stabilize  and  form  the  character  of  races; 
Taine,  in  his  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  one,  page  12, 
et  seq.,  says;  “It  is  the  same  with  the  other  primordial  dif¬ 
ferences.  New  elements  have  entered  into  combination  with 
the  old  ones;  powerful  forces  have  interfered  to  oppose  the 
primitive  forces.  The  race  has  emigrated,  as  the  ancient  Ar¬ 
yans,  and  the  change  of  climate  has  led  to  a  change  in  the 
whole  intellectual  economy  and  structure  of  society. — What  we 
call  race  consists  of  those  innate  and  hereditary  dispositions 
which  man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  and  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  with  marked  differences  of  temperament 
and  of  bodily  structure.  They  vary  in  different  nations.  Nat¬ 
urally  there  are  varieties  of  men  as  there  are  varieties  of  cattle 
and  horses,  some  brave  and  intelligent,  and  others  timid  and  of 
limited  capacity;  some  capable  of  superior  conceptions  and 
creations,  and  others  reduced  to  rudimentary  ideas  and  con¬ 
trivances;  some  specially  fitted  for  certain  work,  and  more 
richly  furnished  with  certain  instincts,  as  we  see  in  the  better 
endowed  species  of  dogs,  some  for  running  and  others  for 
fighting,  some  for  hunting  and  others  for  guarding  houses  and 
flocks.  We  have  here  a  distinct  force,  so  different,  so  distinct 
that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  deviations  which  both  the  motors 
impress  upon  it,  we  still  recognize,  and  which  a  race  like  the 
Aryan  people,  scattered  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Hebrides,  es¬ 
tablished  under  all  climates,  ranged  along  every  degree  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  transformed  by  thirty  centuries  of  revolutions,  show 
nevertheless  in  its  language,  in  its  religion,  in  its  literature, 
and  in  its  philosophies,  the  community  of  blood  and  of  intellect 
which  still  to-day  binds  together  all  its  offshoots — a  different 
climate  and  situation  create  different  necessities  and  hence  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  different  kind;  and  hence  aeain,  a  system  of  dif¬ 
ferent  habits,  and,  finally  a  system  of  different  aptitudes  and 
instincts.  Man,  thus  compelled  to  put  himself  in  equilibrium 
with  circumstances,  contracts  a  corresponding  temperament 
and  character,  and  his  character,  like  his  temperament,  are 
acquisitions  all  the  more  stable  because  of  the  outward  impres¬ 
sion  being  more  deeply  imprinted  in  him  by  more  frequent 
repetition  and  transmitted  to  his  offspring  by  more  ancient 
heredity,  so  that  at  each  moment  of  time,  the  character  of  a 
people  may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of  all  antecedent  ac- 
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tions  and  sensations. — When  we  have  thus  verified  the  internal 
structure  of  a  race  we  must  consider  the  environment  in  which 
it  lives.  For  man  is  not  alone  in  the  world;  nature  envelops 
him  and  men  surround  him. — At  one  time  climate  has  its  ef¬ 
fects.  Although!  the  history  of  the  Aryan  nations  can  only  be 
obscurely  traced  from  their  common  country  to  their  final 
abode,  we  can  nevertheless  affirm  that  the  profound  differences 
which  are  apparent  between  the  Germanic  races  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  races  on  the  other,  proceeds 
in  great  part  from  the  differences  between  the  countries  in 
which  they  have  established  themselves, — the  former  in  cold 
and  moist  countries,  in  the  depths  of  gloomy  forests  and 
swamps,  or  on  the  border  of  a  wild  ocean,  confined  to  melan¬ 
cholic  or  rude  sensations,  inclined  to  drunkenness  and  gross 
feeding,  leading  a  militant  and  carnivorous  life;  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  along-side  of  a  brilliant,  sparkling  sea,  inviting 
navigation  and  commerce,  exempt  from  the  grosser  cravings  of 
the  stomach,  disposed  at  the  start  to  social  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms,  to  political  organization,  to  the  sentiments  and  faculties 
which  develop  the  art  of  speaking,  the  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
and  the  invention  of  the  sciences,  art  and  literature.” 

After  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  countries,  men 
chose  such  different  occupations  as  were  suggested  by  their 
surroundings.  The  inhabitants  of  deserts,  with  occasional 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  became  nomads,  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  with  their  tents  and  cattle.  Those  who  found  them¬ 
selves  upon  fertile  plains  adopted  agriculture,  while  those  of 
the  mountains  took  up  the  chase,  and  generally  became  fierce 
and  warlike.  Those  who  came  to  occupy  favorable  places  on 
the  sea-shore  and  along  rivers,  soon  discovered  their  advan¬ 
tages,  and  chiefly  through  the  invention  and  use  of  boats, 
began  to  exchange  commodities  with  their  neighbors,  and  thus 
commerce,  that  mighty  factor  in  civilization,  sprang  into  being. 
At  first  men  exchanged,  or  bartered,  one  article  for  another. 
Soon,  however,  the  plan  of  fixing  a  certain  specific  value  upon 
the  precious  metals  was  adopted;  to  be  followed  a  little  later, 
by  the  coming  of  money,  as  an  artificial  and  more  convenient 
medium  exchange. 

At  a  later  and  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization  men  be¬ 
gan  to  adopt  different  intellectual,  literary  and  artistic  pur- 
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suits  as  these  were  assigned  them  by  nature  through  the 
capacities  she  had  severally  bestowed  upon  them. 

In  the  History  of  Civilization,  by  E.  A.  Allen,  \ve  find  this; 
“In  wondering  at  the  marvelous  works  of  the  past,  and  the 
more  marvelous  legends  that  cluster  around  everything  that 
is  ancient — myths  that  have  been  palmed  off  on  the  world  as 
historical  facts — wc  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  far  more  enlightened  age  of  the  world  than 
the  ancients  ever  dreamed  of.  We  incredibly  wonder  at  the  an¬ 
cient  splendor  of  Assyrian  and  Babylon,  we  marvel  at  the  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  of  Egypt.  We  forget  that  the  Aryan  began 
where  all  the  others  left  off  and  that  Aryan  civilization  is  far 
more  worthy  of  our  admiration.  The  Aryans  have  never  been 
given  full  credit  for  the  work  they  accomplished.  Let  us  turn 
for  a  while  from  a  slavish  worship  of  antiquity,  let  us  consider, 
that,  if  we  wish  to  study  art  we  visit  Greece  and  Rome;  if 
we  wish  to  view  the  philosophy  of  the  past  we  must  study  the 
Aryan  classics;  or,  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  important  vital  questions  of  the  present,  we  turn  to  the 
Aryan  scholars  of  to-day.  Even  in  religion,  the  Aryans  have 
furnished  the  world  with  the  three  most  admirable  systems 
of  religion  that  has  ever  stirred  the  hearts  of  mankind.  These 
are  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism  and  Christianity.  As  for  the  last 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  and  always  has  been  pre-eminently  an 
Aryan  religion.  Although  of  Semitic  origin,  it  was  discarded 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  indeed,  it  was  never  accepted  by  them. 
Judaism  is  very  different  from  Christianity.  In  short,  all  we 
can  say  of  the  ancient  culture  is  that  it  was  the  foundation 
upon  what  Aryans  built  the  massive  superstructure  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  civilization.  The  Aryans  of  to-day  include  the  progressive 
races  of  the  world.  The  science  and  religion  of  the  world  to¬ 
day  are  Aryan.”  Let  us  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  these 
people  and  of  their  history,  development  and  culture.” 

The  following  is  suggested  largely  by  Professor  Fiske’  Cos¬ 
mic  Philosophy:  In  an  early  community  the  enforcement  of 
uniformity  of  belief  and  of  practice  deprives  it  of  all  flexibility 
of  mind,  and  of  the  development  of  forethought  and  hard- 
headedness.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  Oriental  nations,  as  for 
instance,  India,  and  especially,  China.  At  the  outset  uni¬ 
formity  may  have  been  important,  but  those  nations  that  con¬ 
quered  by  it  became  caught,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  toils  and 
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became  immobile.  It  will  later  appear  why  the  European  Ar¬ 
yans  won  the  day  by  preserving  their  flexibility  rather  than 
by  enforcing  such  monotony  as  would  have  been  destructive 
of  it.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  European  portion  of 
the  Aryan  race  surpassed  all  other  races,  both  in  individual 
variety  of  character  and  in  supple-mindedness.  The  details 
of  the  process  by  which  this  superiority  was  gained  is  largely 
hidden  from  us  by  the  night  of  time,  but  among  all  the  historic 
civilizations,  the  European  is  the  one  of  which  we  can  assert 
that  it  was  not  native  to  the  soil.  The  Aryans  who  conquered 
Europe  in  successive  Cymric,  Keltic,  italo-Hellenic,  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  swarms,  were  not  the  quiet,  conservative,  stay- 
at-home  people  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  but  rather  the  elect  of 
all  of  the  most  adventurous  and  flexible  minded  portions  of 
the  tribally  organized  populations  of  Central  Asia.  They 
were  the  “come  outers,”  the  pioneers,  the  Yankees,  of  prehis¬ 
toric  antiquity.  They  were  not  aboriginees  but  colonizers, 
and  as  such  were  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  surrounding 
and  molding  circumstances  from  the  time  we  first  catch  sight 
of  them.  The  great  immobile  civilizations  grew  up  in  pro¬ 
tected,  and  often  isolated  regions,  where  there  was  no  com¬ 
petition,  nothing  to  shake  them  loose  from  their  monotony  and 
develop  supple-mindedness,  and  where  this  isolation  and  mon¬ 
otony  was  most  pronounced,  there  we  find  ihe  least  advance 
from  bestial  savageism.  These  hints  indicate  to  us  how,  in 
prehistoric  and  historic  times,  the  European  Aryan  profited  by 
circumstances  tending  to  encourage  individuality  without 
weakening  either  concentration  or  flexibility.  Hence  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  plastic  consistency,  the  flexibility  combined  with 
toughness,  of  West  Aryan  civilization.  Hence  the  European 
races  all  possess  the  capacity  of  innovating  without  revolution. 
The  old  Roman,  the  English,  and  later,  the  Americans,  have  all 
exhibited  this  capacity  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  Bactriana,  in  the  high  table¬ 
land  of  Central  Asia,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
the  homeland  of  these  Aryan  people,  was  a  poor  and  sterile 
country,  fit  only  for  nomads,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
could  not  have  supported  an  agricultural  people,  such  as  the 
ancient  Aryans  are  described.  But  according  to  Curtius,  whose 
account  is  confirmed  by  a  few  travelers  who  have  visited  it, 
is  that  some  portions  of  it  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
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grandeur  of  their  scenery,  and  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  rich  and  varied  vegetation,  while  other  portions 
are  stretches  of  barren  and  drifting  sand.  Another  writer  says; 
“It  is  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  moderate  climate.  Water 
is  abundant  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.” 

Before  going  further  let  us  get  the  location  and  character  of 
the  country  as  they  are  described,  at  the  present  time,  and 
then  as  described  in  ancient  times.  Afghanistan,  at  the  present 
time  is  a  kingdom  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Transcaucasia  (Russia)  and  Bokhara,  on  the  east  by 
British  India,  on  the  south  by  Beluchistan  (British  India), 
and  on  the  west  by  Persia.  Its  extreme  length  from  northeast 
to  southwest  is  600  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  45,000  square 
miles,  not  quite  as  large  as  the  State  of  Texas.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  in  1925  was  6,330,500.  It  contains  the  provinces  of  Cabul, 
Candahar,  Herat.  Kafiristan  and  parts  of  two  provinces  in 
Turkestan,  as  Bactria  and  Badashan.  Bactria  is  a  northern 
province,  and  Balkh  is  in  the  northern  part  of  this  province. 

Afghanistan  has  been  called  “The  land  of  rocks  and  stones 
and  sanguinary  feuds.”  Its  general  elevation  is  over  4000  feet, 
and  there  are  mountains  of  10.000  to  12.000  feet  above  the 
general  level.  There  are  three  great  river  systems,  the  Oxus, 
the  Kabul  and  the  Melmus,  which  together  afford  plentiful 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  many  fertile  plains  and  moun¬ 
tain  valleys.  There  are  two  harvests  a  year,  one  of  wheat, 
barley  and  lentils,  the  other  of  rice,  millet  and  dah,  a  kind 
of  vetch.  The  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  plentiful.  Sheep 
and  transport  animals  are  raised.  The  flat-tailed  sheep  is 
native  to  the  country.  Its  tail  is  of  immense  weight  and  size, 
formed  of  masses  of  fat,  a  storage  of  nourishment  for  winter 
use.  These  sheep  furnish  the  Afghans  their  chief  meat  diet, 
and  the  fat  of  the  tail  is  a  substitute  for  butter.  Afghanistan 
is  a  monarchy,  with  a  monarch,  called  Emir,  at  its  head.  There 
are  no  railroads,  and  all  transportation  of  products  and  mer¬ 
chandise  along  the  seven  great  trade  routes  is  by  pony  or  camel. 

While  writing  this  description,  I  noticed  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  May  5,  1928,  an  account  of  the  arrival  in  London 
for  a  visit  of  three  weeks  of  the  Emir,  Amanulla,  and  Souriya., 
his  queen,  and  of  their  cordial  reception.  The  trip,  according 
to  The  Digest’s  extracts,  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  their  Asiatic  kingdom,  such  western  ideas  as 
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appealed  to  them.  The  trip  included,  first  Bombay,  then 
Berlin,  Rome,  Paris,  and  finally  London.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Ameer  has  had  Europeans  of  different 
nationalities  as  technical  experts  and  advisers  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  his  country,  in  the  direction 
of  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  in  the  establishment  of  manu¬ 
factures,  and  has  acquired  from  them  a  wider  and  more  correct 
view  of  its  control  over  nature,  and  wishes  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  triumphs  it  has  won,  and  to  judge  for  himself 
of  its  effects  on  the  life  of  nations. 

Since  the  above,  and  just  lately,  November,  1928, 1  have  seen 
in  the  public  prints  that  the  king,  Amanulla,  returned  last 
spring  with  all  sorts  of  ideas  of  reform.  He  started  in  at  once  to 
try  to  modernize  his  benighted  people,  whose  country  cannot 
boast  even  of  a  railroad.  But  the  priests  of  Afghanistan,  who 
are  very  influential,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  an  ignorant 
people,  started  in  as  promptly  to  oppose  him.  They  strongly 
objected  to  such  Christian  customs  as  the  removal  of  the  veil, 
the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  education  of  women.  The 
king  promptly  learned  of  their  plots,  and  had  their  chief  priest, 
Abdur  Raham,  and  several  others,  put  to  death.  But  this  has 
not  stopped  religious  fanaticism  among  the  people  and  he 
must  reckon  with  it.  Desiring  to  introduce  the  fine  arts  into 
his  kingdom,  he  has  brought  a  number  of  graduates  from  the 
Stamboul  School  of  Fine  Arts,  who  being  Mohammedans,  will 
not  meet  with  the  hostility  the  “unbelievers”  would  encounter. 
The  Emir  expects  these  to  teach  their  Moslem  brethren  the 
arts,  and,  at  the  same  time  persuade  them  that  painting  and 
sculpture  are  not  “sinful.” 

These  are  the  people  who  are  occupying  Afghanistan  to-day. 
The  present  population  is  composed  of  numerous  nationalities, 
but  the  core  of  the  people  are  Afghans,  who  still  retain  some  of 
the  blood,  and  some  traces  of  the  physical,  social  and  mental 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  Aryans.  Their  occupation  is 
agriculture  and  soldiering,  and  no  Afghan  will  follow  a  handi¬ 
craft  or  keep  a  shop.  They  are  tall,  handsome,  athletic  and 
of  fair  complexion.  The  Afghan  may  boast  of  his  respect  for 
the  stranger  while  in  his  house,  but  he  will  not  scorn  to  inform 
a  neighbor  of  the  prey  that  is  abroad,  or  even  himself  to 
overtake  and  plunder  his  guest  after  he  has  quitted  his  roof. 
They  boast  of  their  lineage,  of  their  independence  and  of 
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their  prowess,  and  regard  the  Afghans  as  the  first  nation  in 
the  world,  and  each  man  of  them  as  the  equal  of  any  Afghan. 
These  are  a  people  who  descended  from  ancestry  in  common 
with  ourselves. 

Turkestan  is  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western,  or  Russian, 
Turkestan,  and  lies  North  of  and  is  separated  from  Afghanis¬ 
tan  by  Bokara,  which  last  is  also  now  a  dependency  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics.  We  are  only  interested 
in  Turkestan  and  Bokara,  and  the  same  description  will  apply 
to  both.  The  country  consists  of  the  great  hollow  plain  of 
the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  and  of  the  hilly  country  formed 
by  the  western  branches  of  the  Thianaspahan  and  Hindu  Kush 
Mountains.  Fertile  valleys  abound  in  the  eastern  districts, 
and  the  plain  are  interspersed  with  oases.  The  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  is  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  live  stock,  with  some 
manufacturing,  and  more  or  less  fruit  growing.  Bokara  is  the 
chief  commercial  city,  while  Samarkand,  the  most  celebrated 
city  of  Central  Asia,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Chobanata,  in 
a  fertile  plain  245  miles  east  of  Bokara. 

Within  the  boundaries  described  seems  to  have  been  the 
home  of  the  original  Aryan  people,  and  Balkh,  the  capital  and 
principal  city,  situated  near  the  Northern  boundary  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  according  to  the  consensus  of  opinion,  was  the  centre  of 
this  homeland. 

Bactria  existed  for  a  long  time  under  a  patriarchial  form  of 
government,  but  finally,  kingly  governments  began  to  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Whether  it  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  Median  Em¬ 
pire  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was  conquered  by  Cyrus 
about  536  B.  C.,  and  remained  a  Persian  satrapy  until  Darius 
Commodus  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year 
325  B.  C.  Darius  fled  eastward  but  was  overtaken  and  killed 
in  Bactria.  Following  this,  Alexander  partially  subdued  Bac¬ 
tria,  and  started  thence  on  his  invasion  of  India.  He  soon 
learned,  however,  that  Bessus,  the  former  Satrap  of  Bactriana, 
had  assumed  the  diadem  of  Darius  as  his  successor,  but  as  soon 
as  he  turned  to  crush  him,  Aria  rose  in  his  rear,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  in  all  haste  to  quell  the  revolt.  After  this 
Alexander  did  not  strike  directly  at  Bactria,  but  made  a  wide 
detour  across  Kandahar  and  on  into  India.  After  this  time 
Bactria  was  only  nominally  subject  to  the  successors  of  Alexan¬ 
der.  About  305  B.C.  Seleucus  Nicator  received  the  submission 
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of  the  governor  and  from  that  date,  with  more  or  less  of  changes, 
Bactria  remained  a  province  of  the  Syrian  Empire.  About 
255  B.  C.  Diodotus,  Satrap  of  Bactria,  declared  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Bactrian  Kingdom.  Five  rulers  followed,  some 
making  considerable  conquests,  others  losing,  until  about  80 
B.  C.,  the  series  of  Hellenic  rulers  had  to  give  way  to  Scythian 
nomads  from  the  north  and  Parthians  from  the  south  and  west, 
and  Hellenic  influence  rapidly  disappeared  from  this  part  of 
the  east. 

The  ancient  city  of  Bactria,  the  modern  Balkh,  seems  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Aryans  then,  and  has  been  described,  in  the  first  accounts  of  it, 
as  formerly  a  great  city,  but  it  is  now  for  the  most  part,  a 
mass  of  ruins,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adrisia,  or 
Balkh  River,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain  1800  feet  above  sea. 
The  modern  name  is,  according  to  Vambray,  the  Turkish 
Balik,  or  Balikli,  a  city,  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  a  space  of 
twenty  miles  in  circuit,  consisting  chiefly  of  fallen  mosques 
and  descaved  buildings  of  sun-burned  brick  with  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  which  Farrier  asserts  he  observed,  but  nothing 
like  a  proper  investigation  of  the  site  has  been  effected.  The 
antiquity  and  greatness  of  the  place  are  recognized  by  the 
native  population,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  mother  of  cities. 
Its  foundation  is  mythically  ascribed  to  Kaiomours,  the  Persian 
Romulus,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  at  a  very  early  date, 
it  was  the  rival  of  Ecbatana,  Ninevah  and  Babylon.  For  a 
long  time  the  city  and  country  was  the  central  seat  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion,  the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  died 
within  its  walls. 

From  Hwen  Theana,  a  Chinese  traveler,  we  learn  that  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  in  the  seventh  century,  there  were  in  the 
city,  or  in  its  vicinity,  about  a  hundred  Buddhist  convents,  with 
three  thousand  devotees,  and  that  there  were  a  large  number 
of  Stupas,  and  other  religious  houses  and  religious  monuments. 
El  Effrisi,  in  the  12th  century,  speaks  of  its  possessing  a 
variety  of  educational  establishments,  and  carrying  on  an 
active  trade.  There  were  several  important  commercial  routes 
from  the  city,  stretching  as  far  east  as  India  and  China. 
Genghis  Khan  in  about  1219  sacked  Balkh,  butchered  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  leveled  all  the  buildings  capable  of  defense — 
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a  treatment  to  which  it  was  again  subjected  in  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  by  Timur.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Marco  Polo, 
in  his  travels,  1275  to  1295,  Yule’s  Edition  by  Cordier,  Vol. 
first,  page  151,  says;  “Bale  is  a  noble  city  and  great,  though 
it  was  much  greater  in  former  times.  But  the  Tartars  and 
other  nations  have  greatly  ravaged  and  destroyed  it.  There 
were  formerly  many  fine  palaces  and  buildings  of  marble, 
and  the  ruins  of  them  still  remain.” 

In  a  note  we  read;  “Balkh,  the  Mother  of  cities,  suffered 
mercilessly  from  Ghingis;  though  the  city  had  yielded  without 
resistance,  the  whole  population  was  marched  by  companies 
into  the  plain,  on  the  usual  Mogul  pretext  of  counting  them, 
and  then  brutally  murdered.  The  city  and  its  gardens  were 
fired,  and  all  buildings  capable  of  defense  were  leveled  .  .  .  Ibn 
Batata,  sixty  years  after  Marco’s  visit,  describes  the  city  as 
still  in  ruins,  and  uninhabited.  The  remains  of  its  mosques 
and  Colleges,  he  says,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  painted 
walls  traced  with  azure.”  According  to  the  legendary  history 
of  Alexander,  the  beautiful  Roxana  was  the  daughter  of  Da¬ 
rius,  and  her  father  in  a  dying  interview  with  Alexander  (in 
Bactriana)  requested  the  latter  to  make  her  his  wife.” 

Marco  Polo  then  further  says;  “When  you  have  quitted  the 
city  which  I  have  been  speaking  of  you  ride  some  twelve  days 
between  northeast  and  east,  without  finding  any  human  habi¬ 
tation,  on  account  of  the  Banditti  and  Armies  that  harass 
them.  There  is  plenty  of  water  on  the  road,  and  abundance 
of  game;  there  are  lions  too.  You  can  get  no  provisions  on  the 
road,  and  must  carry  with  you  all  that  you  need  for  these 
twelve  days.” 

i  In  a  note  we  find;  “Though  Burnes  speaks  of  the  part  of 
the  road  that  we  suppose  necessarily  to  have  been  followed 
from  Balkh  towards  Taican,  as  dreary  and  barren,  he  adds 
that  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  houses  proved  that  the  land 
at  one  time  had  been  peopled,  though  now  destitute  of  water, 
and  consequently  of  inhabitants.  The  country  seems  to  have 
reverted  at  the  time  of  Burne’s  journey  from  like  causes,  nearly 
to  the  state  in  which  Marco  Polo  found  it  after  the  Mongol 
devastations. 

The  writings  of  Marco  Polo,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  are 
interesting  from  the  fact  of  the  influence  they  had  in  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  as  is  shown  by  the  following. 
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The  Polo  brothers,  Maffeo  and  Nicolo,  Vinnese  merchants 
and  traders,  were  the  first  Europeans  to  reach  China  and  the 
far  East  overland,  which  they  did  on  a  trading  expedition, 
about  the  year  1255.  Kublai  Khan,  the  first  Tartar,  or  Mon¬ 
gol  Emperor  of  China,  was  delighted  with  the  'Venetian 
brothers,  listened  eagerly  to  all  they  had  to  tell  of  the  Western 
and  Latin  world,  and  soon  decided  to  send  them  back  as  his 
envoys  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  with  letters  requesting  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  a  large  number  of  educated  men  to  instruct  his 
people  in  Christianity.  On  the  second  trip  that  they  made,  the 
brothers  took  with  them,  Marco,  son  of  Nicolo,  bom  after  his 
first  departure,  and  then  1 7  years  of  age.  They  traveled  over¬ 
land  by  way  of  Palestine,  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to  Persia;  then 
northward  through  the  Persian  desert,  by  way  of  Balkh,  in 
Afghanistan,  over,  the  Pamirs  to  Kasghar,  Kohan,  the  Lob 
Nor,  Gobi  desert,  Hwang-Ho  Valley  to  Cathay,  Pekin,  where 
they  were  again  kindly  received  by  Kablai  Kahn.  The  Kahn 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  sprightly  young  Marco,  soon  gave 
him  an  official  position  and  sent  him  on  important  missions 
to  different  parts  of  South  China,  Cambulac,  India,  Japan, 
Cipangu,  Burmah,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Sumatra  and  Ceylon, 
which  gave  him  a  wide  acquaintance  with  eastern  countries. 
After  his  return  home  near  the  end  of  1295,  in  the  war  between 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  Marco  was  in  command  of  a  galley 
at  the  battle  of  Curzola,  was  captured,  and  while  a  prisoner 
in  Genoa,  fell  in  with  Rusticiano,  a  fellow  prisoner,  and  a 
literary  hack,  who  wrote  down  his  experiences  at  his  dictation. 
The  publication  of  these  Travels,  which  was  the  first  written 
account  of  China,  India,  and  these  far  Eastern  countries  men¬ 
tioned,  produced  a  profound  impression  throughout  Europe, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  this  publication,  the  Geno¬ 
ese  mariner,  Christopher  Columbus,  upon  reading  the  story  of 
Marco’s  Travels,  conceived  the  idea  of  sailing  westward  round 
the  world  to  India  and  China.  In  Seville,  Spain,  it  is  said, 
there  is  a  copy  of  Marco’s  Travels,  which  belonged  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  with  marginal  notes  written  by  him. 

I  have  allowed  myself  quite  a  range  in  my  tracing  from  the 
earliest  times  down  through  the  long  mythical  and  legendary 
past,  the  history  of  these  Aryan  people.  But  what  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  is  only  a  negligible  part  of  the  great  mass  available 
to  any  one  who  has  more  time  to  devote  to  its  investigation, 
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better  Library  facilities,  and  better  training  for  the  work  than 
has  fallen  to  my  fortune.  In  my  limited  studies,  however, 
several  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me,  and  one  of  the  most 
forcible  is  this;  that  it,  that  we  who  boast  of  our  modern  civil¬ 
ization  forget,  or  probably  it  has  never  occurred  to  us,  that  the 
degree  of  civilization  credited  to  these  Aryans  of  3000  years 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and  5000  years,  or  150  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  had  required  a  good  many  generations  to  arrive  at 
the  degree  of  advancement  it  had  then  attained.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  presume,  and  we  can  only  presume,  that 
it  would  require  a  period  of  from  3000  to  5000  years,  and 
probably  very  much  longer.  Even  these  shorter  periods  would 
put  the  dawning  of  their  civilization  back  to  from  6000  to 
8000  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  8000  to  10,000  years 
previous  to  the  present  time.  The  date  of  their  civilization 
as  described,  that  is,  3000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
carries  it  back  to  more  than  1000  years  before  Abraham.  They, 
at  that  time,  in  their  religion,  gave  respect  to  the  objects  and 
agencies  of  nature.  These  they  had  learned  to  look  upon  as 
all-powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time  benevolent,  and  therefore, 
the  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  these  agencies  naturally  led  them 
to  the  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  as  they  conceived  God, 
and  this  conception,  naturally  again,  led  them  to  the  idea  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

This  ancient  nature  worship,  which  these  ancient  Aryans 
either  inherited  or  contrived,  was  as  excellent  as  has  ever  been 
devised  by  man.  This  nature  worship,  which  grew  out  of  the 
instinctive  longings  of  human  nature  while  in  a  state  of  youth 
and  innocence,  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  Universe,  and  of 
its  own  nature  and  destiny,  was  carried  by  these  people  in  their 
migrations,  and  seems  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  ancient 
religions.  Gradually,  however,  through  the  long  ages,  it  be¬ 
came  more  or  less  corrupted,  and  in  some  instances,  from 
contact  with  barbarians,  degenerated  into  idolatry.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  no  fault  of  those  who  first  contrived  and  practiced  it. 

Plato  lived  during  the  age,  when  in  Greece,  the  human  mind 
had  attained  to  the  highest  intellectual  development  that  was 
reached  in  the  ancient  world.  He  considered  the  Deity  as  an 
intelligent  Cause,  the  origin  of  all  spiritual  being,  and  the 
creator  of  the  material  world;  that  the  Universe  was  governed 
by  a  being  glorious  in  power  and  wisdom,  and  possessing  per- 
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feet  liberty  and  independence.  He  extended  also  the  views 
of  mortals  beyond  the  grave,  and  showed  them,  in  futurity, 
prospects  adapted  to  excite  their  hope,  and  to  work  upon  their 
fears.  He  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
during  the  Old  Hebrew  dispensation,  and,  in  his  extensive 
travels,  is  said  to  have  visited  Palestine,  and  should  have 
learned  something  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  But  he 
represents  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world  as  destitute  of 
many  perfections.  Plato  was  indefinite  in  his  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  soul;  and  as  to  whether  it  was 
immortal,  but  he  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls,  so  that 
the  simple  religious  ideas  of  these  primitive  Aryans,  conceived 
and  practiced  by  them  nearly  three  thousand  years  before  his 
time,  more  nearly  foreshadowed  the  Christian  Dispensation 
than  his. 

After  writing  the  above  I  chanced  to  notice  in  Ancient  Indian 
Hymns,  by  Sir  Monier  Monier  Williams,  the  following;  “To 
what  deities  were  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Vedas  ad¬ 
dressed?  This  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  for  these  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  very  deities  worshipped  under  similar  names  by  our 
Aryan  progenitors  in  their  primeval  home,  and  the  answer  is: 
they  worshipped  those  physical  forces  before  which  all  nations, 
if  guided  solely  by  the  light  of  nature,  have  in  the  early  period 
of  their  life  instinctively  bowed  down,  and  before  which  even 
the  more  civilized  and  enlightened  have  always  been  compelled 
to  bend  in  awe  and  reverence,  if  not  in  adoration.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice,  and  it  should  not  detract 
from  our  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  that  each  system  of 
religion,  as  it  has  appeared,  has  copied,  or  taken  suggestions, 
more  or  less,  from  preceeding  systems;  in  other  words,  the 
religions  of  the  world  have  been  a  gradual  development.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  they  were  inspired  directly  by  God,  as  we 
believe  our  Christian  religion  was  inspired,  but  I  do  mean 
that  the  originators  of  all  religions  that  have  been  conceived 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  have  been  inspired  by  some 
great  force,  and  that  each,  as  it  appeared,  owed  something  to 
those  preceding.  The  old  Hebrew  Scriptures,  for  instance, 
owed  some  of  their  later  ideas  to  the  Zoroastrian  conception  of 
Ormuzd,  the  good,  and  Ahirman,  the  bad,  personalities  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  co-equal  and  co-eternal.  The  Hebrews, 
before  the  captivity,  believed  in  evil  spirits,  but  after  their 
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association  for  a  long  time  with  these  Zoroastrian  people,  whose 
religion  was  Monotheistic,  and  whose  Monotheism  appealed 
to  them,  gradually  developed  the  idea  of  a  personal  devil.  The 
Magii,  who  presented  the  three-fold  gifts  to  the  infant  Christ, 
were  of  a  caste  of  Medo-Persian  Priests  closely  associated  with 
Zoroastrianism. 

1  have  stated  that  all  people  have  had  some  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  and  some  form  of  religious  observances.  Some 
one  has  said;  “Altar  fires  gleam  farther  in  the  past  than  the 
remotest  history.”  Religion  is  practically  universal.  It  has 
at  all  times  filled  an  immense  place  in  human  life,  and  every¬ 
where  played  an  enormous  part  in  the  development  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  has  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a  social  force  of 
wonderful  power  and  influence. 

In  his  “Philosophy  of  Life,”  Rudolph  Fuchen’s  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  historical  religions  is;  “that  they  contain  too 
much  that  is  merely  human  to  be  valued  as  a  pure  work  of 
God,  and  yet  too  much  that  is  spiritual  and  divine  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  product  of  man.” 

I  have  also  just  stated  that  the  religions  of  the  world  have 
been  a  gradual  development.  I  believe  that  the  heathen  re¬ 
ligions,  as  they  were  conceived,  and  as  they  existed  before 
they  became  perverted,  were  the  inspirations  of  honest  men 
earnestly  seeking  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  human  life,  and  of 
human  destiny,  and  that  they  were  the  greatest  forces  in  the 
highest  cultures  of  their  ages,  and  a  preparation  for  the  Old 
Testament  Dispensation,  as  that  was  a  preparation  for  the 
New.  Fenelon  said;  “We  may  as  well  tolerate  all  religions, 
since  God  tolerates  all.” 

Zoroaster  said;  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you,”  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  said;  “Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'’ 

To  our  Aryan  forefathers  God’s  power  was  exhibited  in  the 
forces  of  nature  even  more  evidently  than  to  ourselves.  Lands, 
houses,  flocks,  men  and  animals  were  more  frequently  than 
in  our  western  climates,  at  the  mercy  of  wind,  fire  and  water, 
and  the  sun’s  rays  were  endowed  with  a  potency  beyond  that 
of  western  countries.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Semi-arid  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  in  our  own 
semi-arid  plains  and  mountains  and  inter-mountain  country, 
in  all  of  tvhich  there  is  a  dry  atmosphere  and  almost  constant 
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sunshine,  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  the  sun  are  much 
more  powerful  and  stimulating  to  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life  and  growth  than  is  the  more  humid  climates  of  western 
Europe,  or  our  own  eastern  mountain  and  prairie  country. 
While  these  conditions  conduce  to  dust  in  the  atmosphere, 
they  do  not  conflict  with  the  teachings  and  experience  that 
these  dry  regions  are  so  beneficial  in  cases  of  germ,  or  bac¬ 
terial  diseases,  as  for  instance,  in  tuberculosis.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows:  Vegetable  growth  is  most  constantly  and 
strikingly  characterized  by  green  color,  depending  upon  green 
coloring  matter,  chlorophyl,  in  the  green  leaves  of  the  plants. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  process  in  nature,  is 
the  photo-chemical  process,  by  which  the  actinic,  or  chemical 
rays  of  the  sun  are  transformed  into  fixed  energy.  In  this 
process  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air  is  taken  by  the  green 
leaves  of  the  plants,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  green 
coloring  matter,  the  chlorophyl,  in  the  presence  of  sunshine, 
this  carbonic  acid  gas  is  broken  up;  the  oxygen  it  contains 
is  given  off  into  the  air,  and  the  carbon  combines  with  the 
elements  of  the  soil,  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  thus 
forming  carbo-hydrates,  the  starches,  sugars,  seeds,  grains, 
fruits,  lignin  and  cellulose;  the  first  five  so  necessary  to  us  for 
food,  and  the  last  two,  almost  equally  necessary,  as  they  are 
the  constituents  of  all  of  our  numerous  woods,  and  all  of  our 
numerous  forms  of  vegetable  fibres. 

Now  disease  germs,  bacteria,  are  vegetable  growths,  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  lowest  class  of  vegetable  organisms,  technically, 
to  the  class  cryptogamia,  and  to  that  division  of  that  class, 
known  as  thallophytae,  which  among  others,  comprise  the 
algae,  lickens  and  fungi.  The  fungi,  the  lowest  class  of  all, 
includes  the  toad-stools,  puff-balls,  moulds,  yeast,  and  bacteria. 
These  all  love  darkness,  and  thrive  in  it.  The  toad-stools  and 
puff-balls,  for  instance,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  come 
up  during  the  night  and  grow  rapidly  until  the  sun  strikes 
them,  when  they  die.  This  is  true  of  all  the  class.  Why  is 
this  true?  The  absence  of  green  coloring  matter,  chlorophyl, 
explains  it.  The  effect  of  the  actinic,  or  chemical  rays  of 
the  sun  upon  them,  they  having  no  green  coloring  matter, 
chlorophyl,  in  their  organisms  to  transform  the  energy  of  these 
rays,  is  that  they  are  killed  by  them,  burned  up,  as  it  were, 
by  a  consuming  fire. 
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We  can  not  be  surprised  that  our  far  eastern  progenitors, 
observing  these  results,  and  not  being  able  to  account  for 
them;  without  other  guide  than  the  “still  small  voice”  which 
is  implanted  in  every  soul;  living  in  a  climate,  cold  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year,  where  warmth  is  so  much  to  be  desired; 
and  recognizing  that  the  sun  was  the  great  source  of  all  warmth 
as  well  as  light,  and  the  great  stimulus  to  all  vegetable  growth 
and  maturity,  should  gradually  have  come  to  regard  the  sun 
as  their  most  benevolent  agency,  and  thus,  most  naturally, 
Sun  Worship  finally  became  their  religion. 

This  Worship  was  denounced  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  8, 
16-17,  in  these  words;  “'And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  Lord’s  house,  and,  behold  at  the  door  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were 
about  five  and  twenty  men,  with  their  backs  toward  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  toward  the  east;  and  they  wor¬ 
shipped  the  sun  toward  the  east.  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Hast 
thou  seen  this,  O  son  of  man?  Is  it  a  light  thing  to  the  house 
of  Judah  that  they  commit  the  abominations  which  they  com¬ 
mit  here?” 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  this  nature  worship,  which 
developed  into  Sun  Worship,  originated  three  thousand  years 
before  the  date  of  this  prophecy.  This  religion,  as  gradually 
modified  and  improved,  had  been  practiced,  it  seems  in  all 
good  conscience,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  divine  revelation  to  Abraham,  which  revela¬ 
tion  was  unfolded  as  men  could  comprehend  it,  until  the  great 
culmination,  the  coming  of  the  Christ.  It  seems  to  me  that 
God  will  deal  mercifully  with  these  people.  In  Galatians,  3, 
8  we  read;  “And  the  scriptures,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel 
unto  Abraham;  Saying,  “In  these  shall  all  nations  be  blessed”. 
In  Luke,  12,  4?,  we  also  read;  “But  he  that  knew  not,  and 
did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with 
few  stripes.” 

I  have  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  religion  of  our  Aryan 
ancestors,  and  explained  that  it  was  afterward  modified  and 
systemized  by  Zoroaster. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Bactria  was  the  original  seat  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion.  The  Zend  people  derived  their  name 
from  the  language  in  which  the  Zend  books  were  wTitten,  i.  e. 
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the  canonical  books  on  which  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Par- 
sees  or  Fire  Worshippers  is  founded,  and  which  became  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Bactrians,  Medes  and  Persians.  Of  the 
religion  of  the  Parsees,  or  Fire  Worshippers,  there  are  still 
traces  extant.  There  is  a  colony  in  Bombay;  and  on  the 
Caspian  sea,  there  are  some  scattered  families,  that  have  re¬ 
tained  this  form  of  worship.  Their  national  existence  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Mohammedans.  Zerdusht,  called  Zo¬ 
roaster  by  the  Greeks,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
1000  years  before  Christ  wrote  these  religious  books  in  the 
Zend  language.  Until  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
language  and  all  the  writings  composed  in  it  were  entirely 
unknown  to  Europeans;  then  at  length  the  celebrated  French¬ 
man,  Aquetel  de  Perron,  disclosed  to  us  its  rich  treasures. 
Filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Oriental  world,  which  his  pov¬ 
erty  did  not  allow  him  to  gratify,  he  enlisted  in  a  French  corps 
that  was  about  to  sail  for  India.  He  thus  reached  Bombay, 
where  he  met  wTith  the  Parsees,  and  started  on  the  study  of 
their  religious  ideas.  With  indescribable  difficulties  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  their  religious  books;  making  his  way 
into  their  language,  he  thus  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of 
research,  but  which,  owing  to  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
their  language,  still  awaits  thorough  investigation. 

Where  the  Zend  people,  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Zoroaster, 
lived  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  Media  and  Persia  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed,  and  Xenophon  relates  that  Cyrus 
adopted  it;  but  none  of  these  countries  was  the  proper  habitat 
of  the  Zend  people.  Zoroaster  called  it  Aria,  the  pure  Aryan; 
we  find  a  similar  name  in  Herodatus,  for  he  says  that  the 
Medes  were  formerly  called  Aria — a  name  with  which  the 
designation  Iran  is  connected.  South  of  the  Oxus  runs  a  moun¬ 
tain  chain  in  the  ancient  Bactria  with  which  the  elevated  plains 
commence  that  were  inhabited  by  the  Medes,  the  Parthians 
and  the  Hyrcanians.  In  the  district  watered  by  the  Oxus  at 
the  commencement  of  its  course,  Bactria — probably  the  mod¬ 
ern  Balkh, — is  said  to  have  been  situated;  from  which  Cabul 
and  Cashmere  are  distant  only  about  eight  days’  journey. 
Here  in  Bactriana  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Zend 
people.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  we  find  the  pure  and  original 
faith,  and  ancient  political  and  social  relations  such  as  they 
are  described  in  the  Zend  books  no  longer  perfect.  This  much 
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appears  certain,  that  the  Zend  language,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit,  was  the  language  of  the  Persians,  Medes  and 
Bactrians.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  people  bear  an 
evident  stamp  of  great  simplicity.  There  were  four  classes 
mentioned;  Priests,  Warriors,  Agriculturists  and  Craftsmen. 
Trade  is  not  mentioned,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
people  were  in  an  isolated  condition. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
which  seem  to  have  been  a  higher  development  of  that  nature 
worship  mentioned  as  being  observed  in  an  earlier  age  by  the 
Aryans.  In  this  man  has  a  relation  to  Universal  Being  of 
such  a  kind  that  he  remains  positive  in  sustaining  it.  This 
Universal  Being  is  not  yet  recognized  as  God,  as  we  recognize 
God;  not  yet  “worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,”  but  yet 
clothed  in  a  form — that  of  light. 

The  Parsee  religion  of  ancient  Bactria,  Media  and  Persia 
was  founded  not  later  than  about  1000  years  B.  C.,  by  the 
Bactrian  Aryan  Zoroaster,  and  seems  to  have  risen  out  of  a 
schism  from,  or  a  revolt  against  the  primitive  Aryan  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  This  religion,  as  gathered  ftom  the 
earliest  books  of  the  Avesta  Zend,  was  a  pure  monotheism. 
The  supreme  deity  was  possessed  of  all  earthly  attributes.  He 
was  the  creator  of  the  universe  and  Lord  of  all  earthly  and 
spiritual  life.  Man  was  supposed  to  have  been  created  holy, 
but  through  the  agents  of  Ahirman,  the  bad  principle,  which 
was  opposed  to  Ormuzd,  the  good,  he  fell,  and  was  exposed  to 
sin  and  evil.  Ahirman  is  in  constant  strife  with  Ormuzd,  but 
the  latter  will  at  last  conquer.  Ormuzd  is  the  Lord  of  Light, 
and  he  creates  all  things  beautiful  and  noble  in  the  world, 
which  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sun.  Light  is  the  body  of  Or¬ 
muzd,  thence  the  worship  of  Fire,  because  He  is  present  in  all 
Light,  but  He  is  not  the  Sun,  or  the  Moon,  or  the  Stars.  In 
these  Fire  Worshippers  venerate  the  Light,  only  as  a  symbol 
of  Ormuzd.  No  images  are  allowed.  Light  is  not  an  image, 
a  Brahmin,  a  Buddah,  a  Mountain,  or  an  animal,  but  the 
Universal  Itself.  This  religion  teaches  that  Light  is  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  darkness;  that  man  could  not  appreciate  Good  if 
Evil  were  not;  that  Ormuzd,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Light, — the  Good,  is  the  antithesis  of  Ahirman,  the  Lord  of 
darkness, — of  evil.  But  there  is  a  still  higher  Being  from 
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whom  both  proceeded,  a  Universal  Being,  called  Zeruane- 
Alenene,  The  Unlimited  All. 

In  this  religion  every  man  is  called  on  to  decide  whom  he 
will  serve,  and  is  rewarded  accordingly.  The  ritual  observances 
require  that  men  shall  conduct  themselves  in  harmony  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Light.  The  great  requirement  was  spiritual  and 
corporeal  purity,  with  many  prayers  to  Ormuzd.  The  chief 
end  of  every  man's  existence  is  to  keep  himself  pure,  and  to 
spread  this  purity  around  him.  Impurity  was  incurred  in 
many  ways,  but  especially  by  touching  a  dead  body,  and  there 
were  many  and  explicit  directions  for  being  purified,  many  of 
which  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  subsequently  contained 
in  the  Law  of  Moses.  This  religion  required  that  its  devotees 
maintain  living  existence,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  to  plant 
trees,  to  dig  wells,  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  desert,  in  order 
that  life,  the  Positive,  the  Pure,  might  be  furthered,  and  the 
dominion  of  Ormuzd  be  universally  extended.  There  is  no 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  the  morality 
of  Zoroastrianism  is  simple,  pure  and  practical. 

But  leaving  out  of  the  consideration  its  divine  origin,  and 
considering  it  as  a  moral  and  civilizing  force,  Christianity  is 
the  best  religion  for  the  world.  Compare  the  founder  of  other 
religions  with  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Compare  the  sacred 
books  of  these  religions,  the  Vedas,  the  Laws  of  Manu,  the 
Zend  Avesta  and  the  Koran,  with  the  Bible.  Compare  the 
effects  of  these  religions  upon  the  social,  civil  and  domestic 
life  of  the  people,  with  the  effects  of  Christianity.  Compare 
Christian  and  heathen  lands,  Christian  and  heathen  homes, 
and  Christian  and  heathen  governments.  On  can  but  see  the 
marked  contrast,  and  the  infinite  superiority  of  Christianity, 
and  be  impressed  with  its  wonderful  applicability  to  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men.  When  we  contemplate  the  author  and 
essence  of  this  Christianity;  this  supreme  power  above  nature, 
as  it  is  known  to  science,  we  can  not  avoid  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  supreme  power,  this  essence,  this  Being,  must 
be  God;  must  be  the  “Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible,”  as  the  Nicene  Creed  declares. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  let  us  try  to  conceive  what  the 
facts  I  have  presented  appear  to  justify.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  be  compelled  to  form  a  picture  of  the  great  Aryan 
family  as  being  at  one  time  one  family,  dwelling  in  one  place, 
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and  speaking  one  language;  as  having  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  a  settled  state  of  society  by  recognizing  the  family 
and  the  domestic  relation  as  being  the  basis  of  all  orderly  social 
institutions;  as  having  recognized  personal  and  property  rights, 
and  as  living  under  an  elementary  form  of  free  government; 
as  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  crafts,  and  as  pos¬ 
sessing  metallic  tools  and  implements;  as  living  in  houses  ap¬ 
proaching  our  own  in  essential  characters,  in  reasonable  com¬ 
fort  and  plenty;  as  cooking  their  food  very  much  as  we  cook 
ours;  as  wearing  cloaks,  mantles  and  ornaments;  as  living  the 
simple  life,  free  from  tastes  that  could  not  be  gratified  and  from 
wants  that  could  not  be  satisfied;  as  being  musical,  playing 
on  wind  instruments,  indulging  in  the  dance,  and  in  the  playing 
of  games;  as  interested  in  the  investigation  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  as  having  some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  astron¬ 
omy  and  navigation,  and  as  having  divided  time  into  months 
and  years;  as  having  recognized  a  power  superior  to  their 
own,  and  as  having  conceived  that  that  power  could  be  ap¬ 
proached  and  supplicated. 

In  contemplating  this  picture  then,  is  there  a  lesson  to  be 
drawn  therefrom?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is.  When  we 
learn  that  these  people  were  obedient  to  their  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms;  were  husbands  of  one  wife,  and  wives  of  one  husband, 
devoted  to  their  children,  constant  and  industrious  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  their  families;  affectionate, 
kind,  moral  and  upright;  were  attentive  to  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  their  religion,  which  was  the  best  they  knew; 
when  we  have  learned  all  this,  and  when  we  remember  that  we 
have  had  five  thousand  years  in  which  we  should  have  im¬ 
proved  on  their  culture;  and  when  we  observe  the  present  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  our  people  in  all  these  respects,  with  shame 
to  ourselves,  we  dare  not  challenge  comparison. 

I  have  now  given  a  history  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and  of 
its  different  branches,  as  are  the  conclusions  of  the  best  ethnol¬ 
ogists,  philologists,  archaeologists,  geologists,  antiquarians,  his¬ 
torians  and  travelers.  From  these  it  seems  to  be  established 
that  the  Aryan  race  origianted  in  the  high  table-lands  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia. 

Among  the  different  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  race, 
I  will  only  notice  as  an  amusing  diversion  the  story  of  Plato’s 
Atlantis,  which  illustrates  the  persistency  of  ancient  myths 
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and  legends,  and  concerning  which  interest  was  aroused  anew 
among  the  non-critical  and  curiously  inclined,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  1882  of  Ignatius  Donnelly’s  “Atlantis,  the  Antedilu¬ 
vian  World/’  in  which  he  advanced  and  advocated  the  theory 
that  Plato's  story  of  the  lost  Atlantis  was  not  table;  that  there 
was  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  the  true  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  from  which  emigration  flowed  both  eastward  and 
westward,  and  which  at  length  was  swallowed  up  in  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  This  story  is  in  a  class,  we  must  con¬ 
clude,  with  Donnelly’s  “The  Great  Cryptogram,”  which  at¬ 
tracted  attention  on  account  of  its  apparent  proof,  from  his 
very  dextrous  and  specious  arguments,  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakspeare’s  plays. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
conclusion  that  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  my  studies  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  this  writing;  that  is,  that  the  Aryans,  and  the 
nations  and  peoples  descended  from  them,  have  been  more 
or  less  disposed  to  honesty,  faithfulness,  fairness,  friendship 
and  the  better  feelings  of  humanity,  according  as  their  blood 
has  remained  more  or  less  pure.  Tn  other  words;  just  as  Mon¬ 
golian,  Tartar,  and  other  non-Aryan  blood  has  become  in¬ 
termixed,  just  to  that  extent  has  suspicion,  craftiness,  violence, 
cruelty  and  lack  of  the  better  feelings  of  humanity,  been  ob¬ 
served. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

The  Celts. 

The  Celts,  or  Kelts,  to  which  I  now  propose  to  give  my  at¬ 
tention,  derive  their  name  from  Celt,  a  name  in  general  use 
among  archeologists  to  designate  the  arrow-heads,  hatchets, 
implements  and  ornaments  of  chipped  stone,  flintstone  gen¬ 
erally,  which  was  so  generally  used  by  primitive  peoples.  The 
inaccurate  use  of  the  word  “Celt”  has  resulted  in  much  con¬ 
fusion.  Many  of  the  later  writers  among  the  Romans  speak 
of  a  dark  complexioned  people  of  France,  Britain,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  “Black  Celts”.  Ancient  writers  never  applied 
the  term  “Celt”  to  any  dark  complexioned  race  of  people. 
They  knew  the  Celt  as  of  great  stature,  fair  complexion,  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  regarded  as  homogeneous  all  the  fair 
haired  people  who  dwelt  north  and  west  of  the  Alps.  The 
dark  complexioned  people  above  spoken  of  belonged  to  the 
Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celts,  or  to  a  mixture  with  the  original 
Turanian  people. 

The  Greek  writers,  and  especially  the  Roman,  very  com¬ 
monly  used  the  name  Celt  and  Gaul  indifferently,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  keep  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  just 
what  people  are  intended,  but  if  we  will  remember  that,  as 
the  Romans  understood  it,  Gauls  were  always  Celts,  but  Celts 
were  not  always  Gauls,  we  can  maintain  the  distinction. 

The  Celts  have,  in  a  general  way.  been  regarded  as  being  the 
first  great  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  that  came  westward 
into  Europe.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy  this  requires  some  ex¬ 
planation.  The  Cymri,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  Chap¬ 
ter,  was  a  large  and  important  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  race, 
and  more  intimately  associated  with  and  related  to  the  Celts 
than  with  any  other  of  the  branches,  and  it  was  they  that  were 
the  first  to  leave  their  original  home,  and  the  first  to  arrive  in 
Europe.  The  Cymri,  in  other  words,  were  the  leaders  in  this 
great  migration.  They,  the  Cymri,  seized  the  lands  of  the 
original  Turanian  inhabitants  and  drove  these  latter  people 
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northward  and  westward,  and  they  are  represented  thereafter 
by  the  modern  Basques  of  northern  Spain,  the  Lapps  and  Finns 
of  Northern  Russia,  and  the  Hungarians  of  North-eastern 
Europe.  Subsequently  other  migrations  westward,  now  of 
purely  Celtic  people,  took  place,  until  these  Celtic  people  came 
to  occupy  nearly  all  of  Europe,  having  driven  the  Cymri  before 
them  into  Western  Europe  and  the  Islands  of  Britain.  Some 
of  the  Cymri,  however,  are  supposed  to  have  mixed  with  their 
Celtic  kinsmen,  and  become  a  part  of  these  people.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  many  of  the  Cymri  remained  in  their  original 
homes  in  Europe,  and  became  incorporated  with  their  kinsmen, 
the  Celts,  so  that  the  people  called  Gauls  by  the  Romans,  were 
Celtic,  with  a  large  mixture  of  Cymric  blood. 

Long  subsequent  to  this  again,  another  overwhelming  Aryan 
horde,  the  Teutons  came  westward  and  drove  the  Celts  west 
of  the  Rhine.  Then  for  a  long  time  the  Rhine  formed  the 
boundary  between  these  people,  and  its  shores  their  common 
battle-ground,  as  it  has  remained  throughout  historic  times. 
The  Celts,  practically  undisturbed  except  on  their  frontier, 
navigated  their  small  boats  on  the  Rhine,  the  Garrone,  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine;  they  occupied  the  valleys  and  nasses  of 
the  Pyrenees:  they  pastured  their  flocks  and  hallooed  their 
horses  through  the  vallevs  and  over  the  plains  of  Gaul,  which 
included  what  is  now  France,  Belgium  and  the  country  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  The  Cvmric  branch,  as  a  separate 
people,  and  I  am'  compelled  to  refer  to  them  in  connection 
with  their  kinsmen,  the  Celts,  by  this  time  occupied  lanrelv 
the  forests  of  Britain:  the  Gaelic  branch  the  bora  of  Ireland 
and  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  both  driving  out  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  Celts  of  Central  Europe  swept  down  the 
vallev  of  the  Po,  and  allured  by  the  genial  climate,  the  de¬ 
light  fulness  of  the  crops  and  fruits,  and  especiallv.  by  the  wine 
which  was  new  to  them,  were  attracted  to  remain,  and  soon 
occupied  the  country,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  It  was  here  200  years  or  more  afterwards  that  in  a  war 
with  them,  the  Romans  for  the  first  time,  saw  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  which  caused  so  much  terror,  not  only  among 
the  horses,  but  to  the  men  as  well,  and  before  which  murderous 
machines  Roman  soldiers  even  could  not  be  forced  to  stand. 

The  Cymri,  and  later  the  Celts,  were  in  Europe,  we  must 
conclude,  long  before  the  age  of  Greece  even,  for  we  have  seen 
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in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  Pelasgains,  the  progenitors 
of  the  Greek  tribes,  the  Aageans,  Dorians  and  Ionians,  were 
of  Aryan  stock  and  descent.  The  Greeks  outside  of  Heroda- 
tus,  knew  very  little  about  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Europe. 
They  were  interested  in  another  branch  of  the  Aryan  race, 
the  Persians.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  also 
descended  from  the  same  Pelasgian  Aryans,  partly  through  the 
Greeks,  when  they  began  to  enlarge  their  borders,  everywhere 
west  of  the  Rhine,  came  into  contact  with  these  Celts,  whom 
they  called  Gauls,  and  east  of  that  river,  with  Teutons,  whom 
they  called  Germans.  These  people  had  occupied  Europe,  first 
the  Cymri  and  then  the  Celts,  and  finally  the  Teutons,  while 
yet  in  the  stage  of  Neolithic  culture,  and  long  before  the  siege 
of  Troy,  or  the  age  of  the.  fabled  Romulus. 

The  earliest  invaders  under  the  name  of  Celts,  probably 
Cymric  Celts,  had  occupied  All  Gaul,  now  France,  including 
also  what  is  now  called  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine  valley,  and 
had  firmly  established  themselves  in  this  region,  probably  in 
part  driving  out,  and  in  part  mixing  with  the  Cymric  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  preceeded  them.  They  extended  also  as  far  east¬ 
ward  as  the  northern  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and 
southward  into  Spain,  where  they,  mixing  with  the  original 
Iberians,  came  to  be  known  as  Celtiberians.  They  had  oc¬ 
cupied  this  wide  extent  of  country  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ,  and  we  do  not  know  how  long  before.  The 
Biturgians,  whose  name  survives  in  the  Berii,  was  the  most 
noted,  and  later  gave  a  king,  Ambigatus,  to  these  Celtic  peo¬ 
ple;  one  who  was  of  so  great  renown,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  own  prosperity,  but  for  that  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  region 
this  people  had  lived  from  the  stone  age.  They,  even  this  early, 
must  have  been  of  an  active  and  investigating  mind,  for  they 
discovered  the  working  of  copper,  and  had  learned  to  alloy 
this  with  tin,  and  thus  produce  bronze.  Later  they  discovered 
the  method  of  smelting  iron.  The  Umbrians,  who  were  of  the 
Alpine  Celts,  had  been  pressing  down  into  Italy  from  the  bronze 
age,  but  were  checked  by  the  Etruscans  in  the  tenth  century 
B.  C.  The  discovery  of  iron,  however,  and  the  use  of  it  in 
making  implements  of  war,  made  these  Celtic  people,  from  this 
time,  irresistible.  Among  their  first  movements  after  these 
discoveries,  was  the  invasion  of  Greece,  about  1450  before 
the  Christian  Era,  which  their  iron  weapons  made  possible. 
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By  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  these  people,  under  their 
king,  Ambigatus,  above  mentioned,  were  still,  not  only  occupy¬ 
ing  the  country  above  mentioned,  but  had  extended  themselves 
southward  into  Italy,  and  eastward  into  the  Balkan  country, 
and  north  of  that  into  southern  Russia,  as  it  is  now  known. 
Up  to  this  time,  however,  they  had  not  been  able  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  in  any  part  of  Greece  proper,  but  the 
Athenian  ladies  had  learned  to  copy  the  style  of  hair  and  dress 
of  the  Cimbrian  women. 

Let  us  try  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  condition  of 
these  Celtic  people  who  were  extending  themselves  throughout 
Europe,  and  even  into  southwest  Asia,  during  these  long  ages 
while  they  were  differentiating  themselves.  They  raised  wheat, 
and  probably  barley,  and  maybe  some  other  grains,  ploughing 
with  oxen;  but  they  did  not  settle  down  by  their  crops;  they 
would  gather  them  and  move  on.  About  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  Christ  they  began  to  tame  and  use  the  horse.  Their 
social  life  centered  about  their  chiefs  and  leaders,  and  at  a 
very  early  age  they  began  to  distinguish  certain  families  as 
of  superior  rank,  and  therefore  noble. 

They  were  a  very  vocal  and  musical  people.  They  enlivened 
their  wanderings  by  feasts,  at  which  certain  sorts  of  men,  the 
bards,  would  sing  and  recite.  They  had  no  writing,  and  the 
memories  of  these  bards  were  their  living  literature.  This  use 
of  the  recited  language  as  an  entertainment  did  much  to  make 
it  a  fine  and  beautiful  instrument  of  expression,  and  to  that 
is  owing  the  predominance  of  the  languages  derived  from  the 
Aryan.  Every  branch  of  the  Aryan  peoples  had  its  legendary 
history  stereotyped  in  bardic  recitals,  poems,  epics,  sagas  and 
vedas,  as  they  were  variously  called.  Greece  and  Rome  had 
their  bards,  chief  of  whom  were  Homer  and  Virgil. 

As  remarked,  the  social  life  of  these  people  centered  about 
the  households  of  their  chiefs  and  leading  men.  The  hall  of  the 
chief,  where  they  settled  from  time  to  time,  was  generally  a 
very  capacious  wooden  building.  There  were  huts  surrounding 
this  for  the  accommodation  and  use  of  the  people,  with  stables 
for  the  animals  near  by.  The  central  hall,  which  was  very 
large  so  as  to  accommodate  all,  was  the  meeting  place  for  all 
the  people.  Every  one  went  there  to  feast,  and  to  hear  the 
bards,  and  to  take  part  in  games  and  conversations.  The 
chief  and  his  family  slept  in  the  upper  gallery,  while  the  com- 
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moner  sort  of  the  people  slept  on  the  floors,  or  anywhere,  as 
people  still  do  in  Indian  households. 

Except  for  the  weapons,  tools  and  personal  possessions,  such 
as  horses,  there  was  a  sort  of  patriarchial  communism  in  the 
tribe.  The  chief  owned  the  cattle,  and  the  grazing  lands  in  the 
common  interest.  This  was  the  fashion  of  the  people,  Cymric 
Celts,  and  Celts,  as  well  as  the  Teutons,  who  were  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  arrive  in  Europe  from  the  east,  and  all  of  whom 
were  increasing  over  the  great  spaces  of  Central  Europe  and 
west  Central  Asia,  during  the  time  of  the  growth  of  the  great 
civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Nile. 

Such  was  the  dimly  defined  and  confused  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Europe  and  southwestern  Asia  for  long  ages;  we 
do  not  know  how  long,  but  finally  we  began  to  get  messages 
from  Herodatus,  from  Taucydides  and  from  Xenophon,  when 
prehistory,  myth,  and  legend  began  slowly  to  give  way  to  his¬ 
tory,  and  mankind  began  slowly  to  discern  the  relations  of 
things,  and  gradually  to  bring  to  light  the  story  of  mankind, 
and  as  gradually  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  of 
its  own  nature  and  destiny. 

The  Greek  writers  had  very  little,  the  Romans  more,  to  say 
about  the  Celts.  Herodatus  merely  says;  “The  Ister  (Danube) 
has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Celts,  near  the  city  of 
Pyrene,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  Europe,  dividing  it  into 
two  portions.  The  Celts  live  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  border  on  the  Cynetians,  who  dwell  at  the  extreme  west 
of  Europe. 

We  have  to  go  to  Pausanius,  to  Josephus,  to  Rollin,  to  Grote 
and  others,  to  learn  of  the  relations  of  the  Celts  to  the  Greeks, 
and  to  Tacitus,  to  Livy  and  to  Caesar,  to  learn  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Celts  to  the  Romans. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to  write  a  history  ol  these 
ancient  times,  but  only  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  these  Celts, 
as  well  as  the  Cymri,  as  1  will  later  show,  were  people  to  be 
taken  into  account  throughout  all  these  times;  to  show  that 
they  had  an  important  influence  in  shaping  ancient  and  medi- 
aevil  history,  and  were,  indeed,  intimately  connected  with,  and 
took  part  in  everything  that  contributed  to  the  making  of  the 
history  of  the  world;  that  they  maintained  throughout  the 
ages  the  same  physical,  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  and 
that  their  spirit  is  still  manifest  in  our  civilization.  I  merely 
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desire  to  learn  all  that  I  can  of  the  character,  culture,  knowl¬ 
edge,  way  of  thinking  and  manner  of  living  of  these  ancient 
people,  through  whom  we  trace  our  ancestry,  and  from  whom 
we  inherit  instinctive  inclinations,  which  determine,  even  our 
stature  and  complexion,  as  well  as  mental  characteristics  and 
traits,  which  are  constantly  apparent,  and  which  as  constantly, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  influence  our  thoughts  and  actions. 

Pausanius,  a  Greek  traveler  and  geographer,  who  seems  to 
have  been  bora  in  Lydia,  and  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the 
Antonines,  and  who  wrote  a  “Tour  of  Greece,”  says;  “The 
first  expedition  of  the  Celts  beyond  their  borders  was  under 
Cambules;  but  when  they  got  as  far  as  Thrace  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  they  did  not  dare  to  go  further,  recognizing  that  they 
were  too  few  in  number  to  cope  with  the  Greeks.  But  on  the 
second  expedition,  egged  on  by  those  who  had  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  Cambules,  and  who  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  plun¬ 
der,  and  were  enamored  of  its  gains,  a  large  army  of  both  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  mustered  together.  This  army  the  com¬ 
manders  divided  into  three  parts  and  each  marched  into  dif¬ 
ferent  districts.  Cerethrius  was  to  march  against  the  Thracians 
and  the  Triballi;  Brennus  and  Acichorius  were  to  lead  their 
divisions  into  Pannonia;  and  Bolgius  was  to  march  against 
Ptolomy,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  who  had  treacherously 
slain  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  though  he  had  been  a 
suppliant  at  his  court,  and  was  nicknamed  “Lightning,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  audacity.  In  this  battle  Ptolomy  was  slain,  and 
with  him  no  small  part  of  his  army.  But  the  Celts  durst  not 
adventure  any  further  into  Greece,  and  so  this  second  expe¬ 
dition  returned  home  again. 

Thereupon  Brennus  urgently  pressed  upon  the  general  as¬ 
semblies,  and  upon  each  individual  chieftain  of  the  Celts,  the 
advantage  of  invading  Greece,  pointing  out  her  weak  state  at 
that  time,  and  the  immense  wealth  of  her  people,  her  votive 
offerings  in  the  temples,  and  her  quantity  of  silver  and  gold. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Celts  to  invade  Greece  once 
more,  and  among  other  chieftains  he  chose  Acichorius  once 
more  as  his  colleague.  The  army  mustered  152,000  foot  and 
20,400  horse.  Such  at  least  was  the  fighting  force  of  the 
cavalry  for  its  real  number  was  61,200;  each  horse  soldier 
had  two  servants,  who  were  themselves  excellent  cavalry,  also 
mounted.  The  custom  of  the  Celts  in  an  engagement  was 
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that  these  servants  should  remain  in  the  rear  close  at  hand, 
and  if  a  horse  was  killed  they  supplied  a  fresh  one,  and  if  the 
rider  was  killed  one  of  them  took  his  place  in  the  ranks.  If 
one  of  the  masters  was  only  wounded,  then  one  of  his  servants 
removed  him  to  the  camp  and  the  other  took  his  place  in  the 
battle.  In  this  custom  the  Celts  imitated  the  10,000  Persians, 
called  the  Immortals.  But  the  difference  was,  that  the  Im¬ 
mortals  of  the  Persians  were  a  reserve  force  only,  and  used 
at  the  end  of  an  action,  whereas  the  Celts  used  these  reserves 
as  wanted  all  through  the  action.  This  mode  of  fighting  they 
called  TRIMARCISCTA  in  their  dialect,  for  the  Celts  called 
a  horse  MARCIA. 

Later  this  same  Pausanius  describes  what  he  saw  as  he 
climbed  the  sacred  way  to  the  temple  at  Delphi;  the  trophies 
of  the  victories  of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  and  on  the 
Eurymedon;  of  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium,  Salamis  and  Pla- 
taea;  of  the  Spartans  at  Aegospotomos ;  of  the  Thebans  at  Leuc- 
tra,  and  the  shields  dedicated  to  the  repulse  and  defeat  of  the 
Celts  at  Delphi  itself. 

Charles  Rollin,  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians, 
Carthagenians,  Assyrians, .  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Persians, 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  gives  a  most  exhaustive  and  clear 
account  of  the  character  of  the  Celts  of  that  age,  and  gives 
the  further  interesting  account,  interesting  to  all  Christian  peo¬ 
ple,  of  the  origin  and  historv  of  the  Galatians.  Rollin’s  ac¬ 
count,  while  interesting,  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  I  will 
give  a  briefer  account,  gathered  from  other  sources,  which 
contains  all  the  essential  facts,  and  is  as  follows:  “Gallatia 
took  its  name  from  another  large  army  of  Celts  under  Bren- 
nus,  who  started  an  invasion  of  Greece  about  280  vears  B.  C., 
being  incited  thereto  by  the  rich  spoils  deposited  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  A  large  body  of  these,  however,  having 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  commander,  while  yet  in  Thrace, 
chose  another  and  marched  through  Thrace  to  Bvzantium, 
whence  they  were  invited  by  Nicomede,  king  of  Bithvnia.  to 
cross  into  Asia  Minor  and  assist  him  against  his  brother, 
Zipales.  After  performing  this  service  thev  turned  against 
their  employer  and  ravaged  Asia  Minor.  Their  success  at¬ 
tracted  others  of  their  countrymen,  but  all  were  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  in  329  B.  C.,  and  compelled  to  settle  in  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  called  after  them  Galatia.  In  an  old  Bible  in 
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my  library,  in  an  explanatory  note  to  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  I  find  this;  “The  Galations,  or  Greeco-Galatians, 
were  descendants  of  Gauls,  so  called  by  the  Romans  (Celts), 
who  migrated  from  their  own  country,  and  after  a  series  of 
disasters,  got  possession  of  a  large  tract  in  Asia  Minor,  from 
them  called  Galatia.”  Though  they  spoke  the  Greek  language 
in  common  with  almost  all  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  it 
appears  from  Jerome  that  they  retained  their  original  Celtic 
language,  even  as  late  as  the  5th  century  A.  D.  It  was  these 
same  Galations  whom  St.  Paul  visited  on  one  or  more  of  his 
missionary  journeys,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  The  Epistles  to 
the  Galations,  wherein  he  so  forcibly  expounded  the  theory 
of  “Justification  by  Faith  alone,”  which  consoling  doctrine 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  scholastic  disquisitions  of  the  divines 
of  the  middle  ages  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years,  or  until 
the  Monk  of  Wittenberg,  Martin  Luther,  who,  having  been 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  in  1511,  and  as  an  act  of  pen¬ 
ance,  was  climbing  on  his  knees,  the  steps  of  the  so-called 
Judgment  seat  of  Pilate,  when  the  words,  “The  just  shall  live 
by  faith  alone,”  flashed  upon  his  soul  and  raised  him  to  his 
feet.  Six  years  after  this  or  in  1517,  this  same  Martin  Luther 
nailed  his  ninety-six  theses  to  the  Church  door  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation. 

Rollin  gives  a  mediaevil  legend,  preserved  in  an  inscription 
on  the  old  Rotheshaus  in  Treves,  which  places  the  foundation 
of  that  city  1300  years  before  that  of  Rome.  It  is  a  little 
uncertain  whether  the  Treveri  were  of  Teutonic  or  Celtic  stock. 
St.  Jerome  says;  “The  language  of  the  Treveri  of  the  fourth 
century  resembled  that  of  the  Celts  of  Asia;  but  even  if  we 
admit  this  evidence  as  conclusive  of  their  Celtic  origin,  we 
must  remember  they  had  long  been  under  Teutonic  influence. 
Their  history  begins  with  their  subjection  to  Caesar,  who  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  warlike  with  the  best  cavalry  in  Gaul. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  Alps  bv  Hannibal;  When  he 
began  to  ascend  from  the  Transalpine  side,  he  found  the  Celts 
were  prepared  to  oppose  his  passage.  This  they  did  by  placing 
themselves  in  the  high  cliffs,  and  rolling  down  immense  stones, 
which  carried  many  of  his  beasts  of  burden,  and  sometimes 
whole  bodies  of  men  down  the  precipices,  and  thus  greatly 
endangered  the  success  of  his  expedition. 
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Josephus,  in  his  Antiquity  of  the  Jews,  Book  19,  page  521, 
Chap.  1,  in  describing  the  assassination  of  the  notorious  Caius 
Caligula,  Roman  Emperor,  says;  “The  Germans  were  the  first 
to  perceive  that  Caius  was  slain.  These  Germans  were  Caius’ 
guard,  and  carried  the  name  of  the  country  whence  they  came, 
and  composed  the  Celtic  Legion. 

The  same  author,  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  in  describing 
Herod’s  appeal  to  Caesar,  after  Caesar  had  overthrown  An¬ 
thony,  as  well  as  Herod,  and  when  Herod  desired  of  Caesar 
that  he  would  first  consider  how  faithful  a  friend,  and  not 
whose  friend,  he  had  been,  and  Caesar  replied;  “Thou  shalt 
not  only  be  in  safety,  but  shall  be  a  king.”  This  so  pleased 
Herod  that  he  not  only  feasted  Caesar,  but  his  whole  army 
with  all  his  friends,  so  that  it  became  the  opinion  of  Caesar 
and  of  his  friends  and  soldiers  that  Herod’s  kingdom  was  too 
small  for  those  generous  presents  he  had  made  them,  for  which 
reason,  when  Caesar  had  come  into  Egypt,  and  Cleopatra  and 
Antony  were  dead,  he  did  not  only  bestow  other  marks  of 
honor  upon  him,  but  made  an  addition  to  his  kingdom,  by 
giving  him  not  only  the  country  which  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  Cleopatra  and  others, — he  also  made  him  a  present  of 
400  Gauls,  Galatians,  Celts  as  a  guard  for  his  body,  which 
they  had  been  to  Cleopatra  before.” 

Grote,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  4,  page  535,  writing  of 
a  time  earlier  than  that  just  treated,  says;  “The  terror  spread 
by  Alexander’s  military  operations  was  so  great  that  not  only 
the  Triballi,  but  the  autonomous  Thracians  around  sent  en¬ 
voys  tending  presents  or  tribute,  and  soliciting  peace.  While 
these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  under  debate,  en¬ 
voys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  Celts  remember,  occupying 
a  distant  mountainous  region  westward  toward  the  Ionic  Gulf. 
Though  strangers  to  Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much  of  his 
recent  exploits,  that  they  came  with  demands  to  be  admitted 
to  his  friendship.  They  were  distinguished  both  for  stature 
and  for  boastful  language.”  Alexander  readily  exchanged  with 
them  assurances  of  alliance,  entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he 
asked  them  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  what  it  was  that 
they  were  most  afraid  of  among  human  contingencies.  They 
replied,  that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any  danger,  except  only, 
lest  the  heavens  should  fall  upon  them.  This  answer  disap¬ 
pointed  Alexander  who  expected  that  they  would  name  him 
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as  the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid,  so  prodigious 
was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  He  observed  to  his  friends, 
that  “These  Gauls  were  swaggerers.” 

Livy,  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  Celts,  says;  “Concerning  the 
passage  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  we  have  heard  as  follows; 
“In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  at  Rome,  the  supreme  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Celts,  who  comprise  the  third  part  of  Gaul,  was 
in  the  hands  of  Biturgians;  they  gave  a  king  to  the  Celtic 
nation.  This  was  Ambigatus,  one  very  much  distinguished  by 
his  merits,  and  his  great  prosperity  in  his  own  concerns  and 
those  of  the  public,  for  under  his  administration  Gaul  was  so 
fruitful  and  so  well  peopled,  that  so  very  great  population  ap¬ 
peared  scarcely  capable  of  being  restrained  by  any  government. 
When  these  Gauls  invaded  Clusium  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Alia,  which  preceded  the  capture  of  Rome,  as  before  described, 
the  Clusians  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance,  and  the  Romans 
sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  the  Gauls,  and  the  embassy 
being  mild  in  its  demands,  the  Gauls  returned  the  following 
answer;  “Though  the  name  Romans  was  new  to  their  ears, 
yet  they  believed  them  to  be  brave  men,  whose  aid  was  im¬ 
plored  by  the  Clusians  in  their  perilous  conjuncture.  And 
since  they  chose  to  defend  their  allies  against  them  by  nego¬ 
tiations  rather  than  by  arms,  that  they  would  not  reject  the 
pacific  terms  which  they  propose,  if  the  Clusians  would  give  up 
to  the  Gauls  in  want  of  land  a  portion  of  theirs,  which  they 
possessed  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  could  cultivate;  other¬ 
wise  peace  could  not  be  obtained;  that  they  wished  to  receive 
an  answer  in  the  presence  of  the  Romans,  and  if  the  land  were 
refused  them,  that  they  could  decide  the  matter  with  the  sword 
in  the  presence  of  the  Romans,  that  they  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  carrying  home  an  account  of  how  much  the  Gauls 
excelled  all  other  mortals  in  bravery.  On  the  Romans  asking 
what  right  they  had  to  demand  land  from  the  possessors,  or  to 
threaten  war  (in  case  of  refusal),  and  what  business  the  Gauls 
had  in  Etruria,  they  fiercely  replied,  that  they  carried  their 
right  in  their  swords,  that  all  things  were  the  property  of  the 
brave,  and  so,  “with  minds  inflamed  on  both  sides  they  sev¬ 
erally  have  recourse  to  arms,  the  battle  of  Alia  was  fought  and 
the  Romans  defeated.  Following  this  up,  it  was,  as  Livy  relates, 
that  Brennus  captured,  sacked  and  burned  Rome,  the  capital 
only  being  saved  from  surprise  and  destruction  by  the  cackling 
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of  the  geese  sacred  to  Juno,  which  had  been  spared  through 
the  famine  incident  to  the  siege,  and  when  after  resisting  a 
siege  of  six  months,  and  the  Gauls  intimating  in  rather  plain 
terms  that  they  could  be  induced  for  no  very  great  compen¬ 
sation  to  relinquish  the  siege,  and  after  it  was  agreed  between 
Quintius  Suplicius  and  Brennus  that  the  ransom  should  be  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gold.  False  weights  were  brought  by  the 
Gauls,  and,  on  the  Tribune  objecting,  Brennus  threw  his  heavy 
sword  upon  the  scales;  and  when  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  replied  that  it  meant  Vae  Victic;  “Woe  to  the  conquered.” 
An  example  of  the  “spoils  system.” 

When  the  second  Punic  war  was  impending,  Livy  relates 
that  the  Roman’s,  after  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage, 
who  failing  to  make  any  accommodation,  were  ordered  to  go 
to  Spain  in  order  to  visit  the  nations  and  either  allure  them 
into  an  alliance,  or  dissuade  them  from  joining  the  Carthagen- 
ians,  whefe  they  received  no  kinder  words  from  any  of  the 
councils  of  Spain.  They  then  pass  into  Transalpine  Gaul,  and 
when  extolling,  in  their  discourse,  the  renown  and  valor  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  the  wide  extent  of  their  Empire,  they 
requested  that  they,  the  Celts,  Gauls,  would  refuse  passage 
through  their  territory  and  cities  to  the  Carthagenians  invading 
Italy.  Such  laughter  and  yelling  is  said  to  have  arisen  that  the 
youths  were  with  difficulty  composed  to  order  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  old  men.  So  absurd  and  shameless  did  the  request 
seem,  to  propose  that  the  Celts,  rather  than  suffer  the  war  to 
pass  on  to  Italy  should  turn  it  upon  themselves,  and  expose 
their  own  lands  to  be  laid  waste  instead  of  those  of  others. 

From  Tacitus,  it  appears  that  the  Celtic  people,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Gauls  of  Central  Europe,  were  a  provident  people 
and  had  accumulated  wealth;  for  as  recounted  by  him,  in  the 
argument  against  admitting  them  to  the  Senate,  it  was  said; 
“What  distinction  would  remain  to  the  old  nobility?  or  to 
any  poor  senator  from  Latium?  All  public  honors  would  be 
engrossed  by  these  opulent  Gauls,  whose  fathers  and  fore¬ 
fathers,  at  the  head  of  hostile  nations,  opposed  and  slaughtered 
our  armies,  and,  at  Alesia  besieged  the  sainted  Julius;  in¬ 
stances  of  these  latter  days;  but  if  the  recollection  should  not 
flash  across  the  mind  of  those  who  fell  before  the  Capital  and 
Citadel  of  Rome  by  the  hands  of  these  men?  They  might, 
in  truth,  enjoy  still  the  title  of  citizens;  but  not  profane  the 
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honors  of  the  Senatorian  rank,  or  the  splendors  of  the  mag¬ 
istracy. 

Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries  on  his  wars  in  Gaul,  in  the  first 
chapter,  says;  “All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of 
which  the  Belgae  inhabit,  the  Aquitana  another,  and  those  who 
in  their  own  language  are  classed  Celts,  in  ours  Gauls,  the 
third. 

In  Book  V,  Chapt.  XII,  Caesar  in  further  speaking  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  says;  “The  number  of  the  people  is  countless,  and  their 
buildings  exceedingly  numerous,  for  the  most  part  very  like 
those  of  Gaul;  the  number  of  cattle  is  great.  They  use  either 
brass  or  iron  rings,  determined  at  a  certain  weight,  as  their 
money.  Tin  is  produced  in  the  midland  regions;  in  mara- 
time,  iron;  but  the  quantity  is  small,  they  employ  brass,  which 
is  imported.  There,  as  in  Gaul,  is  timber  of  every  description, 
except  birch  and  fir.  They  do  not  regard  it  lawful  to  eat 
the  hare,  the  cock,  or  the  goose;  they,  however,  breed  them  for 
amusement  and  pleasure.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  than 
in  Gaul.  Later  ho  says;  “Of  these  Islands,  some  have  written 
that  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  it  is  night  there  for  thirty 
consecutive  days.  We,  in  our  inquiries  about  that  matter,  as¬ 
certained  nothing,  except  that  by  measurement  by  water,  we 
perceived  the  night  to  be  shorter  than  on  the  continent. 

Caesar  conquering  all  Gaul,  his  attainment  to  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  the  attainment,  through  him  really,  of  Rome,  to 
world  power,  and  his  tragic  end,  need  not  detain  us  here;  all 
that  can  be  readily  learned  from  the  histories  of  those  times. 
But  it  might  be  interesting  to  glance  at  tire  condition  of  the 
people  in  general  who  were  incorporated  into  the  Empire,  and 
concerning  whom  very  little  attention  was  given  in  those  days. 

The  great  mass  of  the  rural  population  in  all  the  conquered 
countries  preserved  their  own  provincial  laws,  as  well  as  their 
language  and  customs,  and  habits.  The  Celtic  or  Cymric  lan¬ 
guage  was  spoken  in  Britain  and  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  while 
Illyrian  was  spoken  in  Illyrium.  Where  the  native  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  the  most  enslaved,  they  made  the  greatest  exertion 
to  acquire  the  language  of  their  masters.  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  obliged  to  make  advances  where  the  con¬ 
quered  people  were  the  most  numerous.  There  was,  however,  a 
constant  shifting  of  population  throughout  the  Empire,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  immense  traffic  in  slaves,  the  military  service, 
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and  the  exercise  of  civil  functions.  Froip  these  causes  every 
Roman  province  exhibited  in  its  lower  classes  a  strange  com¬ 
mingling  of  dialects. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  which  has  been 
fully  indicated,  that  all  the  mediaevil  European  nations  were 
of  Aryan  descent,  and  belonged  largely  to  the  Celtic,  Cymric  or 
Teutonic  branches,  and  by  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  the  Romans,  in  the  process  of  differentiating  into  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  ancient  world,  had  become  largely 
Celtic  and  Cymric.  The  forceful  people  of  the  Empire  must 
be  regarded  as  largely  of  Celtic  and  Cymric  blood. 

The  period  of  the  Empire  was  distinguished  by  six  classes 
of  people;  First,  the  Senatorial  families,  proprietors  of  im¬ 
mense  lands  and  of  enormous  wealth;  Second,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  large  towns,  a  mixture  of  artisans  and  freedmen,  who 
subsisted  on  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  shared  in  their  cor¬ 
ruption;  Third,  the  inhabitants  of  small  towns,  who  were  poor, 
despised  and  oppressed;  Fourth,  husbandmen,  who  tilled  the 
soil,  generally  for  a  share  of  the  produce;  Fifth,  the  slaves, 
who  constituted  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire; 
Sixth,  Banditti,  who  escaped  oppression  by  taking  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  living  by  brigandage. 

The  peasantry  throughout  the  empire  were  rigorously  de¬ 
prived  of  arms,  and  were  incapacitated  from  contributing  to 
the  defense  of  the  country.  The  free  cultivators  of  the  soil 
were  allowed  but  little  personal  liberty,  except  the  name.  They 
toiled  upon  the  land  for  certain  fixed  wages,  usually  paid  in 
produce;  but  they  were  separated  from  their  masters,  the  land¬ 
lords,  by  an  impassable  distance  They  were  immediately 
dependant  on  some  favorite  slave  or  freedman,  and  were  the 
victims  of  every  kind  of  oppression. 

The  slaves  lived  in  huts,  under  the  eyes  of  overseers,  and 
under  much  worse  conditions  than  did  the  negro  slaves  on  our 
southern  plantations  before  our  own  Civil  war.  These  wretches 
were  worked  almost  continually  with  chains  to  their  feet,  and 
were  shut  up  eveiy  night  in  holes  underground.  The  appalling 
sufferings  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Empire 
and  their  inveterate  hatred  toward  their  oppressors,  produced 
their  natural  results  in  the  process  of  time, — servile  insurrec¬ 
tions,  conspiracies,  assassinations  and  poisonings. 

But  to  return  to  the  Celts.  Allen,  in  his  History  of  Civil- 
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iaztion,  in  speaking  of  the  Celts,  says;  “While  the  Celts  had 
fixed  habitations,  they  were  the  most  unsettled  and  warlike 
of  the  ancient  Aryans,  and  would  desert  their  homes  on  the 
slightest  provocation  to  wander  in  search  of  new  ones. — They 
have  been  called  the  nervous  race.  They  were  ready  to  move 
at  all  times,  though  they  preferred  to  live  in  towns.  They 
seemed  to  delight  in  war  and  fought  mounted  on  horses.  In 
all  this  we  see  the  Turanian  influence. — The  Celts  were  by  no 
means  savages,  however;  they  were  tall,  pale,  and  light  haired. 
The  women  were  singularly  tall  and  handsome.  They  wore  the 
same  dress  as  the  men,  which  consisted  of  a  blouse  with  sleeves, 
confined  in  some  cases  by  a  belt,  and  trousers  fitted  close  at 
the  ankles,  and  a  tartan  plaid  fastened  up  at  the  shoulder 
with  a  brooch.  The  Gauls,  Celts,  were  experts  in  making 
cloth  and  linen.  They  wove  their  stuff  for  summer  and  rough 
druggets  or  felts  for  winter  wear.  They  had  also  learned  to 
weave  in  divers  colors  and  make  the  cloth  appear  as  if  sprinkled 
with  flowers.  Their  favorite  color  was  a  red  or  a  pretty  crim¬ 
son.  They  were  fond  of  every  kind  of  ornament  and  wore 
necklaces,  collars,  bracelets  and  beads.  Their  Chieftain’s 
clothes  were  a  flaming  and  fantastic  hue;  his  hair  hung  down 
like  a  horse’s  mane — and  both  hair  and  moustache  were  dyed 
red.  They  had  almo'st  all  our  domestic  animals.  They  were 
very  hospitable,  entertaining  their  guests  with  feasts,  at  which 
the  bard  was  always  present.  Though  they  sometimes  dwelt 
in  rudely  thatched  houses,  they  had  learned  to  build  cities  with 
walls  and  streets  and  market-places.  They  even  fought  with 
broad  swords  at  the  battle  of  Amo,  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  Surely  these  were  not  rude  and  uncultivated  savages.” 

The  real  history  of  most  people  and  countries,  probably  of 
all  peoples  and  countries,  could  be  but  little  understood  or  ap¬ 
preciated,  could  hardly  be  proven  to  have  its  claim  to  au¬ 
thenticity,  if  we  did  not  take  into  account  the  teachings  of 
myth  and  legend.  Further  than  this,  in  order  to  get  the  clearest 
conception  of  the  mental  characteristics  and  susceptibility  of 
culture  of  a  people,  we  must  not  only  regard  their  myths  and 
legends,  but  must  also  take  into  account  their  superstitions, 
and  beliefs,  and  imaginings  as  well. 

Once  people  in  the  world  believed  that  trees  were  divine 
and  could  take  a  human  or  grotesque  shape  and  dance  among 
the  shadows;  and  that  deer,  and  ravens,  and  foxes,  and  wolves, 
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and  all  things  under  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  sun  and  moon, 
were  not  less  divine  and  changeable.  They  saw  in  the  rainbow 
the  still  bent  bow  of  a  god  thrown  down  in  his  negligence. 
They  heard  in  the  thunder  the  sounds  of  his  chariot  wheels, 
and  when  a  sudden  flight  of  wild  duck,  or  wild  geese  or  crows 
passed  over  their  heads,  they  thought  they  were  gazing  at  the 
souls  of  their  dead  hastening  to  their  rest;  they  dreamed  of 
so  great  a  mystery  in  little  things  that  they  believed  that  the 
waving  of  a  hand,  or  of  a  sacred  bough,  enough  to  trouble 
far-off  hearts,  or  hide  the  moon  in  darkness;  they  regarded 
dreams  as  revelations  or  communications  from  the  unseen 
world,  and  these  dreams,  and  superstitions,  and  beliefs,  and 
imaginings,  and  myths  and  legends,  have  inspired  the  poets, 
the  painters  and  sculptors,  and  musicians  of  the  ages,  and 
have  been,  equally  with  historical  and  sentimental  facts,  the 
fertile  soil  from  which  grew,  from  roots  deep  down,  so  many 
of  the  world’s  greatest  literary  and  artistic  creations. 

What  I  have  written  must  be  especially  borne  in  mind  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  story  of  the  Celtic  and  Cymric  peo¬ 
ples.  Only  by  giving  careful  attention  to  the  myths,  to  the 
legends,  to  the  poems  and  songs,  the  memory  of  which  has 
been  preserved  for  us  from  days  long  before  the  period  when 
the  idea  of  recorded  words,  or  of  authentic  history  had  come 
into  men’s  minds,  can  we  understand  the  character  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Celtic  and  Cymric  races. 

These  people  have  ever  been  deeply  absorbed  in  legendary 
fancies  and  mythical  creations,  and  only  through  the  study  of 
these  can  we  understand  the  true  national  character  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  these  people.  The  mythical  heroes  which  a  race  creates 
for  itself,  the  aspirations  which  it  embodies  and  illustrates,  the 
sentiments  which  it  immortalizes  in  story  and  in  song,  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  real  character  of  the  race  better 
than  could  be  explained  to  us  by  any  collection  of  the  best 
authenticated  statements.  We  could  not  really  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  without  the  Homeric  poems,  and  we  cannot 
understand  the  history  of  these  Celtic  and  Cymric  peoples 
without  studying  the  myths,  the  legends,  the  poems  and  songs, 
which  have  preserved  for  our  time,  their  aspirations  and  ideals. 

But  these  Celtic  people  did  not  confine  their  thoughts  alone 
to  these  legendary  fancies  and  mythical  creations,  but  like  the 
other  branches  of  the  race,  early  gave  attention  to  art  and  sci- 
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ence  to  the  extent  of  their  opportunities,  as  they  gradually  de¬ 
veloped.  Just  lately  the  scientists  of  France  have  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reading  the  Celtic  Calendar,  composed  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  bronze  fragments,  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Coligny, 
in  the  Ain  Department  of  France. 

Expert  Archaeologists  spent  months  in  cleaning  and  repro¬ 
ducing  the  fragments,  and  a  full  plate  was  finally  made  by 
electro-plating,  which  permitted  the  interpretation  of  the 
signs.  It  is  revealed  in  this  that  the  Celtic  year  was  com¬ 
posed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  with  the  months 
alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days.  Every  two  and  a  half 
years  an  extra  month  was  inserted  to  catch  up  with  the  solar 
year.  The  Calendar  gives  Celtic  names  for  the  months,  but 
the  meanings  of  the  terms  have  not  been  deciphered.  The  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  the  subject  of  continuous  investigation,  of  course, 
until  complete  results  are  attained. 

An  imaginative  and  investigating  mind  and  a  craving  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  things  around  them,  if  you  will  recall,  has 
been  a  characteristic  of  these  people  from  the  first  knowledge 
we  have  had  of  them.  The  Celts  and  Cymri  of  Europe  and 
Britain  generally,  have  always  manifested  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge,  poetry,  literature  and  learning.  Celtic  and  Cmyric 
genius  produced  some  of  the  greatest  Latin  writers,  orators, 
poets  and  philosophers.  Cicero,  Virgin,  Catullus,  Livy  and  the 
Senecas  were  Celtic  as  was  also  Florus,  Favorinus,  Lucan,  Col¬ 
umella,  Martial  and  Quintilian.  And  Homer,  Hesiod,  Socra¬ 
tes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Pheidias,  Heroda- 
tus,  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  the  most  noted  of  the  Greeks 
in  different  lines,  were  Aryans,  and  largely  of  Celtic  and  Cym¬ 
ric  blood,  as  has  been  shown. 

Those  just  mentioned  include  the  names  of  the  greatest  of 
the  ancient  world.  Socrates  was  the  first  to  attract  attention 
to  the  conclusions  of  bad  argument,  and  he  particularly  op¬ 
posed  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  Sophists.  A  group  of  brilliant 
young  men  gathered  about  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  teaching, 
but  finally  he  was  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock,  on  account, 
it  was  declared,  of  his  disturbing  and  corrupting  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Athens.  But  an  inclination  to  investigation  had 
been  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  whom  he  taught, 
and  one  of  them,  Plato,  began  teaching  philosophy  in  the  grove 
of  the  Academy.  His  teaching  fell  into  two  main  divisions, 
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an  examination  of  the  foundations  and  methods  of  human 
thinking  and  an  examination  into  the  nature  of  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  Plato  said  plainly  to  mankind  that;  “Most  of  the 
social  and  political  ills  from  which  you  suffer  are  under  your 
control  if  you  will  exercise  the  will  and  the  courage  to  change 
them.”  This  teaching,  and  this  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
thinking  and  of  the  methods  of  government,  were  continued 
after  Plato’s  death  by  Aristotle  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils. 
Aristotle  perceived  that  far  more  accurate  knowledge  than  he 
possessed  was  needed,  and  so  he  began  the  systematic  collection 
of  facts,  a  knowledge  of  which  facts  constitutes  science.  From 
the  Lyceum  in  Athens  where  he  taught,  he  sent  out  men  to 
collect  facts.  He  became  the  founder  of  natural  history,  as 
also  of  political  science.  His  students  in  the  Lyceum  examined 
and  compared  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  States.  So  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  the  child-like  methods  of  primitive  thought  began  to 
give  way  to  a  disciplined  and  critical  attack  upon  the  problems 
of  life.  The  wierd  and  mythical  ideas  of  the  gods,  and  the 
imaginary  and  generally  incorrect  conceptions  of  the  phenom- 
ina  and  processes  of  nature  began  to  be  corrected.  From  early 
in  the  life  of  the  races  of  mankind  the  active  and  unincum¬ 
bered  mentality  of  Aryan  emigrants,  constantly  moving  south¬ 
ward  from  out  their  northern  forests,  had  made  itself  felt,  and 
thus,  far  back,  the  modem  wav  of  thinking  in  the  world,  had 
its  inception,  which  inception  finally  culminated  in  vigorous 
and  brilliant  intelligence  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Celtic  and  Cymric  literature  has  no  great  masterpieces  of 
their  own  to  which  we  can  point,  but  their  legendary  tales  and 
myths  have  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  religious,  sen¬ 
timental,  romantic,  poetic  and  dramatic  literature  of  the  world. 
It  is  largely  from  Celtic  and  Cymric  myths,  legends  and  folk¬ 
lore  that  our  fairy  mythology  is  derived,  and  from  which  Chau¬ 
cer,  Spencer,  Shakespeare  and  others,  obtained  their  materials. 
They  formed  the  ground  plan  upon  which  Shakespeare  con¬ 
structed  many  of  his  magnificent  creations.  The  Tragedy  of 
King  Lear  is  simply  an  elaboration  of  the  Cymric  legend  of 
the  “Fate  of  the  Children  of  Ler.”  These  legends  and  myths 
were  the  conception  of  these  lively  poetically  minded  people. 
They  were  translated  into  Latin  at  an  early  period,  and  thus 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  this  way  became  a  part  of  the 
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literature  of  the  world.  The  wanderings  of  St.  Brendan,  the 
Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Vision  of  Tundale,  represent 
types  of  these  legends.  The  first  is  the  way  of  getting  to  the 
Soul-Kingdom  by  way  of  water,  the  other  by  a  cave,  and  the 
last  by  way  of  a  Vision.  St.  Brendan,  in  his  wanderings  over 
sea,  is  said  to  have  discovered  an  Island,  the  Soul-Kingdom, 
and  so  much  confidence  was  placed  in  this  in  that  age  that 
it  was  located  on  the  Maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  an  article  of  a  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
land  of  never  ending  day,  in  which  the  flowers  of  spring  and 
summer  co-existed  with  the  fruits  of  autumn;  full  of  mansions 
surrounded  by  grassy,  flower  bedecked  lawns;  abounding  in 
fruits,  and  whose  air  was  ever  full  of  fragrance  and  sweet 
music;  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  Derpetual  youth;  were  of 
spotless  innocence;  free  from  blemish,  disease  and  death.  The 
abundance  of  apples,  the  only  important  fruit  of  northern  na¬ 
tions,  seems  to  have  been  the  one  fruit  which  conveyed  the 
highest  notion  of  enjoyment;  hence  the  Soul-Kingdom  was 
called  bv  the  Cymri,  the  land  of  apples.  By  way  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Hole,  Purgatory,  as  described  in  Froissart’s  Chronicles, 
a  cave  in  Lake  Lough,  Derg,  Donegal,  and  by  wav  of  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  Tundale.  The  Christian  visions,  or  conceptions  of  Hell 
and  Heaven  owe  something  to  the  visions  of  Virgil.  but  Virgil 
owes  his  visions  of  Hell  largely  to  Cymric  and  Celtic  concep¬ 
tions. 

South  Wales  aooears  to  have  been  the  place'  where  manv  of 
the  Cvmric  and  Celtic  mvths.  legends  and  tales  were  first  con¬ 
ceived.  From  there  they  passed  into  Cornwall  and  Amorica. 
and  were  here  often  changed,  enlarged  or  added  to.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Arthurian  legend  before 
the  Round  Table  had  been  developed  or  borrowed.  Such 
also  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  legend  of  St.  Grail, 
or  th  Holy  Grail,  which  it  is  thought  originally  came  from 
Provence,  and  was  carried  bv  the  itinerarv  story-tellers  and 
musicians  into  Britain  before  Geoffrev  of  Monmouth  wrote  his 
historv.  This  history  gave  value  to  the  popular  tales,  legends, 
and  mvths.  which  thev  otherwise  never  would  have  attained. 
They  largely  shaped  our  enduring  literature,  and  they  first 
gave  birth,  and  then  permanence,  to  that  sentiment  which  we 
call  chivalry,  which  incited  men’s  minds  to  look  beyond  the 
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selfish  and  sordid  ideas  and  notions  of  that  time,  and  thus 
they  materially  assisted  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and 
the  creation  of  modern  society. 

From  Irish  Literature,  Vol.  3,  page  17,  “Linguistically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Cymric  and  Celtic  people  are  a  branch  of  the  great 
Aryan  race.  They  are  a  part  of  the  vast  Indo-European  family 
which  countless  ages  ago  spread  to  the  west  and  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  Its  language  has  its  roots  which  go  far  down 
towrard  the  parent  stock;  its  literature,  consequently,  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  and  value  to  those  who  seek  to  read  the  riddle 
of  the  past  and  to  push  back  the  horizon  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  it.  The  reader  will  not  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  Cymric  and  Celtic  fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  and  stories, 
are  among  the  oldest  of  any  now  known  to  exist.  Of  all  the 
traces  that  man  in  his  earliest  period  has  left  behind  him, 
says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  in  his  “Beside  the  Fire”,  there  is 
nothing  except  a  few  drilled  stones  or  flint  arrow-heads  that 
approaches  the  antiquity  of  these  tales.” 

Story  telling  has  always  been  a  favorite  amusement  of  these 
races.  In  ancient  times  the  professional  story-tellers,  the  Bards, 
were  classified,  and  were  recognized  according  to  their  rank. 
Their  duty  was  to  recite  old  tales,  poems,  and  descriptions  of 
historical  events  in  prose  or  verse  at  the  festival  gatherings  of 
the  people.  They  w'ere  especially  educated  and  trained  for  this 
profession,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  dignified  and  important 
one,  and  they  were  treated  with  consideration  and  amply  re¬ 
warded  wherever  they  went. 

It  is  recorded  how  the  story-tellers  used  to  gather  together 
of  an  evening,  and  if  any  had  a  different  version  from  the 
others,  they  would  all  recite  and  then  vote,  and  the  man  who 
had  varied  would  have  to  abide  their  verdict.  In  this  way 
stories  have  been  handed  down  with  accuracy.  But  this  ac¬ 
curacy  is  rather  in  the  folk  and  bardic  tales  that  in  the  fairy 
legends,  for  these  vary  widely,  being  usually  adapted  to  some 
neighborhood  or  local  fairy  seeing  locality. 

Emerson  says;  “What  nature  at  one  time  provides  for  use, 
she  afterwards  turns  to  ornament”,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  fol¬ 
lowing  out  the  same  idea,  remarks  that  the  “Fairy  lore  which 
in  times  past  was  a  matter  for  grave  belief  and  held  sway  over 
people’s  conduct,  has  since  been  transformed  into  ornament  for 
the  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  “The  Tempest,  The  Fairy 
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Queen,  and  endless  small  tales  and  poems;  and  still  affords 
subjects  for  children’s  story  books,  amuses  boys  and  girls,  and 
has  become  matter  for  jocose  allusion.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  says; 
“The  mythology  of  one  period  would  appear  to  pass  into  the 
romance  of  the  next,  and  that  into  the  nursery  tales  of  sub¬ 
sequent  ages.  “And  Max  Muller,  in  his  Chipps  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  Workshop,  says;  “The  gods  of  ancient  mythology  were 
changed  into  the  demi-gods  and  heroes  of  epic  poetry,  and 
these  demi-gods  and  heroes  again  became  at  a  later  age  the 
principal  characters  in  our  nursery  tales.” 

Plato,  in  the  Dialogues,  makes  Protagoras,  in  speaking, 
say;  “Now  I,  Protagoras,  when  I  reflect  on  all  that  I  have 
observed,  am  inclined  to  think  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught. 
But  then  again,  when  I  listen  to  your  words,  I  am  disposed  to 
waver;  and  believe  that  there  must  be  something  in  what  you 
say,  because  I  know  that  you  have  had  great  experience,  and 
learning,  and  invention.  And  I  wish  you  would,  if  possible, 
show  me  a  little  more  clearly  that  virtue  can  be  taught.  Will 
you  be  so  good?  “That  I  will,”  says  Socrates,  and  gladly, 
but  what  would  you  like?  Shall  I,  as  an  elder,  speak  to  you 
as  a  younger  man  in  eplogue,  or  myth,  or  shall  I  argue  the 
question?”  To  this  several  of  the  company  answered  that  he 
should  choose  for  himself.  “Well  then,”  he  said,  “I  think 
the  myth  will  be  more  interesting.” 

All  myths,  and  legends,  and  folk-stories  had  a  common 
origin.  It  was  in  the  human  mind  and  heart  before  the  age 
of  the  critical  spirit.  We  do  not  look  for  a  king  Arthur,  and 
a  Queen  Mab,  and  a  Robin  Hood,  and  a  Santa  Claus,  and 
Fairies  everywhere,  but  we  find  similar  conceptions  everywhere. 
Imagine  a  people  springing  from  an  ignorant  couple  stranded 
on  an  uninhabited  and  inaccessible  island.  In  a  number  of 
generations  their  descendants  would  have  evolved  the  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  Puss  in  Boots,  the  Brownies, 
Cinderella  and  the  Fairies.  These  conceptions  have  been  as 
spontaneous  in  the  human  mind  and  heart  as  the  cradle  song 
or  battle  cry.  Men  and  Women  have  loved  and  dreamed,  and 
children  have  played,  and  poets  have  mused  and  sung  since  the 
first  dawnings  of  the  human  mind.  The  imaginings,  the  emo¬ 
tions,  the  loves,  the  poetic  impulses,  and  the  religious  long¬ 
ings,  are  universal. 
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These  Cymric  and  Celtic  Fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  should 
not  only  have  an  interest  for  the  descendants  of  these  people 
in  Europe,  but  for  our  American  people  as  well,  which,  as  a 
people,  is  being  evolved  out  of  a  mixture  of  all  races.  We 
inherit,  we  are  infused  by,  and  we  are  being  transmuted  into 
terms  of  national  individuality  by  all  the  romance,  and  all  the 
culture,  and  all  the  art,  and  all  the  literature  of  the  past  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  And  when  this  individuality  shall 
have  been  achieved,  we  shall  have  a  culture  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  American.  We  shall  have  an  art  and  a  literature,  which 
will  be  distinctly  American. 

There  has  entered,  and  there  will  enter,  into  the  composition 
of  this  new  and  individual  race  evolving,  more  especially  in 
these  United  States,  a  greater  infusion  of  the  Cymric  and 
Celtic  element  than  any  other,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  literature  to  which  the  Cymric 
and  Celtic  spirit  responds  most  quickly  and  with  the  happiest 
results,  should  form  part  of  the  mental  nourishment  of  our 
young  people  in  the  form  of  these  fairy  tales  and  folk-lore. 

We  have  given  our  children  freely  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  of  the  English  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  fairy  tales, 
of  the  German,  and  even  of  the  Norse  fairy  tales  and  romances, 
— much  of  the  content  and  idea  of  which  is  remote,  and  to 
which,  because  of  race-inherited  feelings  and  tendencies,  they 
cannot  respond, — while  we  have  left  unheeded  the  vast  treas¬ 
ures  which  exist  in  Cymric,  Gaelic  and  Celtic  fairy  literature 
which  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  largest  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  the  new  American  race  which  is  being  evolved. 

These  legends  and  fairy  tales  are  found  only  slightly  varied 
among  all  Aryan  people;  from  Scotland  to  Ceylon,  and  from 
New  England  to  Australia,  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the 
Old,  as,  for  instance,  the  Cinderella  Story,  one  among  the 
many  that  might  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  those  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  the  essential  features  of  which  are  the 
persecuted  younger  daughter,  whose  youth  and  beauty  excite 
the  jealousy  of  her  step-mother  and  her  sisters,  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  fairy,  or  the  supernatural  in  her  behalf,  the  Prince 
who  falls  in  love  with  her  and  marries  her,  are  only  additional 
evidences  of  the  common  origin  and  kinship  of  these  widely 
separated  peoples. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

The  Cymri. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Cymri,  later  known  as  Britains,  and 
later  still  as  Welsh,  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  many  Welsh  immigrants  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  to  my  own  family,  because  it  is  that  branch  of  the  Aryan 
race  to  which  they  all  alike  belong.  The  best  authorities  agree 
that  the  Cymri  left  their  original  home  in  Central  Asia,  crossed 
the  Himalya  Mountains  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
previous  to  3000  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  These  Cymri 
evidently  remained  some  time  in  Southern  Hindustan,  near 
its  Southern  extremity,  to  which  it  gave  the  name,  Cape  Como¬ 
ran,  both  words  being  from  the  same  root. 

Previous,  it  appears,  to  3000  years  B.  C.,  they  started  west¬ 
ward,  tarrying  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  and  about  the  Cher- 
sonessus  Taurica,  to  which  they  also  gave  name,  and  that  pen¬ 
insula  is  still  known  as  Crim  Tartary  or  the  Crimea.  These 
Cymri  were  the  first  great  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  migra¬ 
tions  to  reach  Europe.  As  they  moved  westward  they  gradu¬ 
ally  drove  before  them  the  Turanian  peoples  whom  they  found 
occupying  the  country,  to  be  themselves  subsequently  driven 
westward  by  successive  hordes  of  Celtic  peoples,  and  finally  by 
the  Teutons.  Each  succeeding  migration  drove  the  previous 
arrivals  still  westward  before  them,  until  the  Cymri  came  to 
occupy  western  Europe  and  the  Islands  of  Britain,  and  finally 
almost  entirely  the  Islands  of  Britain,  where  Caesar  found  them 
when  he  first  invaded  that  country.  But  the  Romans  never 
completely  conquered  the  country,  and  when  early  in  the  fifth 
century  Gaul  was  taken  from  the  Romans  by  the  Northern 
Barbarians,  Britain  was  cut  off  from  Rome.  The  Roman  gar¬ 
risons  were  largely  reduced,  and  the  few  soldiers  remaining 
were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Britains,  whose  Cymric  lan¬ 
guage,  which  had  been  largely  superseded  by  that  of  Rome, 
now  re-emerged.  Some  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Roman  Legions,  the  Britains  called  over  the  Saxons,  Angles 
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and  Jutes  to  assist  them  against  the  Piets,  a  fierce  people  from 
the  east  of  Scotland,  and  these  soon  turning  against  those  who 
had  invited  them  in,  became  their  worst  enemies,  as  will  later 
appear.  These  eventually  drove  the  Britains  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses  of  the  West,  Strathclyde,  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
the  name  Welsh,  old  English,  foreign,  being  given  them  by 
the  invaders  from  the  continent.  It  will  be  we  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  people  of  whom  I  am  now  writing  have  been 
known  throughout  sacred  and  profane  history  successively,  or 
at  different  times,  as  Gimiri,  Gomerites,  or  sons  of 
Gomer,  Cimiri,  Cimmerii,  Cwymri,  Cumiri,  Cimbri,  Cymri, 
Britains,  Waelisc,  and  finally  Welsh.  From  becoming  over¬ 
crowded  in  the  localities  to  which  they  were  finally  restricted, 
many  of  the  Cymri,  who  were  by  this  time  called  Britains, 
passed  over  the  English  Channel  and  established  themselves 
in  the  north-western  peninsula  of  France,  the  ancient  Armo¬ 
rica,  called  from  them  Brittany.  These  people  still  constitute 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Brittany, 
very  little  changed  in  manners,  customs,  religious  belief  or 
national  feeling.  Such  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  Cymric  race.  It  might  be  well,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  to  further  briefly  premise;  that  the  Cymric  race  in 
the  Island  of  Britain  was  divided  into  two  great  branches, — 
the  Cymric  and  the  Gaelic.  To  the  former  belonged  the  Welsh 
and  the  Bretonese;  to  the  latter  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
the  Irish,  and  the  Erse  of  the  Tsle  of  Man;  to  the  Cymric  may 
be  added  the  ancient  Gauls  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  so 
called  by  the  Romans,  the  remains  of  whose  language  seems 
to  prove  without  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  Cymric  and 
not  to  the  Gaelic  branch.  At  the  time  that  England  became 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Cymric  branch  was  occupying  Wales,  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Brittany,  while  the  Gaelic  branch  was  occupying 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Many  of  the  Gaels 
of  Scotland  migrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  were  later 
known  as  Scotch-Irish.  Numbers  of  these  Scotch-Irish  later 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  from  colonial  times  onward 
have  constituted  a  substantial  and  prominent  part  of  our  best 
people. 

In  order  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  characteristics  and  culture  of  these 
Cymric  people  as  a  race,  and  of  their  influence  upon  the  civili- 
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zation,  history  and  literature  of  the  world,  we  have  to  give 
attention  to  their  early  myths,  legends,  and  folk-lore,  as  well 
as  to  what  ethnographical  and  antiquarian  research  and  his¬ 
torical  records  have  revealed,  and  I  propose  to  give  attention 
to  these  different  sources  of  information,  not  so  much  in  a 
logical  and  systematic  way,  as  in  a  desultory,  as  they  may 
occur  to  me. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  word  Celtic  came  to  be 
a  very  comprehensive  term.  Renan,  in  his  Essay  Upon  the 
Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races,  where  he  uses  the  term  Celtic, 
seems  to  include  the  Cymri  of  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Brittany, 
the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Erse  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  well  as  the  Celts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which, 
as  I  have  reminded  you.  were  called  Gauls  by  the  Romans. 
But  he  has  in  mind,  you  will  find,  if  you  follow  him  closely, 
almost  exclusively  the  Cymri  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  and  the 
Bretonese  of  Brittany,  which  last  are  also  Cymri,  as  has  been 
explained,  and  to  which  race  he  belonged. 

I  will  quote  from  The  History  of  Herodatus  again.  In  the 
appendix  to  Book  4th.  Vol.  3,  page  150,  we  find  this;  “That 
a  people  known  to  their  neighbors  as  Gimiri,  (or  probably 
Gomerin)  attained  to  considerable  power  in  Western  Asia 
and  Eastern  Euiope,  within  the  period  indicated  by  the  date 
B.  C.  800-600,  or  even  earlier,  is  a  fact  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  If  the  information  gained  by  Hero¬ 
datus  in  Scythia  were  considered  as  not  sufficiently  trust¬ 
worthy  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  conclusion;  yet  the 
confirmation  which  his  statement  derives  from  Homer,  from 
Aeschylus,  from  Callinus,  from  Aristotle,  and  from  Geograph¬ 
ical  momenclature,  must  be  held  to  remove  all  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty  oh  the  point. 

In  a  Note  we  find;  “The  ethnic  name  of  Gimiri  first  occurs 
in  the  Cuneiform  records  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hytaspes,  as 
the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Aryan  name  Saka.”  Further 
along  he  says;  “Whether  at  the  same  time  these  Gimiri  or 
Saka  are  really  Cymric  Celts  we  cannot  positively  say.”  Jose¬ 
phus  says;  “For  Gomer  founded  those  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Galatians,  Galls,  but  were  then  called  Gomerites,  in  evident 
allusion  to  the  ethnic  title  of  Cymric,  which  they,  as  many 
other  Celtic  races  gave  themselves. 

Rawlinson  quotes  from  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  who  writes 
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about  B.  C.  600,  who  speaks  of  Comer  as  a  nation,  and  couples 
it  with  Togarmah,  which  he  places  in  the  North  quarter,  that 
is,  in  Armenia;  and  singularly  the  Armenian  historians  speak 
of  Gamir  as  the  ancestor  of  their  Hichian  race  of  kings.  It 
is  also  very  remarkable  that  in  the  Achmenian  inscriptions  the 
Sacan  or  Scythic  population,  which  has  widely  spread  over 
the  Persian  Empire,  received  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  the 
name  Gimiri,  which  looks  as  if  this  were  the  Semitic  equivalent 
for  the  Aryan  name  Saka,  or  Scythia.  (The  reference  to  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  is  to  Chapter  38,  verse  5,  as  follows;  “Gomer 
and  all  his  bands;  the  house  of  Togarmah,  of  the  north  quarter, 
and  all  his  bands,  and  many  people  with  them.”  2.) 

Further  on  Rawlinson  says,  Vol.  3,  page  153;  “If  the  Cim- 
erians  therefore  fled  westward  about  650-600  before  Christ, 
where  did  they  settle,  and  under  what  name  are  they  next 
met  with  in  history. 

Herodatus  knew  but  three  nations  inhabiting  central  and 
western  Europe,  the  Sygenes,  the  Cynetians,  and  the  Celts. 
Of  these  the  Sygenes  and  the  Cynetians,  weak  tribes,  which 
soon  disappear  from  history,  can  scarcely  be  the  great  nation 
of  the  Cimmeni,  which  until  driven  from  the  Ukraine  by  the 
force  of  the  Scythian  torrent,  was  wont  to  extend  its  ravages 
over  large  tracts  of  Asia  Minor.  If  then  we  are  to  find  the 
Cimmerii  driven  westward  B.  C.  650-600  B.  C.,  among  the 
known  nations  of  central  Europe  in  450-300  B.  C.,  we  must 
look  for  them  among  the  Cymri  or  Celts.  Now  the  Cymri 
had  an  undying  tradition  that  they  came  from  the  East;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
one  of  the  main  diversions  of  the  Aryan  people  has  always 
borne  the  name  of  Cymri  as  its  special  national  designation. 
Cymric  Celts,  that  is  Cymri,  as  has  been  before  herein  ex¬ 
plained,  were  undoubtedly  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
Belgium,  and  the  British  Islands — possibly  also  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  all  these  countries  Cymri  are  found  either  as 
the  general  Celtic  population,  or  as  a  leading  section  of  it. 
These  Cymri,  or  Cimbri  (as  the  Romans  called  them)  play 
on  several  occasions  an  important  part  in  history;  notices  of 
them  meet  us  constantly  as  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples;  and  in  more  than  one  place  they  have  left  their 
name  to  the  country  of  their  occupation  as  an  enduring  mark 
of  their  presence  in  it.  In  a  note  we  read;  “Wales  still  con- 
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tinues  to  be  known  as  Cambria,  and  one  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  as  Cumberland.  In  France  Cambria  and  possibly  Quim- 
per  are  a  legacy  of  the  Cymry.  Spain  has  a  small  town,  Cam- 
brilla,  and  Portugal  a  city,  Combria,  relics,  probably,  of  the 
same  people.  In  like  manner,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
Cimmerii  left  their  name  to  the  Tauric  peninsula,  which  has 
continued  to  be  known  as  the  Crimea  and  Crim  Tartary  to 
the  present  day,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

Further  on,  the  same  authority,  Vol.  3,  page  154,  says;  “The 
identity  of  the  Cymri  of  Wales  with  the  Cimbri  of  the  Romans 
seems  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a  historic  fact  upon  the 
grounds  stated  by  Neibur  and  Arnold.  The  historical  con¬ 
nection  of  these  latter  with  the  Cimmerii  of  Herodatus  has 
strong  probabilities,  and  the  opinion  of  Posidonius  is  in  its 
favor;  but  cannot,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  be  proved. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  submitting 
the  question  of  this  connection  to  the  test  of  comparative  phil¬ 
ology.  Of  the  Cimmerian  language  we  know  positively  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  single  word  Cimmerii.” 

In  still  another  note,  Page  153,  Vol.  3,  we  read;  “Neibuhr’s 
conclusions,  from  an  elaborate  analysis  of  all  the  materials 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  early  history  of  the  Celtic 
people  (History  of  Rome,  Vol.  2,  page  520  E.  T.)  is  that,  “The 
two  nations,  the  Cymry  and  the  Gael,  may  appropriately  be 
comprised  under  the  common  name  of  Celts.”) 

In  another  Note,  same  page,  Strabo  VII,  and  Tacitus,  Ger. 
37)  speak  of  the  Cimbri  as  Germans;  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake,  consequent  upon  their  holding  large  tracts  of  land 
east  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  considered  to  separate  Gaul  from 
Germany.  Diodorus,  who  declares  them  to  have  been  Gauls 
or  Celts  probably  follows  the  excellent  authority  of  Posodonius. 
Appian  also  identifies  the  Cimbri  with  the  Cymri.” 

Tacitus  says;  “Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
whether  indigenous  or  immigrants,  is  a  question  involved  in  the 
obscurity  usual  among  barbarians. — Those  who  are  nearest 
to  Gaul  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  that  country;  whether 
from  the  duration  of  hereditary  influences,  or  whether  it  be 
that  lands  that  jut  forward  in  opposite  direction,  climate  gives 
the  same  condition  of  body  to  the  inhabitants  of  both.  On  a 
general  survey,  however,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Gauls, 
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originally  took  possession  on  the  neighboring  coasts.  The 
sacred  rites  and  superstitions  of  these  people  are  discemable 
among  the  Britains.  The  language  of  the  two  nations  do  not 
greatly  differ.  The  same  audacity  in  provoking  danger,  is 
observable  in  both.  The  Britains,  however,  display  more  fero¬ 
city,  not  being  softened  by  a  long  peace.  In  a  Note  it  is  said; 
“The  children  were  born  and  nursed  in  this  ferocity.  Thus 
Solinus,  chap.  23,  in  speaking  of  the  warlike  nation  of  the 
Britains,  says;  “When  a  woman  is  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
she  lays  its  first  food  upon  the  point  of  the  husband’s  sword, 
and  with  the  point  gently  places  it  within  the  little  one’s 
mouth,  praying  to  her  countries  deities  that  his  death  may  in 
like  manner  be  in  the  midst  of  arms. 

Through  the  march  of  events,  and  especially  the  pressure 
of  the  great  Gothic  and  Teutonic  race  upon  them,  had  for  the 
most  part  wiped  out  at  once  their  nationality,  their  language, 
and  their  name,  yet  they  continue  to  form  the  substratum  of 
the  population  in  several  large  European  countries,  while  in 
certain  favored  situations  they  remain  to  the  present  day  un¬ 
mixed  with  any  other  people,  retaining  their  ancient  tongue 
unchanged,  and,  at  least  in  one  instance,  their  ancient  appel¬ 
lation.  The  identity  of  the  Cymry  of  Wales  with  the  Cimbri 
of  the  Romans  seems  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a  historic 
fact,  upon  the  grounds  stated  by  Neibuhr,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

Rawlinson  further  remarks;  “France  is  still  mainly  Gallic. 
Rome  imposed  her  language  there  as  elsewhere,  except  in  one 
remote  corner  of  the  land,  Brittany,  where  the  Cymric  is  still 
spoken;  but  the  people  continued  Gauls,  and  the  country 
Gallia.  The  Teutonic  bands,  Franks,  Normans,  Burgundians,, 
caused  the  name  Gaul  to  disappear;  but  the  conquerors,  as  a 
race,  were  absorbed  among  the  conquered.  In  the  British 
Island,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Teutons  in  their  earlier  conquests  dis¬ 
placed  the  Cymry,  and  drove  them  beyond  their  borders;  but 
these  last  maintained  themselves  in  various  places,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  Ireland, — until  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  policy.  When  the  Cymry  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  and  the  Erse  in  Ireland,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  they  retained  their  lands, 
their  language,  and  even  their  name.  Amalgamation  of  race 
has  since  been  effected  to  a  certain  extent,  but  still  in  many 
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parts  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  mainly  or  entirely  Cymric.  Four  Cymric  dialects, — - 
the  Manx,  the  Gaelic,  the  Erse,  and  the  Welsh — are  spoken  in 
the  country;  and  the  pure  Cymric  type  survives  alike  in  the 
Bretons,  the  Welsh,  the  native  Irish,  the  people  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  of  which  the  two  former 
represent  the  Cimbric,  and  the  three  latter  the  non  Cimbric 
or  Gaelic  branch  of  the  nation.  In  a  Note  it  is  said;  “Corn¬ 
wall  was  the  country  of  the  CERN-WALLI,  or  Welsh  of  the 
Horn.”  A  Cymric  dialect  was  spoken  in  Cornwall  till  late  in 
the  last  century. 

James  Howell.  Historiographer  Royal  of  England,  as  will  be 
hereafter  herein  more  fully  explained,  wrote  his  series  of  Let¬ 
ters  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  one  of  these  to 
the  Honorable,  the  R.  H.  says;  “Whereas  your  Lordship  de¬ 
sires  to  know  what  were  the  original  mother  tongues  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  how  these  modern  speeches  that  are 
now  in  use  were  first  introduced,  I  may  answer  hereto  that  it 
is  almost  as  easy  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile  as  to  find 
out  the  original  of  some  languages,  yet  I  will  attempt  it  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  will  take  my  first  rise  in  these  Islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  for  to  be  curious  and  eagle-eyed 
abroad,  and%to  be  blind  and  ignorant  at  home  (as  many  of 
our  travelers  are  nowadays),  is  a  curiosity  that  carrieth  with 
it  more  of  affectation  than  anything  else. 

Touching  the  isle  of  Albion  or  Great  Britain,  the  Cambrian 
or  Cymrican  tongue,  commonly  called  Welsh,  is  without  con¬ 
troversy  the  prime  maternal  tongue  of  this  Island,  and  co¬ 
natural  with  it,  and  she  remains  still  pure  and  incorrupt  of 
which  language  there  is  as  exact  and  methodical  a  grammar, 
with  as  regular  precepts,  rules  and  institutions,  both  for  prose 
and  verse,  compiled  by  Dr.  David  Rice,  as  I  have  read  in  any 
tongue  whatsoever.  Some  of  the  authenticest  annalists  report 
that  the  old  Gauls  (now  the  French),  and  the  Britains  under¬ 
stood  each  other,  for  they  came  thence  very  frequently  to  be 
instructed  here  by  the  British  Druids,  who  were  the  Divines 
and  Philosophers  of  those  times,  and  this  was  long  before  the 
Latin  tongue  came  in  this  side  the  Alps,  or  books  written,  and 
there  is  no  meaner  than  Caesar  himself  records  this. 

“This  is  one  of  the  fourteen  vernacular  independent  tongues 
of  Europe,  and  she  hath  diverse  dialects.  The  first  is  the  Corn- 
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ish,  the  second  the  Armorican  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Brittany  in  France,  whither  as  a  colony  was  sent  over  hence 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans. — There  are  some  wrho  have  been 
curious  in  the  comparison  of  tongues,  who  believe  that  the 
Irish  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Britains,  and  the  leamedest 
of  that  nation,  in  a  private  discourse  I  happened  to  have  writh 
him,  seemed  inclined  to  this  opinion;  but  this  I  can  assure  your 
Lordship  of,  that  at  my  being  in  that  country  I  observed  by  a 
private  collection  which  I  made,  that  a  great  multitude  of 
their  radical  words  are  the  same  with  the  Welsh,  both  for 
sense  and  sound. — But  my  Lord  you  would  think  it  strange 
that  divers  Welsh  words  should  be  found  in  the  New  Yorld, 
in  the  West  Indies,  yet  it  is  verified  by  some  navigators,  as 
grando  (hark),  nef  (heaven),  llnog  (a  fox),  Penguin  (a  bird 
with  a  white  head),  with  sundry  others,  which  are  pure  British; 
nay,  I  have  read  a  Welsh  epitaph  which  was  found  there  upon 
one  Madoc,  a  British  prince,  who,  some  years  before  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  not  agreeing  with  his  brother,  then  Prince  of 
South  Wales,  wrent  to  try  his  fortunes  at  sea,  embarking  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  so  carried  on  to  those  coasts.  This,  if 
well  proved,  might  entitle  our  Crown  to  America,  if  first 
discovery  may  claim  a  right  to  a  country.  This  subject  has 
been  referred  to  in  a  previous  letter. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  he 
says;  “Touching  the  true,  ancient  and  genuine  language  of 
the  Gauls,  some  would  have  it  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch, 
others  of  the  Greek,  and  some  of  the  British  or  Welsh.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  last  opinion,  there  are  many  reasons  to  fortify  it, 
which  are  not  altogether  to  be  sleighted. 

One  is,  that  the  ancient  Gauls  used  to  come  frequently  to  be 
instructed  by  the  British  Druids,  who  were  the  divines  and 
philosophers  of  those  times,  which  they  would  not  probably 
have  done,  unless  by  mutual  communication  they  had  under¬ 
stood  one  another  in  some  vulgar  language,  for  this  was 
before  the  Greek  or  Latin  came  this  side  the  Alps,  as  was 
recorded  by  Tacitus  and  Caesar. 

Another  reason  is,  that  before  the  Romans  conquered  the 
Gauls  the  country  was  called  Wallia,  W'hich  the  romans  called 
Gallia,  turning  the  W  into  a  G  as  they  did  elsewdiere,  yet  the 
Walloons  keep  their  radical  letter  to  this  day. 

Another  reason  is,  that  there  are  divers  old  Gaulic  words 
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yet  remaining  in  French  which  were  pure  British,  both  for  sense 
and  pronunciation. 

Again,  Pausanius  saith,  that  “makr”  is  the  Celtic,  old  French 
tongue,  signifieth  a  horse,  and  it  signifieth  the  same  in  Welsh. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  character  of  the  English  language 
more  particularly,  he  says;  “The  Romans,  though  they  con¬ 
tinued  here  constantly  about  300  years,  yet  could  they  not 
do  as  they  did  in  France,  Spain  and  other  provinces,  plant 
their  language  as  a  mark  of  conquest,  but  the  Saxons  did,  com¬ 
ing  in  far  greater  numbers  under  Hangist  from  Holstein  land, 
in  the  lower  circuit  of  Saxony,  which  people  resemble  the 
English  more  than  any  other  men  upon  earth,  so  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  came  first  from  thence;  besides, 
there  is  a  town  called  Lunden,  and  another  place  named  Angles, 
whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  took  their  new  denomina¬ 
tion  here.  Now  the  English,  though  as  Saxons  (by  which  name 
the  Welsh  and  Irish  call  them  to  this  day)  they  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  are  ancient,  yet  in  reference  to  this  Island  they  are  the 
modernest  nation  in  Europe,  both  for  habitation,  speech  and 
denomination;  which  makes  me  smile  at  Mr.  Fox’s  error  in 
the  very  first  of  his  epistle  before  the  “Book  of  Martyrs”, 
where  he  calls  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  the 
son  of  Helen,  an  English  woman,  whereas  she  was  purely 
British,  and  that  there  was  no  such  nation  upon  earth  called 
English  at  that  time,  nor  above  100  years  after,  till  Hengist 
invaded  the  Island,  and  settling  himself  in  it,  the  Saxons 
who  came  with  him  took  the  appellation  of  Englishmen.” 

“Now  the  English  speech,  though  it  be  rich,  copious  and 
significant,  and  there  be  divers  dictionaries  of  it,  yet  under 
favor,  I  cannot  call  it  a  regular  language,  in  regard,  though 
often  attempted  by  some  choice  wits,  there  could  never  be 
any  grammar  or  exact  syntaxes  be  made  of  it,  yet  hath  she 
divers  sub-dialects,  as  the  western  and  northern  English,  but 
her  chiefest  is  the  Scottish,  which  took  footing  beyond  the 
Tweed  about  the  last  conquest;  but  the  ancient  language  of 
Scotland  is  Irish,  which  the  mountaineers  and  divers  of  the 
plain  retain  to  this  day.” 

One  of  the  most  painfully  and  slowly  acquired  instruments 
with  which  man  deals,  and  which  differentiates  him  from  other 
animals,  is  language.  By  language  he  not  only  has  animated 
discourse  with  his  fellows,  but  he  constructs  the  immortal 
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books  by  this  means,  which  set  the  world  laughing  or  crying, 
hoping  or  dreaming.  It  would  seem  that,  once  a  race  which 
through  ages  had  secured  such  a  magnificent  instrument,  would 
hold  fast  to  it,  never  let  it  die.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  one  by 
one  some  of  the  languages  of  the  little  peoples  are  dying  out. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years  Cornish  as  a  spoken  language 
died  out  in  Cornwall.  In  Ireland,  despite  the  attempt  of  the 
Dail,  Irish  as  a  spoken  language  is  mainly  heard  in  the  lonely 
places  in  the  west  of  the  Green  Isle. 

And  now  comes  a  report  from  Wales,  saying  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  sturdy  people  is  in  danger.  And  while  more 
than  150,000  people  in  Wales  do  not  speak  English;  yet  the 
motor  car,  the  telephone,  the  newspaper,  the  broadcasting  ma¬ 
chines,  are  breaking  down  the  every  day  use  of  Welsh.  Once 
there  were  many  who  spoke  only  Welsh.  Now  they  speak  both 
Welsh  and  English.  This  will  go  on  increasingly.  The  old 
people  will  still  stick  to  the  old  language.  They  will  die,  and 
with  them  will  die  the  last  use  of  Welsh  as  a  living  tongue. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries,  it  is  stated  that  of  the  269  works  published 
by  Welshmen,  44  were  in  Latin,  194  in  English,  and  only  41 
in  Welsh,  so  that  it  seemed  that  the  language  was  about  to  die. 

It  was  largely  preserved  from  this  fate,  however,  by  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Welsh,  undertaken  by  the 
command  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  About  this  time  Griffith  Jones, 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  began  the  establishment 
of  lay,  or  circulating  schools,  and  by  1761,  3396  such  schools 
had  been  established,  and  over  150,000  people,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  Wales  had  learned  to  read  the  Welsh 
Bible,  and  to  wTite  in  their  own  language.  The  founding  of 
the  Welsh  Bible  Society  about  this  time  by  Charles  Bala;  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  which  were  soon  transformed 
after  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Robert  Raikes;  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Methodist  movement  under  Howell  Harris,  and 
others,  in  which  the  people  were  addressed  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  which  had  a  wonderful  success;  and  a  little  later, 
the  revival  of  the  Eisteddfoudau,  or  Sangerfest,  patented  after 
the  ancient  bardic  contests  described  in  the  previous  chapter, 
which  are  held  yearly,  one  year  in  north  Wales,  and  the  next 
in  south  Wales,  and  sometimes  in  other  countries  where  there 
are  sufficient  of  Welsh  people,  and  in  which  contests  are,  as  of 
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old,  in  reciting,  music,  poetry  and  learning.  All  these  move¬ 
ments  coming  on  at  about  the  same  time,  combined  to  give  the 
Welsh  language  another  lease  of  life. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Cimmerians  fled  westward  be¬ 
fore  the  Sc.yths,  they  found  the  Central  and  western  countries 
of  Europe  either  without  inhabitants,  or  else  peopled  with  a 
Tartar  race.  This  race,  whether  it  existed,  everywhere  yielded 
to  them,  and  was  gradually  absorbed,  or  driven  toward  the 
north  where  it  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  persons  of 
the  Fins,  Laps  and  Esths.  The  Cymry,  or  rather  the  Celtic 
hordes  generally,  for  the  name  Cimmerii  may  have  included 
many  Celtic  tribes  not  of  the  Cymric  branch,  spread  them¬ 
selves  by  degrees  over  the  vast  plains  of  Central  Europe,  lying 
between  the  Alps  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  other.  It  probably  required  a  fresh  im¬ 
pulse  from  the  east  to  propel  the  Celts  yet  further  westward, 
and  make  them  occupy  the  remoter  regions  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain.  This  impulse  seems  to  have  given  by  the  Goths  and 
other  Teutons,  who  by  degrees  possessed  themselves  of  the 
countries  between  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic. 

It  has  been  abundantly  established  by  now  that  the  original 
Aryan  people  were  the  parent  people  of  the  Cymri,  Celts, 
Gauls,  Greeco-Latins,  Teutons,  and  the  tribes  and  families  into 
which  they  were  divided,  all  belonging  to  the  great  Indo- 
European,  or  Aryan  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  to  which 
the  Hindoos,  Medes,  Persians,  Afghans  and  others  belonged. 
The  first  Aryan  migration  westward,  as  is  evidenced  by  lan¬ 
guage,  was  that  of  the  Cymri,  followed  closely  by  the  Celts 
proper.  The  Cymri  was  an  important  branch,  and  was  the 
first  to  leave  their  original  home  and  the  first  to  arrive  in 
Europe.  They  arrived  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times,  probably 
as  far  back  as  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  After  a  time,  probably  a  considerable  time, 
they  were  pressed  into  western  Europe,  first  by  the  Celts  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  and  then  by  the  Teutons,  who  pushed  both  west¬ 
ward  into  western  Europe,  whereupon  they  settled  in  Gaul, 
Spain  and  the  Islands  of  Britain.  The  Celts  thus  came  to 
occupy  central  and  western  Europe,  and  the  Cymri  still  west 
of  them  along  the  shores  of  western  Europe  and  the  Islands 
of  Britain.  The  Hellenic  nations  occupied  respectively  the  two 
great  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe, — Italy  and  Greece.  The 
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Slavonians,  the  latest  of  the  Aryan  peoples  to  enter  Europe, 
overspread  the  vast  steppes  of  eastern  Europe. 

There  were  two  divisions  of  the  Cymric  and  Celtic  peo¬ 
ples,  as  they  were  first  known  in  Europe;  a  northern  light  com- 
plexioned,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  race,  boys  with  the  hair  of 
old  men  the  Romans  described  them,  of  tall  stature,  lym¬ 
phatic  temperament  and  elongated  heads,  and  a  northern  race, 
of  shorter  stature,  dry  and  nervous  temperament,  having  brown 
or  black  hair  and  eyes  and  round  heads.  The  free,  or  domin¬ 
ant  people  in  Britain  were  the  Cymri,  and  were  of  the  first 
class,  who  seemed  to  have  occupied  largely  the  whole  Island 
until  they  were  pressed  back  into  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  it  is  to  these,  who  are  our  progenitors,  that  I  wish 
more  particularly  to  direct  attention.  It  is  not  needful  to 
determine  whether  the  purely  Cymric  character  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Britain  had  been  modified  by  intermixture  with  other 
races  earlier  than  their  own.  All  the  probabilities  of  the  case 
would  certainly  go  against  the  belief  that  the  Cymri  found  the 
Island  of  Britain  wholly  uninhabited.  That  they  were  the  first 
Aryan  settlers  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt;  but  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  kind  of  evidence,  we  should  expect  that  the 
first  Aryan  settlers  would  in  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  find  earlier 
non-Aryan  people  in  possession  of  the  land.  One  set  of  in¬ 
quirers  have  made  it  highly  probable  that  the  Cromlechs  and 
other  primaevil  remains,  which  used  to  be  vaguely  called 
Druidical,  arc  really  the  works  of  a  race  of  inhabitants  earlier 
than  the  Cymri.  Another  set  of  inquirers  have,  from  the  physi¬ 
ological  point  of  view  brought  plausible  arguments  to  show, 
not  only  that  such  an  earlier  non-Aryan  population  existed, 
but  that  it  actually  forms  a  perceptible  element  on  the  present 
population  of  South  Britain,  but  this  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  West  Britain,  for  as  you  will  see  in  these  pages,  in 
all  the  investigations  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  have  in- 
variably  found  these  Cymric  people  to  have  been  a  quiet, 
peaceable,  domestic  people,  sufficient  unto  themselves,  and  de¬ 
siring  only  to  be  let  alone,  and  without  inclination  to  mix 
with  others. 

It  has  been  argued  that  later  under  Roman  occupation,  Sol¬ 
diers  and  other  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Empire,  of  various 
races,  the  Teutonic  race  among  others,  settled  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain,  and  helped  to  form  a  part  of  the  inhab- 
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itants.  But  if  all  these  doctrines  are  admitted  in  their  fullest 
extent,  they  in  no  way  effect  our  thesis.  We  have  come  to  be 
concerned  with  the  people  of  Wales,  Cornwall  and  Brittany, 
where  our  name  is  still  found,  and  we  propose  to  examine  into 
their  character,  manners  and  customs,  and  into  what  manner 
of  people  they  were. 

In  regard  to  the  ancient  Cymri,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
those  who  inhabited  Wales,  I  find  in  “Ancient  Cymric  Medi¬ 
cine,”  a  reprint  issue  by  Burroughs,  Welcome  &  Co.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Sydney  and  Cape  Town,  much  that  is  interesting  con¬ 
cerning  the  Chronology,  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Medicine  of 
these  people.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  the  original  home  of 
the  Swmry,  Cumri,  or  Cymri,  was  in  Southern  Hindustan,  the 
southern  extremity  of  which,  Cape  Comorin,  takes  its  name,  as 
has  been  previously  mentioned.  The  meaning  of  the  Sanscrit 
word,  “Kumari”  is  a  youth,  a  prince.  They  are  also  supposed  to 
have  tarried  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time  in  the  Chersonessus 
Taurica,  and  left  the  name  Crimea,  to  that  peninsula. 

In  this  medicine  is  said  to  have  been  included  among  “the 
nine  liberal  arts”,  known  and  practiced  by  the  ancient  Cymri 
before  they  became  possessed  of  cities  and  a  sovereignty,”  that 
is  before  the  time  of  Pyrdian  ab  Aedd  Maer,  about  1000  B.  C. 
During  the  reign  of  Pyrdian  ab  Aedd,  the  Cwyddiniaid  be¬ 
came  divided  into  three  orders,  which  consisted  of  the  Druids, 
the  Bards  and  the  Ovates,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  duties 
as  well  as  privileges. 

The  Druids  were  especially  proficient  in  mystic  and  religious 
rites,  and  in  medicine;  the  Bards  in  oratory,  poetry  and 
music;  and  the  Ovates  in  natural  sciences. 

As  early  as  the  year  430  B.  C.,  before  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  there  is  evidence  from  the  laws  of  Dyvnwal  Moelmud, 
which  were  written  about  that  time,  that  the  art  of  Medi¬ 
cine  was  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  State.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Druids  and  Ovates  became  possessed  of  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Grecian  Medicine  through  the  Phoenecians,  who  traded 
with  Britain,  for  in  later  times  the  name  of  Hippocrates  is 
mentioned,  and  his  works  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Physi¬ 
cians  of  Mvddfai. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Druidic  study  of  medicine  is  recorded 
by  several  of  the  early  historians,  and  Strabo  mentions  that  the 
Druids  were  acquainted  with  physiology. 
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Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  Book  V,  Chap.  XVI.,  says; 
“Throughout  all  Gaul  there  are  two  orders  of  those  men  who 
are  of  any  rank  and  dignity;  the  Druids  and  the  Knights.  The 
former  are  engaged  in  things  sacred  and  conduct  the  public  and 
private  sacrifices..  To  these  a  great  number  of  young  men  re¬ 
sort  for  instruction,  and  they,  the  Druids,  are  in  great  honor 
among  them.  For  they  determine  all  controversies,  and  de¬ 
cree  rewards  and  punishments.  If  any  one  does  not  submit 
to  their  decisions,  they  are  interdicted  from  the  sacrifices. 
The  institution  is  supposed  to  have  been  devised  in  Britain, 
and  to  have  been  brought  over  from  it  to  Gaul.’,  I  quote  from 
a  Note;  “They,  says  Chrystosom,  “the  Druids,  in  truth 
reigned;  for  kings,  though  sitting  on  thrones  of  gold,  and 
dwelling  in  gorgeous  palaces,  and  partaking  of  sumptuous  ban¬ 
quets,  were  subservient  to  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  Druids,  Hume,  in  his  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  says;  “Besides  ministering  at  the  altar  and  directing  all 
religious  duties,  they  presided  over  the  education  of  youth; 
they  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  wars  and  taxes;  they  pos¬ 
sessed  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  they  decided  all 
controversies  among  States  as  well  as  among  private  persons; 
and  whosoever  refused  to  submit  to  their  decree  was  exposed 
to  the  most  severe  penalties.  The  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  pronounced  against  him;  he  was  forbidden  access  to 
the  sacrifices  and  public  worship;  he  was  debarred  all  inter¬ 
course  with  his  fellow  citizens,  even  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life;  his  company  was  universally  shunned,  as  profane  and 
dangerous.  He  was  refused  the  protection  of  the  law;  and 
death  itself  became  an  acceptable  relief  from  the  misery  and 
infamy  to  which  he  was  exposed.  No  species  of  superstition 
was  ever  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  Druids.  Besides  the 
severe  penalties  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics 
to  inflict  in  this  world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls  and  thereby  extended  their  authority  beyond  this 
life.  No  idolatrous  worship  ever  attained  such  ascendency 
over  mankind  as  that  of  these  ancient  Gauls  and  Britains;  and 
the  Romans,  after  their  conquest,  finding  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  those  nations  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their 
masters  while  it  maintained  its  authority,  were  at  last  obliged 
to  abolish  it  by  penal  statutes,  a  violence  which  in  any  other 
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instance,  had  never  been  practiced  by  these  tolerant  con¬ 
querors. 

The  penalties  prescribed  by  the  Romans,  however,  were  not 
nearly  as  severe  and  ruthless  as  those  by  Edward  I,  against 
the  Welsh  Bards,  nearly  nine  hundred  years  afterward,  who 
in  his  efforts  to  subdue  all  Wales,  as  related  by  Hume,  in  his 
History  of  England;  “The  king  being  sensible  that  nothing 
kept  alive  the  ideas  of  military  valor  and  the  ancient  glory 
so  much  as  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  people,  which,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  power  of  music  and  the  jolity  of  festivals,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  youth,  gathered  all 
the  Welsh  Bards  and,  from  a  barbarous  though  absurd  policy, 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

In  the  Story  of  the  World’s  Worship,  by  Frank  H.  Rob¬ 
bins,  M.  A.,  we  read;  “We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Britains  inhabited  the  Island  of  Britain  not  long  after  the 
days  of  Noah;  (Noah  is  supposed  to  have  lived  and  the  flood 
to  have  occurred  about  2350  before  Christ.)  We  might  there¬ 
fore  expect  to  find  resemblances  in  their  religion  and  the  re¬ 
ligions  of  those  ancient  people;  and  we  are  not  disappointed. 
There  as  a  striking  correspondence  between  the  systems  of  the 
ancient  Britains  and  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Patriarchs, 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia  and  the  Greek 
Priests.  It  was  the  same  system  that  was  finally  conveyed  to 
these  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Take  as  a  single  instance 
of  the  many  points  of  comparison,  their  idea  of  God.  Among 
their  names  for  the  Supreme  God,  which  they  had  in  use  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  were  the  terms  which 
have  been  literally  translated,  “God”,  “Distributor”,  “Gov¬ 
ernor”,  “The  mysterious  One”,  “The  Eternal”,  “He  that  per- 
vadeth  all  things”,  “The  Author  of  Existence”,  “The  Ancient 
of  Days”.  These  expressive  appellations  indicate  their  views 
of  the  moral  character  of  God.  The  opinion  of  the  Druids 
as  to  the  nature  of  God  is  comprehensively  explained  in  the 
following  terse  and  remarkable  aphorism;  “God  can  not  be 
matter;  what  is  not  matter  must  be  God”. 

The  Druids  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  plants,  and  they  believed  some  plants 
to  be  endowed  with  magical  virtues.  With  respect  to  the  Mis¬ 
tletoe,  Pliny  states  that  they  held  nothing  so  sacred,  provided 
the  tree  upon  which  it  grew  was  an  Oak.  They  deified  the 
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mistletoe,  and  were  not  allowed  to  approach  it,  save  in  the 
most  devout  and  reverential  manner.  They  made  choice  of 
the  oak  in  preference  to  all  others  and  would  perform  no  rites 
without  Oak  leaves.  The  mistletoe  is  seldom  met  with,  when 
found  it  is  fetched  with  great  ceremony  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  moon,  which  with  them  begins  the  months  and  years. 

Omitting  a  great  deal,  I  will  continue.  “When  they  find 
the  mistletoe  growing  on  an  oak,  and  after  preparing  the  sac¬ 
rifices  and  feast  under  the  tree,  they  bring  up  two  white  bulls 
whose  horns  have  then  been  bound  for  the  first  time.  The 
Arch  Druid,  habited  in  white,  mounts  the  tree,  and  with  a 
golden  sickle  cuts  the  mistletoe,  which  is  received  in  a  white 
cloth.  The  victims  are  then  sacrificed,  and  prayers  are  of¬ 
fered  to  the  deity,  to  render  his  gift  favorable  to  those  to 
whom  they  distribute  it. 

The  custom  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  originated  in  the 
mythological  legends  of  Scandinavia.  Balder,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gods,  was  being  tortured  by  Mara,  the  demon  who  spent 
his  time  savagely  tormenting  sleepers.  The  other  gods  de¬ 
cided  to  “conjure”  all  things  to  save  him  from  harm.  But 
they  neglected  the  mistletoe,  thinking  it  too  frail  to  harm  any¬ 
one.  But  at  the  instigation  of  Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil,  Balder 
was  slain  by  a  twig  of  mistletoe  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  god, 
Hodur.  Then  the  gods  decreed  that  the  mistletoe  should 
never  again  w'ork  evil  so  long  as  it  did  not  touch  the  earth. 
This  is  why  it  grows  as  a  parasite  on  trees,  and  never  on  the 
ground.  From  this  grew  the  custom  of  hanging  it  from  the 
ceiling  at  Christmas  time  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good 
will,  and  the  privilege,  wrhen  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  pass 
under  it,  of  giving  them  the  kiss  of  peace  and  love,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  mistletoe  is  no  longer  capable  of  mischief. 

Medicine,  astronomy  and  religion  were  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  by  the  Druids.  They  believed  that  the  soul  was  eternal, 
and  that  the  stars  were  worlds  successively  inhabited  by  spir¬ 
itual  emigrants  from  the  earth,  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
they  gave  special  study,  and  believed  that  it  was  a  body  like 
the  earth,  with  mountains  and  other  similar  features,  and  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  happy  souls.  The  moon  was  to  them 
the  visible  pledge  of  immorality.  For  this  reason  it  occupied 
a  high  position  in  their  religion,  and  the  order  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  and  festivals  was  arranged  to  follow  the 
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day  which  was  dedicated  to  it.  Its  presence  was  sought  in  all 
their  ceremonies  and  its  rays  were  invoked.  Thus,  owing  to 
their  reverence  for  the  lunar  body,  the  Druids  were  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  crescent  in  their  hands.  The  crescent  moon, 
ten  days  old,  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  in  the  sky  of  the 
miraculous  ship  called  Llong  Voel.  The  Welsh  people  still 
call  the  crescent  moon  Lluff,  (Image). 

Llong  Voel,  or  Naked  Ship,  without  masts  or  oars,  because 
it  was  propelled  by  the  spirit  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself, 
was  symbolized  by  the  breast-plate  of  the  Arch  Druid.  They 
appealed  to  the  moon  in  times  of  difficulty  and  trouble.  Thus 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Romans  having  been  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  in  Wales  by  armed  Britains,  headed  by  Druids,  who, 
uplifting  their  hands  to  the  heavens  from  the  high  mountain 
peaks,  invoked  their  gods,  and  poured  curses  on  the  invaders, 
striking  terror  for  awhile  into  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers.  These  people  believed  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on 
human  beings  as  well  as  on  inanimate  objects.  The  waxing, 
the  full,  and  the  waning  moon,  was  emblematical  of  pros¬ 
perity,  established  success,  or  declining  fortune,  and  by  the 
phrases  of  the  moon  the  periods  for  commencing  important 
undertakings  were  regulated.  The  moon,  with  its  phases  suc¬ 
ceeding  each  other  so  regularly,  and  which  phases,  or  changes 
in  appearance,  could  be  so  readily  observed,  was  naturally 
adopted  by  these  people  as  an  object  from  which  to  compute 
time,  and  determine  the  return  of  dates  and  events.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  as  for  instance,  the  sun  or 
stars,  change  was  not  so  apparent  to  them.  Thus  we  see  the 
origin  of  the  belief  existing  among  us  of  the  influences  of  the 
moon,  even  in  the  planting  of  crops. 

Possibly  those  of  us  who  now  believe  that  the  moon  has  no 
influence  in  the  respects  mentioned,  will  have  to  revise  their 
conclusions.  Scientists  have  lately  been  investigating  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  moon  or  gravity,  and  they  claim  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  at  the  full  moon,  when  it  is  directly  over  any 
part  of  the  earth,  that  objects  at  that  point  weigh  one  ten 
millionth  part  less  than  when  the  moon  is  in  the  opposite  po¬ 
sition.  They  estimate  that  the  Steamship  Leviathan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  weigh  nine  pounds  less  under  the  full  monn  than 
when  the  moon  was  on  the  opposite  position. 

So  strong  was  the  conviction  of  the  Druids  of  a  future  life 
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in  the  planets,  states  Pomponius  Mela,  that  it  was  customary 
among  them  to  lend  money  to  be.  repaid  in  the  next  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  still  an  order  of  Druids 
in  England:  “The  Most  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,”  whose 
rites  are  taken  from  the  history  of  Druidical  customs  and  rites 
before  Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  the  Islands  of 
Britain.  Within  the  double  circle  at  Stonehenge,  near  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain,  England,  the  seat  of  ancient  Druidical  worship, 
fifty  members  of  “This  Most  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  at¬ 
tired  in  purple  cassocks,  white  turbans  and  red  head-dresses, 
celebrated  their  annual  sendee  of  remembrance  just  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Gathered  in  horse-shoe  formation  and  facing  the  sun, 
the  modern  Dniids  used  ceremonies  which  they  declare  were 
exactly  the  same  as  those  used  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Chief  Druid,  Dr.  MacGreggor,  conducted  the  cere¬ 
monies  which  consisted  mostly  of  incantations  with  uplifted 
arms,  to  which  the  members  responded  in  unison.  A  modern 
touch  was  injected  by  the  singing  of  such  a  well  hymn  as 
“Lead  Kindly  Light”. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Cymri.  The  Cymric  House  of 
Tudor  gave  five  Sovereigns  to  England,  Henry  VII,  Henry 
VIII,  Edward  VT,  Mary  and  the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth. 
These  governed  England  from  1485  continuously  for  a  period 
of  118  years,  all  being  notable  years.  The  golden  age  of 
“Good  Queen  Bess”,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of 
English  history.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  literature,  science, 
philosophy  and  art,  for  in  it  appeared  in  England  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  Edmund  Spencer,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  William  Shakespeare,  Francis  Bacon  and  John  Knox. 
And,  at  the  same  time  on  the  continent,  as  if  moved  by  the 
same  spirit,  appeared  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  in  France,  Cer¬ 
vantes  in  Spain.  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian  and  Gallileo 
in  Italy,  Copemicis  in  Germany  and  Tycho-Brahe  in  Den¬ 
mark.  In  this  period  also  occurred  the  defeat  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the  great  naval  Captains  of 
England,  and  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  world,  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

The  Tudor  family  is  derived  by  all  Welsh  genealogists  from 
Ednyfed  Vychan.  His  pedigree  is  traced  by  Marchudd  ap 
Cynan,  Gronw,  or  Gronwy,  one  of  his  younger  sons,  and  a 
son  called  Tudor  Hen,  who  was  grandfather  to  Tudor  Vychan 
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ap  Gronw,  who  assumed  the  style  of  knight,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  the  rank  confirmed  to  him  by  Edward  III. 

This  Tudor  Vychan  ap  Gronw  was  the  father  of  four  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Gronw  Vychan,  was  in  favor  with  the 
Black  Prince  and  with  Richard  III,  whom  a  Bard  called  “A 
pillar  of  the  Court”,  “the  ardent  pursuer  of  France”,  and  was 
probably  the  warrior  whose  effigy  remains  in  the  Church  at 
Penmyndd.  He  was  the  father  of  Owen  ap  Meredydd,  com¬ 
monly  called  Owen  Tudor,  a  squire  who  appears  at  the  Court 
of  the  infant  King,  Henry  VI.  By  all  accounts  he  was  a 
goodly  man;  the  chroniclers  dwell  upon  the  beauty  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  Queen  Mother.  She  gave  the  handsome  squire  a 
post  in  her  household.  About  1429-1430,  it  became  known 
that  he  had  attracted  the  attention  and  love  of  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI,  king  of  France.  Five  children  were 
born  to  them,  and  the  king  finally  took  them  in  charge.  The 
eldest  son,  Edmund,  was  a  knight  in  1499  and  in  1453  he 
was  summoned  as  Earl  of  Richmond,  his  patent,  dated  6th 
March,  1543,  giving  him  precedence  next  to  the  dukes.  He 
was  declared  of  legitimate  birth,  and  in  1455  the  royal  favor 
•found  him  a  wife  in  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Sommerset.  But  he  died  the  next  year,  and  his  only  child, 
afterwards  Henry  VII,  was  born  three  days  after  his  death. 
Thus  from  Wales,  from  the  Cymri,  came  the  line  of  the  Tudor 
Kings. 

My  subject  has  so  many  side  attractions  that  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  induced  to  wander,  but  I  will  now  take  up,  and  give 
briefly,  the  history  of  the  Cymri,  or  Britains,  during  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation;  then  I  will  no¬ 
tice  the  literature  of  these  people. 

The  written  history  of  the  Britains  commences  with  the 
first  invasion  of  that  country  by  Caesar.  Britain  at  that  time, 
together  with  what  has  since  been  known  as  Wales,  exclusive 
of  Scotland,  contained  about  58,300  square  miles  of  territory, 
about  as  large  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts  combined, 
being  nearly  400  miles  long  by  about  300  miles  wide.  I  will 
not  go  over  the  history  of  Caesar’s  invasion,  as  that  has  been 
touched  upon  several  times,  and  can  be  learned  from  his¬ 
tories  of  those  times;  but  only  from  the  time  when  the  Em¬ 
peror,  Claudius,  attempted  its  definite  conquest,  and  from  the 
time  when  the  victories  of  Julius  Agricola,  A.  D.  78-84,  carried 
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the  Roman  frontier  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Roman 
civilization  followed  the  Roman  sword.  The  population  was 
grouped  in  cities,  such  as  York  and  Lincoln,  which  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  their  own  municipal  officers,  guarded  by  walls,  and 
linked  together  by  roads  extending  from  one  end  of  Britain 
to  the  other.  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  says  “Under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ninety- 
two  considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
great  province;  and,  among  these,  thirty-three  cities  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and  im¬ 
portance.  Each  of  these  cities,  as  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  their  domestic  policy;  and  the  power  of  the  municipal 
governments  were  distributed  among  annual  magistrates,  a 
select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  original  model  of  the  Roman  Constitution.  Under  these 
favorable  conditions  commerce  sprang  up,  agriculture  flour¬ 
ished,  till  Britain  was  able,  at  need,  to  supply  all  Gaul  with 
what  she  might  require.  Its  mineral  resources  were  explored. 
The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  lead  mines  of  Somerset  and 
Northumberland,  and  the  iron  mines  of  the  forest  of  Deal. 
Coal  seems  not  to  have  come  into  use  at  this  time,  and  the 
first  mention  of  this  that  I  have  found  is  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  its  use  at  this  time  received  a 
severe  shock  by  an  act  of  Edward  I,  which  made  the  burning 
of  coal  in  London  a  capital  offense. 

The  wealth  of  the  Island  grew  rapidly  during  the  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  peace,  but  the  standard  of  wealth  in  those  days  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  present;  and  we  must  not  be 
led  into  erroneous  conclusions  in  regard  to  conditions  at  that 
time.  Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  says;  “The  cottages  of 
England  seem  to  have  consisted  of  one  room,  without  divisions 
or  stories.  Chimneys  were  unknown  in  such  dwellings  till  the 
early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  about  1560  A.  D.  After 
this  a  rapid  and  sensible  improvement  took  place  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  comforts  for  the  yeomanry  and  cottagers.  “Later 
the  same  author  says;  “England,  that  to  a  soil  not  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  France,  united  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  an  insular  position,  and  was  invigorated,  above  all,  by  her 
free  constitution  and  the  steady  industriousness  of  her  people, 
rose  with  a  pretty  uniform  motion  from  the  time  of  Edward 
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I.  Italy,  though  the  better  day  of  her  freedom  had  passed 
away  in  most  of  her  republics,  made  a  rapid  transition  from 
simplicity  to  refinement.  In  the  earlier  days,  says  a  writer 
about  the  year  1300,  speaking  of  the  age  of  Frederick;  the 
manners  of  the  Italians  were  rude.  A  man  and  his  wife  ate 
off  the  same  plate.  There  was  no  wooden  handled  knives,  nor 
more  than  one  or  two  drinking  cups  in  a  house.  Candles  of 
wax  or  tallow  were  unknown;  a  servant  held  a  torch  during 
supper.  The  clothes  of  the  men  were  of  leather  unlined ; 
scarcely  any  gold  or  silver  was  seen  on  their  dress.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  ate  flesh  but  three  times  a  week,  and  kept  the 
cold  meat  for  supper, — A  small  stock  of  com  seemed  riches. 
The  portions  of  the  women  were  small;  their  dress,  even  after 
marriage,  was  simple.  The  pride  of  the  men  was  to  be  well 
provided  with  arms  and  horses. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fair  description  of  the  people  generally 
throughout  Europe,  after  the  Roman  culture  had  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  convulsions  incident  to  the  migrations  of 
the  nations  during  the  middle  ages. 

But  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Britains,  as  the  Cymri  were  now  called.  As  I  said  above,  the 
wealth  of  the  Island  grew  fast  during  the  centuries  of  peace, 
as  was  natural.  And  the  gradually  increasing  wealth,  as 
wealth  was  then  regarded,  even,  brought  along  with  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  comfort  and  a  desire  for  education.  And  Mos- 
heim,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  after  speaking  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  philosophy  among  the  Romans,  says;  “With  respect 
to  the  Germans,  Celts,  and  Britains,  Cymri,  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  destitute  of  learned  and  ingenuous  men.  Among 
the  Gauls,  the  people  of  Mersailes  had  long  acquired  a  shining 
reputation  for  their  progress  in  the  sciences;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  neighboring  countries  received  the  benefit  of 
their  instructions.”  Pelagius,  an  early  British  thelogian,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagianism,  that  so  stirred 
the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  fourth  century,  seems  to  have 
been  among  ihe  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  that  remarkable 
series  of  learned  men  who  issued  from  their  monasteries  of 
Britain,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  carried  back  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  in  purified  form,  the  religion  they  had  received  from  it. 
During  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  schools 
were  established  at  numerous  places  in  Britain  and  on  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Lecky,  in  his 
History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  II,  page  207,  says;  “During 
the  period  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  intellectual  life  had  been 
diffused  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor  had  become  great  centeres  of  civilization.  Greece  was 
still  a  land  of  learning.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Britain,  were 
full  of  libraries  and  teachers.  The  schools  of  Narbonne,  Arles, 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Poitiers,  and  Treves 
were  already  famous.  The  Christian  Emperor  Gratian,  in  A. 
D.  376,  carried  out  in  Gaul  a  system  similar  to  that  which 
had  already,  under  the  Antonines,  been  pursued  in  Italy,  or¬ 
daining  that  teachers  should  be  supported  by  the  State  in 
every  leading  city.”  Where  the  Church  was  coming  into 
power,  these  schools  were  generally  established  by  ecclesiastics, 
for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  Church,  but 
the  sciences  were  also  taught  for  the  benefit  of  such  young 
men  as  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 
From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  the  Christians  applied 
themselves  with  greater  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
the  liberal  arts.  The  Christian  Emperors  encouraged  this 
spirit  of  emulation  among  their  Christian  subjects,  with  the 
object  of  supplanting  the  old  Paganism.  The  zeal  for  educa¬ 
tion  increased  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  for 
the  first  five  centuries,  and  all  parts  shared  in  the  benefits. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  Islands  of  Britain,  where  nu¬ 
merous  schools  were  established,  and  from  which  many 
teachers  were  sent  out,  as  before  remarked. 

This  is  a  pleasing  picture,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not 
endure.  Of  all  the  barbarous  nations  known  to  ancient  or 
modern  times,  the  Low  Germans,  The  Angles,  Jutes,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Saxons,  were  the  most  fierce,  warlike,  cruel,  and 
lacking  in  feelings  of  humanity.  During  the  conquest  of  Bri¬ 
tain  by  these  people,  the  condition  of  the  Church  was  as 
deplorable  as  that  of  the  people  generally.  It  was  almost 
totally  overwhelmed  and  extinguished,  and  many  Christians 
were  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

But  to  go  back  to  Britain  as  we  left  it.  The  evils  that  were 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  soon  told 
heavily  on  the  wealth  of  Britain.  The  same  causes  of  decay 
were  common  to  every  province  of  the  Empire;  but  there  were 
others  that  sprang  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Britain 
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itself.  The  Island  was  weakened  by  a  disunion  from  within, 
which  arose  from  the  partial  character  of  its  civilization.  The 
rural  Britains  remained  apart,  speaking  their  own  tongue, 
owning  some  allegiance  to  their  own  native  chiefs  and  retained 
their  native  laws.  The  fierce  Piets,  who  had  been  sheltered 
from  the  Roman  conquests  by  the  fastness  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  had  for  years,  more  or  less  constantly,  been  making 
forays  across  the  border  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  Event¬ 
ually,  after  four  hundred  years,  the  Empire  was  forced  to 
recall  its  legions  and  leave  Britain  to  itself.  This  was  only  the 
signal  for  greatly  increased  trouble  from  the  Piets.  Virtual 
and  relentless  war  followed.  The  Britains  once  or  twice  drove 
the  fierce  Piets  back  into  their  mountains;  but  only  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fresh  inroads,  which  soon  found  Britain  torn  by 
civil  quarrels  arising  out  of  the  two-fold  character  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  and  civilization;  the  people  of  the  towns  being  more 
Romanized  and  the  people  of  the  country  less,  as  has  been 
explained.  Some  of  the  latter  soon  formed  an  alliance  with 
their  kinsfolk,  the  Piets.  The  Piets,  in  the  meantime,  still 
further  strengthened  themselves  by  a  league  with  the  Maraud¬ 
ers  from  Ireland,  (Scots  they  were  called).  At  the  same  time 
a  more  formidable  race  of  pirates  were  pillaging  along  the 
British  Channel.  These  were  the  Saxons.  To  meet  the  league 
of  Piet,  Scot  and  Saxon,  the  rulers  of  Britain  decided  to  break 
the  league  by  detaching  from  it,  and  use  their  allies  against  the 
Piets.  This  they  did  by  a  promise  of  land,  and  a  band  of  war¬ 
riors  were  drawn  to  the  shores  of  Britain  in  449  A.  D.,  with  their 
chiefs,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  at  their  head.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  until  the  Britain^  found  that  in  their  zeal  against 
the  Piets  they  had  introduced  an  even  fiercer  foe  into  Britain. 
The  Piets  were  scarcely  scattered  to  the  winds  in  a  fierce  bat¬ 
tle,  when  their  allies  began  to  give  trouble.  Fresh  wars,  or 
rather  a  changed  character  of  the  war,  ensued.  The  battle 
of  Avlesford,  between  the  Britains  and  their  late  allies,  was 
fought,  and  it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole  English  con¬ 
quest  of  Britain  The  massacre  that  followed  the  battle  in¬ 
dicated  the  merciless,  nature  of  the  coming  struggle.  The 
wealthier  landowners  fled  over  sea,  while  the  poorer  Britains 
took  refuge  in  hill  and  forest  till  hunger  drove  them  from  their 
hiding  places  only  to  be  cut  down  or  enslaved.  It  was  in  vain 
(hey  sought  refuge  in  their  churches.  The  Priests  were  slain 
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at  the  altars,  the  churches  fired,  and  the  peasants  driven  by 
the  flames  to  fling  themselves  on  a  ring  of  iron.  During  this 
long,  and  almost  constant  pittiless  war  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  all  kinds  of  atrocities  were  committed.  Men  were 
butchered  or  enslaved;  their  wives  outraged  or  enslaved  when 
not  murdered;  their  children,  too  small  to  be  of  use  as  slaves, 
were  cut  down  with  the  sword,  or  mercilessly  destroyed;  in¬ 
fants  were  often  impaled  upon  spears. 

This  is  a  picture  that  distinguishes  the  conquest  of  Britain 
from  that  of  any  of  the  other  provinces  of  Rome.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  or  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards, 
proved  little  more  than  a  forcible  settlement  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other  among  tributary  subjects,  who  were  destined  in  a 
long  course  of  ages  to  absorb  their  conquerors.  French  is 
the  tongue,  not  of  the  Frank,  but  of  the  Gaul  whom  they  over¬ 
came;  and  the  fair  hair  of  the  Lombard  is  now  all  but  un¬ 
known  in  Lombardy.  But  the  English  conquest  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  was  a  sheer  disposession  and  driving  back  of 
the  people  whom  the  English  had  conquered.  In  the  World¬ 
wide  struggle  between  Rome  and  the  German  invaders  no  land 
was  so  stubbornly  fought  for  or  so  hardly  won.  So  far  as 
the  English  sword  in  these  earlier  days  reached,  Britain  be¬ 
came  England,  a  land,  that  is,  not  of  Britains,  but  of  English¬ 
men. 

The  Britains  had  been  living  under  the  mild  government  of 
Rome  in  peace  and  comparative  comfort  and  plenty  for  four 
hundred  years.  They  had  acquired  comfortable  homes.  They 
had  wives  and  children,  loved  ones.  They  were  Christians 
generally,  and  apparently  constant  in  their  religious  duties. 
The  foregoing  description  of  the  150  years  of  sufferings  gives 
one  only  a  feeble  conception  of  the  history  of  these  unfortunate 
people  throughout  all  this  time.  No  words  are  adequate  to 
describe  the  terrible  sufferings  of  these  people.  Battle  fol¬ 
lowed  battle,  where  sometimes  thousands  were  slain.  Pillage, 
rapine,  outrage  and  murder  were  the  common  story,  and  these 
almost  without  intermission  for  the  150  years  mentioned,  and 
until  Britain  had  lost  more  than  one-half  of  her  territory. 
There  was  a  partial  respite  for  a  time.  The  sixth  century, 
however,  brought  new  and  strengthened  enemies  with  loss  of 
more  territory.  The  conquest  of  this  century  really  made 
Britain  England.  There  had  been  almost  constant  war,  as 
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has  been  indicated,  in  Britain  ever  since  the  final  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  449  A.  D.,  and  from  this  date  to  nearly 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  there  had  been  established,  suc¬ 
cessively,  in  this  country,  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  of  Sussex, 
of  Wessex,  of  Essex,  of  Northumberland,  of  East  Anglia,  and 
of  Mercia,  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  or  the 
seven  Saxon  Kingdoms  of  Britain.  The  whole  of  the  Island 
proper,  except  Wales  and  Cornwall,  had  totally  changed  its 
inhabitants,  its  language,  its  customs,  and  its  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  fierce  and  cruel  conquerors  had  thrown  every¬ 
thing  back  into  ancient  barbarism.  Those  of  the  Britains  who 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  or  slavery,  fled  into  the  two 
barren  and  mountainous  peninsulas  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

But  wars  and  invasions  and  incursions  from  one  side  to 
the  other  continued  intermittingly  throughout  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  toward  the  end  of  which  time,  the 
Britains,  presuming  on  the  weakness  of  the  English  from  the 
long  Danish  war,  crossed  the  border,  but  the  well  executed 
and  victorious  campaign  of  Harold,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
entirely  defeated  their  plans. 

Again  there  was  a  struggle,  of  a  desperate  nature,  when  the 
wave  of  Norman  conquest  broke  on  the  Welsh  border.  From 
his  country  palitinate  of  Chester  Hugh  the  Wolf,  harried 
Flintshire  into  a  desert,  and  Robert  Belseme,  in  his  Earldom 
of  Shrewsbury,  “Slew  the  Welsh  like  sheep”,  conquered  them, 
enslaved  them,  and  flayed  them  with  nails  of  iron,  and  so 
again  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  History  of 
the  English  People  could  say,  “To  all  seeming  appearance 
Wales  had  in  the  thirteenth  century  become  utterly  barbarous. 
Stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  older  Roman  civilization  by 
•  ages  of  bitter  warfare,  of  civil  strife,  of  estrangement  from 
the  general  culture  of  Christendom,  the  unconquered  Britains 
had  sunk  into  a  mass  of  savage  herdsmen,  clad  in  the  skins 
and  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cattle  they  tended,  faithless,  greedy 
and  revengeful,  retaining  no  higher  political  organization  than 
that  of  the  clan,  broken  by  ruthless  feuds,  united  only  in  battle 
or  in  raid  against  the  stranger,  whom  they  characterized  as 
“barbarians”,  “wolves”,  “dogs”,  “whelps  of  the  kennel  of  bar¬ 
barism”,  “hateful  to  God  and  man”. 

I  have  another  picture  of  Britain,  after  it  had  become  Eng- 
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land  and  Wales  of  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  we 
should  take  as  much  interest  in  their  cultural  condition  as  in 
their  wars,  I  will  give  it  at  this  point,  and  it  is  as  follows; 
As  to  their  houses,  they  were  utterly  squallid  for  the  most  part. 
The  poorer  were  dirty  hovels,  ran  up  anyhow,  sometimes  cov¬ 
ered  with  turf,  sometimes  with  thatch.  The  dwellings  of  the 
ordinary  laborers  had  no  windows  or  chimneys;  a  hole  in  the 
roof  which  let  out  the  smoke,  also  served  to  admit  light.  They 
had  very  little  need  of  light,  as  they  had  very  little  to  enter¬ 
tain  or  amuse  them.  They  had  no  books,  and  could  not  have 
read  them  if  they  had  had  them.  Even  in  well-to-do  houses, 
glass  windows  were  rare,  and  oiled  linen  served  in  place  of 
glass.  There  was  so  little  difference,  however,  between  the 
houses  of  the  well-to-do  and  those  of  the  poor,  as  produced 
very  little  envy  or  resentment.  Though  the  higher  ups  uni¬ 
formly  oppressed  the  lower  downs. 

There  was  two  kinds  of  law  in  England;  the  one  was  the 
lawr  of  the  land,  the  other  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  former 
was  hideously  cruel  and  merciless,  and  the  gallows  and  pillory 
never  very  far  from  any  man’s  door.  The  latter  was  much 
more  lenient,  and  its  clerics  being  only  half  amenable  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  many  men  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
clerics,  and  thus  escaped  much  of  the  rigor  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  the  law  of  the  Church  had  its  penalties,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  poor  man’s  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  his  house;  his  wife 
and  children  huddled  round  it;  and  going  to  bed  meant  fling¬ 
ing  themselves  down  upon  straw  which  was  their  only  bed. 
Their  light  was  only  the  smoldering  fire,  even  a  faggot  was 
not  necessary  where  there  was  nothing  to  look  at.  As  to  food, 
it  was  of  the  meanest  kind,  and  coarse,  and  wheat  bread  was 
a  rarity,  and  when  had  was  dark  and  tough.  There  was  no 
lack  of  fuel,  as  the  brake  and  waste  afforded  turf  for  kindling, 
which  all  might  take.  Winter  was  hard  for  all.  The  stunted 
horses,  sheep  and  cattle  were  half  starved.  They  never  fat¬ 
tened  their  hogs  on  com,  but  when  the  grain  had  been  reaped, 
they  turned  them  on  the  stubble  and  in  the  woods,  and  when 
they  had  increased  their  weight  by  eating  stubble,  roots  and 
acorns,  they  were  slaughtered  and  salted  for  winter  use.  This 
was  expensive,  as  salt  had  to  be  evaporated  in  pans  from  sea 
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water,  which  fortunately  was  not  far  away,  but  a  bushel  of 
salt  was  worth  as  much  as  a  sheep  or  hog. 

Sugar  was  unknown  except  to  the  rich.  The  poor  man  had 
little  to  sweeten  his  lot.  He  used  water,  cider  and  beer.  To¬ 
bacco,  the  solace  especially  of  the  poor  man,  was  unknown,  as 
was'  tea  and  coffee.  Some  had  a  little  patch  of  garden,  in  which 
they  raised  cabbage,  onions,  carrots  and  a  kind  of  beet.  They 
had  no  potatoes.  The  absence  of  vegetable  food,  for  the  most 
part,  the  personal  dirt  ot  the  people,  the  sleeping  at  night  in 
the  clothes  they  wore  by  day,  made  skin  diseases  common. 
At  the  outskirts  of  every  town  of  any  size  there  were  seen 
crawling  about  emaciated  creatures  covered  with  loathsome 
sores,  living  heaven  knows  how.  They  were  called  lepers,  and 
leprosy  was  common.  The  children  swarmed  with  vermin,  and 
suffered  the  consequent  distressing  eruptions.  As  to  dress,  it 
was  hardly  dress  at  all.  Most  of  them  had  only  one  garment, 
a  kind  of  mantle  or  tunic,  leaving  the  arms  and  legs  bare,  and 
bound  round  the  wraist  with  a  girdle,  in  which  the  men  stuck 
their  knives,  sometimes  tor  hacking  their  food,  sometimes  for 
stabbing  an  enemy.  They  had  no  cotton  goods,  and  but  little 
linen. 

As  to  amusements,  these  consisted  in  looking  after  the  stock 
and  fowls,  hunting  a  hen’s  nest  in  the  furze,  and  occasionally 
digging  out  a  fox  or  badger.  They  were  not  allowed  to  pursue 
useful  game.  Now  and  then  a  wandering  minstrel  came  along 
with  a  new  batch  of  songs,  for  the  most  part  coarse,  but  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  interest.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  scarcity  of 
books;  I  read  where  a  bailiff  for  Merton  College,  a  thrifty 
yeoman,  who  had  carpets  and  curtains  in  his  house,  and  who, 
when  he  died  in  1314,  it  was  found  by  his  executors,  to  their 
surprise,  had  three  books  of  romances  in  his  house. 

To  take  a  comprehensive  glance;  the  people  were  ignorant, 
improvident,  badly  clad,  badly  fed,  badly  housed  and  badly 
governed.  There  was  everything  to  harden,  nothing  to  soften; 
everywhere  there  was  oppression,  greed,  exactions  and  fierce¬ 
ness.  Thus  we  have  to  describe  the  England  and  Wales  of  six 
hundred  years  ago.  Its  culture  and  the  manner  of  living  does 
not  present  a  pleasing  picture. 

You  w'ill  remember  that  some  pages  back,  in  describing  the 
conditions  of  the  Britains  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  conquest  by  the  Germans,  I  said;  “The  Britains 
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had  been  living  in  comparative  peace,  comfort  and  plenty  for 
a  long  time,  probably  for  a  very  long  time,  and  especially 
during  the  found  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
had  become  comparatively  wealthy  as  a  people,  for  that  age; 
that  they  had  acquired  comfortable  homes;  that  they  had 
wives  and  children,  loved  ones;  and  that  they  were  Christians 
generally,  constant  in  their  religious  observances  and  duties. 

While  writing  this  chapter,  as  I  happened  to  be  looking  over 
some  old  books,  I  came  across  a  History  of  the  Welsh  Baptists, 
from  the  year  63  to  1770,  A.  D.,  by  J.  Davis,  published  in 
1835,  which  was,  it  seems,  from  the  Library  of  my  grand¬ 
father,  Leven  Howell.  In  this  there  are  many  striking  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  early  times  in  Wales,  as  contrasted  with  the  latter, 
and  which  so  abundantly  corroborate  all  that  I  have  said  of 
the  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  these  people,  that  I  feel 
constrained  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  it,  and  it  is  as  follows; 

“The  Welsh,  properly  called  Cumry,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  who  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Noah.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  they  landed 
on  the  Isle  of  Britain  from  France  about  three  hundred  years 
after  the  flood.” 

“About  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Bru¬ 
tus  and  his  men  emigrated  from  Troy  in  Asia,  and  were  cor¬ 
dially  received  by  the  Welsh.  They  soon  became  one  people, 
and  spake  the  same  language,  which  was  Gomerag.  About 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  other  emigrants  came  from 
Spain,  and  were  permitted  by  Gwegan,  the  Welsh  king,  to 
settle  in  Ireland,  and  among  the  ancient  Britains  who  were  in 
that  country  already.  They  also  soon  became  one  people, 
but  have  not  retained  either  the  Welsh  of  Spanish  language; 
for  the  Irish  language,  to  this  day,  is  a  mixture  of  both.” 

“By  what  means  the  Christian  religion  was  first  introduced 
into  Britain  is  a  matter  which  has  often  engaged  the  pens  of 
historians,  but  whose  records  do  not  always  agree.  The  tra¬ 
dition  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  the  first  who  preached 
the  gospel  in  Britain,  at  a  place  called  Glastonbury,  the  wicker 
chapel  built  for  him  by  the  ancient  Britains,  and  his  walking- 
stick  growing  into  a  plum  tree,  might  be  worthy  of  attention 
to  those  who  can  believe  anything.  However,  we  are  willing 
for  those  who  believe  that  the  good  man  who  buried  our  bles- 
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sed  Redeemer  also  proclaimed  salvation  in  his  name  to  our 
forefathres,  to  enjoy  their  own  opinion.  That  the  Apostle  Paul 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  ancient  Britains,  is  very  probable 
from  the  testimony  of  Theodoret  and  Jerome;  but  that  he 
was  the  first  that  introduced  the  gospel  into  the  Island  cannot 
be  admitted;  for  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  at  the  time  the 
good  news  of  salvation  reached  this  region.  That  the  Apostle 
Paul  had  great  encouragement  to  visit  this  country  afterwards 
will  not  be  denied.  When  we  consider  the  particular  induce¬ 
ment  he  might  have  from  Pomponia,  Grecina,  and  Claudia 
Rufina,  the  saints  of  Caesar’s  household;  the  former  the  wife 
of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  first  governor  in  Britain,  and  the  latter 
a  Britain  bom,  the  daughter  of  Carractacus,  the  Welsh  king, 
whose  husband  was  Pudence,  a  believer  in  Christ. — Paul,  while 
a  Roman  prisoner,  was  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  house,  guarded 
by  a  single  soldier,  and  permitted  to  teach  his  friends  who 
visited  him.” 

“About  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Welsh  king,  Cassibellan,  the  Romans  invaded  Britain, 
but  failed  to  conquer  the  Welsh,  and  finally  made  peace  with 
them.  Many  of  the  Welsh  soldiers  joined  the  Roman  army, 
and  during  the  following  one  hundred  years,  or  more,  many 
Welsh  families,  and  Welsh  people,  visited  Rome.  Among  those 
there  was  a  certain  woman,  Caludia,  a  Britain,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  man  named  Pudens,  as  above  mentioned.  About  the 
time  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome  a  prisoner,  Pudens  and  Claudia, 
who  belonged  to  Caesar’s  household,  on  hearing  Paul’s  preach¬ 
ing,  became  converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  (Pudens  and 
Claudia  are  referred  to  in  2  Timothy,  4:21,  as  follows;  “Do 
they  diligence  to  come  before  winter,  Eubulus  greeteth  thee, 
and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren.) 
These,  together  with  other  Welshmen,  among  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers,  who  had  professed  the  Christian  religion,  began  to  exert 
themselves  on  behalf  of  their  countrymen  in  Wales,  who  were 
at  that  time  idolators.  The  fact,  we  believe,  is  this;  the  Welsh 
lady,  Claudia  and  others,  who  were  converted  under  Paul’s  min¬ 
istry  in  Rome,  carried  the  precious  seed  with  them  and  scat¬ 
tered  it  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
can  truly  say:  “If  by  the  transgression  of  a  woman  sin  came 
into  the  world,  it  was  through  a  woman,  Claudia,  that  the 
gracious  news  of  the  gospel  reached  their  shores.” 
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“In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  in  Britain  there  was  a 
body  or  branch  of  Christians,  in  the  Irish  manuscripts,  Cele 
De  Latinized  to  Coli  Dei,  and  finally  to  Culdees,  who  ap¬ 
proached  the  monastic  way  of  living,  and  had  religious  houses 
in  various  places;  among  these  places,  one  was  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Sier  in  Loch  Leven.  In  speaking  of  the  Culdees,  the 
“Venerable  Bede”  says;  “They  preached  only  such  work  of 
piety  and  charity  as  they  could  learn  from  the  prophetical, 
evangelical  and  apostolic  writings.  They  firmly  opposed  the 
errors  and  superstitions,  as  they  regarded  them,  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  when  the  Romish  monks  poured  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  supplanted  the  Culdees,  and  by  degrees  got  possession 
of  their  colleges.  The  Culdees  existed  no  longer  in  colleges, 
but  they  continued  to  teach  true  Christianity  apart.” 

About  the  year  180  A.  D.,  two  ministers  by  the  name  of 
Faganus  and  Damianus,  who  were  born  in  Wales,  but  who 
had  been  preaching  in  Rome,  were  sent  from  Rome  to  assist 
their  brethern  in  Wales.  In  the  same  year  Lucius,  the  Welsh 
king,  and  the  first  king  in  the  world  who  embraced  the  Chris- 
tion  religion,  was  baptised.  Faganus  and  Damianus  were 
faithful  apostles,  and  through  their  instrumentality,  the  light 
of  the  gospel  burst  forth  from  the  Isle  of  Anglesia  to  the  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

Lies  ab  Coel,  king  of  Britain,  in  English,  Lucius,  not  only 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  but  finding  the  means  of 
propagating  it  very  inadequate,  sent  a  most  earnest  request  to 
Eleutherius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  following  language; 
lies  ab  Coel,  the  King  of  Britain,  to  Eleutherius,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  sendeth  greeting;  “I  have  endured  for  some  time 
a  wounded  spirit  and  a  troublesome  mind,  because  I  have  hes¬ 
itated  in  regard  to  the  best  religion  for  me  and  my  subjects  to 
adhere  to.  Now  I  feel  the  wretched  state  of  my  ignorance 
of  God,  and  of  his  religion.  I  know  that  idols  can  be  nothing, 
and  doubtless  all  are  fools  who  trust  in  them.  Therefore,  I 
beseech  thee  to  send  over  to  Britain  some  of  your  pious 
teachers,  to  instruct  us  in  the  Christian  faith, — Farewell.” 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Britain,  that  Caerleon-Upon-Uske,  in  South  Wales,  was  a 
renowned  city  in  past  ages,  and  a  notable  place  for  religion. 
In  the  tenth  persecution  under  Diocletian,  the  pagan  Roman 
Emperor,  many  of  the  seed  of  Gomer  suffered  much.  No  less 
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than  three  of  those  martyrs  were  citizens  of  Caerleon,  Julius, 
Aron  and  Amphibal.  Many  of  the  Welsh  writings,  which  were 
more  precious  than  gold,  were  destroyed  at  that  time,  which 
was  the  year  285.  Diccletian’s  strict  orders  were  to  burn  every 
Christian,  every  meeting  house,  and  every  scrap  of  paper  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Christians,  or  that  gave  any  account  of  their  rise  or 
progress;  doubtless  many  valuable  documents  were  burned  that 
would  have  been  very  interesting  to  future  ages.  But  God,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  honored  the  Welsh  nation.  From 
them  He  raised  up  a  most  wonderful  defender  of  the  faith,  in 
Constantine,  the  Great,  who  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
His  father  was  a  Roman,  Constans;  his  mother  a  Welsh  lady, 
of  the  name  of  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Coel  Godebog,  Earl  of 
Gloucester.  Having  resided  in  Britain  for  some  time,  they 
removed  with  theii  son,  Constantine,  to  Rome,  where  he  later 
became  a  Christian. 

As  Lucius,  the  Welsh  king,  was  the  first  king  in  the  world 
who  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion;  so  the  first 
Christian  Emperor  in  the  world,  Constantine,  the  Great,  was 
a  Welshman.  He  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius, 
together  with  the  engaging  charms  of  his  munificence  and 
liberality,  to  efface  the  superstitions  of  paganism,  and  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  propogation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Historians  in¬ 
form  us  that  his  mother,  Ellen  (for  that  was  her  name  in 
Wales, — the  Romans  called  her  Hellena)  was  a  very  pious 
woman,  who  filled  the  whole  Empire  of  Rome  with  her  be¬ 
nevolent  acts  in  supporting  the  Christian  religion. 

Few  of  the  Princes,  or  great  men  of  the  earth  smiled  upon 
the  religion  of  Christ,  until  it  had  won  the  day  by  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  its  doctrines,  the  purity  of  its  morals,  and  the  ra¬ 
tionality  of  its  arguments.  It  finally,  however,  triumphed  over 
the  ruins  of  Judaism  in  Palestine,  over  Druidism  in  Britain, 
and  over  paganism  in  Rome.  Pagan  rites  were  gradually  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  Rome,  and  bare-footed  friars  began  chanting 
vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  from  this  same  History  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists  of  Wales  that  Roger  Williams  was  a  Welshman,  born  in 
Wales  in  1598,  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Pembroke,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  brought  up  a  lawyer  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke;  but  finding  the  law  not  agreeable  to  his  taste,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  divinity. 
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His  preaching  was  highly  esteemed,  and  his  private  char¬ 
acter  very  much  revered;  but  as  he  embraced  the  sentiments 
of  the  Puritans,  he  was  so  much  exposed  to  suffering,  that  he 
wras  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country.  He  embarked  for 
America  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1631.  He  first  preached 
at  Salem,  and  afterwards  at  Plymouth,  New  England;  but  on 
account  of  his  Baptist  sentiments,  and  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  of  w'hich  he  was  a  great  advocate,  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  New  England  in  the  year  1636.  He  ventured  among 
the  savages,  pitched  his  tent  near  a  spring  of  water  in  the 
wilderness,  and  called  the  place  “Providence”.  Being  kindly 
received  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  he  soon  learned 
their  language  and  bought  of  them  a  tract  of  land  now  known 
as  Rhode  Island.  He  became  the  parent  and  founder  of  that 
State,  and  was  the  first  who  planted  the  standard  of  liberty  on 
the  American  shores.  Many  of  his  friends  soon  repaired  to 
the  new  settlement;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
he  obtained  from  England,  a  free  and  absolute  charter  of  civil 
incorporation,  dated  March  17,  1644. 

Roger  Williams,  in  the  year  1639,  formed  a  Baptist  Church 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  w'hich  was  the  first  church  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  America,  and  to  him  is  justly  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  legislator  in  the  world,  who  fully  and 
effectually  provided  for,  and  established  a  free,  full,  and  ab¬ 
solute  liberty  of  conscience. 

Now  let  us  go  back  in  our  minds  to  the  history  of  Brit¬ 
ain  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  recall  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  people  as  described  by  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  People;  “As  that  of  a  people  relapsed  into 
a  state  of  barbarism,  feeding  on  the  flesh  and  clothed  in  the 
skins  of  the  cattle  they  tended.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  those  wild  people  there  still  lingered  a  spark 
of  the  poetic  fire  which  had  nerved  it  four  hundred  years 
before,  through  Aneurin  and  Llyarch  Hen,  to  its  struggle  with 
the  Saxon. 

I  have  given  a  sketch,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  conveyed 
an  adequate  conception,  or  presented  a  very  realistic  picture 
of  the  terrjble  times  in  Britain,  of  the  merciless  wars,  and  of 
the  relapse  of  its  people  into  almost  the  stage  of  barbarism; 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  poverty  and  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  or  of  their  arid  and  wearisome  lives. 
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As  I  promised,  I  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Wales.  This  is  one  of  the  three  branches  of  Cymric 
literature,  the  others  being  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  or  Erse. 
The  early  history  of  Cymric,  or  Welsh  literature  is  an  obscure 
and  as  much  beset  with  controversy  as  that  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  The  four  most  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Welsh 
language  are  the  Black  Book  of  Caermarthen,  the  Book  of 
Aneurin,  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  and  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest. 
The  first  three  are  collections  of  ancient  poetry,  partly  his¬ 
torical,  which  were  long  preserved  in  the  Libraries  of  the 
Welsh  Religious  Houses,  but  were  dispersed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  Bards, 
to  whom  these  poems  are  attributed  are  Myrddin,  Aneurin, 
Talliessin  and  Llyarch  Hen,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  besides  similar 
poems,  contains  prose  romances,  known  as  the  Mabinogion. 
This  word  is  a  plural  form  derived  from  Mabinog,  and  that 
from  the  root  Mab.  meaning  young  or  small  (whence  Queen 
Mab  of  the  fairies).  Mabinog  is  a  literary  apprentice,  and 
the  Mabinogion  a  collection  of  things  constituting  the  Mabi- 
bog’s  stock  in  trade.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  experts. 
The  book  contains  quite  a  collection  of  charming  and  romantic 
fairy  tales,  branches  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  These  tales 
are  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  manuscripts  are  not  generally 
regarded  as  being  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
are  preserved  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  These  tales  were  trans¬ 
lated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. 

John  Richard  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People, 
says;  “The  romantic  literature  of  the  race  found  a  remark¬ 
able  means  of  utterance  in  its  tongue,  as  real  a  development 
of  the  old  Cymric  language  heard  by  Caesar  as  the  Romance 
tongues  are  a  development  of  Caesar’s  Latin,  but  which  at  a 
far  earlier  date  than  any  other  language  of  modern  Europe 
had  attained  to  a  definite  structure  and  to  settled  literary 
form.  No  other  Mediaevil  literature  shows  at  its  outset  the 
same  elaborate  and  completed  organization  as  the  Welsh.  But 
within  these  settled  forms,  Cymric  fancy  plays  with  a  startling 
freedom.  The  world  of  the  Mabinogion  is  a  world  of  pure 
phantasy,  a  new  earth  of  marvels  and  enchantments,  of  dark 
forests  whose  silence  is  broken  by  the  hermit’s  bell;  of  birds 
and  their  sweet  voices  in  the  lulling  songs  of  the  wood.  Even 
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patriotism  takes  the  same  picturesque  form;  the  Welsh  poet 
hates  the  flat,  sluggish  land  of  the  Saxon;  he  dwells  on  his 
own;  and  tells  of  its  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its  towns 
on  the  forest  border,  its  fair  landscapes,  its  dales  and  its 
waters  and  its  valleys,  its  white  seamews.  But  the  song  passes 
swiftly  and  abruptly  into  a  world  of  romantic  sentiment.  Each 
figure,  as  it  moves  across  the  poet’s  canvas  is  bright  with  glanc¬ 
ing  color.  The  maiden  is  clothed  in  a  robe  of  flame  colored 
silk,  and  about  her  neck  a  collar  of  ruddy  gold  in  which  were 
precious  emeralds  and  rubies.  Her  head  was  of  brighter  gold 
than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the 
foam  of  the  waves,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and  fingers  than 
the  blossom  of  the  wood-anemone  amidst  the  spray  of  the 
meadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the  trained  hawk,  the  glance 
of  the  falcon  was  not  brighter  than  hers.  Her  bosom  was  more 
snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white  swan,  and  her  cheek  was 
redder  than  the  reddest  rose.” 

“Everywhere  there  was  an  Oriental  profusion  of  georgeous 
imagery,  but  the  Gorgeousness  was  seldom  oppressive.  The 
sensibility  of  temper,  so  quick  to  perceive  beauty,  so  eager 
in  its  thirst  for  life,  its  emotions,  its  adventures,  its  sorrows, 
its  joys,  is  tempered  by  a  passionate  melancholy  that  expresses 
its  revolt  against  the  impossible,  by  an  instinct  of  what  is 
noble,  by  a  sentiment  that  discovers  the  weird  charm  of 
nature.  Some  graceful  play  of  pure  fancy,  some  tender  note 
of  feeling,  some  magical  touch  of  beauty,  relieves  its  wildest 
extravagance.” 

Joseph  Ernest  Renan,  in  his  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races, 
describes  the  country  of  Brittany,  where  he  was  born  and 
reared;  “As  one  where  the  tree-tops  are  bare  and  twisted; 
the  heath  with  its  monotony  of  tint  stretches  away  into  the 
distance:  at  every  step  the  granite  protruding  from  a  soil  too 
scanty  to  cover  it;  and  a  sea  that  is  almost  sombre,  girdles 
the  horizon  with  eternal  moaning.  Here  is  found  a  timid  and 
reserved  race  living  altogether  within  itself,  but  capable  of  pro¬ 
found  feeling,  and  of  an  adorable  delicacy  in  its  religious 
instincts.”  This  description  applies  equally  to  Wales  and 
Cornwall. 

Further  on  he  continues;  “Sufficient  attention  is  not  given 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  fact  of  an  ancient  race,  living  until 
our  days,  its  own  life  in  these  obscure  lands  of  Brittany  and 
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Wales,  affected,  it  is  true,  by  external  influences,  but  still 
faithful  to  its  own  tongue,  to  its  own  memories,  to  its  own 
customs,  and  to  its  own  genius.  Especially  is  it  forgotten  that 
this  little  people,  now  concentrated  on  the  very  confines  of 
the  world,  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  mountains  whence  its 
enemies  have  been  powerless  to  force  it,  is  in  possession  of  a 
literature,  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  exercised  an  immense 
influence,  changed  the  current  of  European  civilization,  and 
imposed  its  poetical  motives  on  nearly  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  authentic  monu¬ 
ments  of  Cymric  and  Gaelic  genius  to  be  convinced  that  the 
race  which  created  them  had  its  own  original  manner  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  thinking,  that  nowhere  has  the  eternal  illusion  clad 
itself  in  more  seductive  hues,  and  that  in  the  great  chorus  of 
humanity  no  race  equals  this  for  penetrative  notes  that  go  to 
the  very  heart.  Alas!  it,  too  is  doomed  to  disappear,  this 
emerald  set  in  the  western  seas.  Arthur  will  return  no  more 
from  his  isle  of  fancy,  and  St.  Patrick  was  right  when  he  said 
to  Ossian,  “The  heroes  that  thou  weepest  are  dead;  can  they 
be  bom  again?” 

Still  further  on  he  says;  “If  the  excellence  of  races  is  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  purity  of  their  blood  and  the  involability 
of  their  national  character,  it  must  needs  be  admitted  that 
none  can  vie  in  nobility  with  the  still  surviving  remains  of 
the  Celtic  race. 

In  a  Note  the  Editor  here  says;  “To  avoid  all  misunder¬ 
standing,  I  ought  to  point  out  that  by  the  word  Celtic  I  desig¬ 
nate  here,  not  the  whole  of  the  great  race  which,  at  a  remote 
epoch,  formed  the  population  of  nearly  the  whole  of  western 
Europe,  but  simply  the  four  groups  which  in  our  days,  still 
merit  the  name,  as  opposed  to  the  Teutons  and  to  the  neo- 
Latin  people.  These  four  groups  are;  1st.  The  inhabitants  of 
Wales  or  Cambria,  and  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  bearing 
even  now  the  ancient  name  of  Cymri;  2nd.  The  Bretons,  Bre- 
tonese,  or  dwellers  in  French  Brittanv  speaking  Bas-Breton, 
who  represent  an  immigration  of  the  Cymri  from  Wales;  3rd. 
The  Gaels  of  the  north  of  Scotland  speaking  Gaelic;  4th.  The 
Irish,  although  a  very  profound  line  if  demarkation  separates 
Ireland  from  ,the  rest  of  the  Celtic  family.  (It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  Renan  in  this  essay  applies  the  name 
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Breton  both  to  the  Bretons  of  Brittany,  and  to  the  British 
members  of  the  Celtic  race.) 

“Never  has  a  human  family  lived  more  apart  from  the 
world,  and  been  purer  from  all  alien  admixture.  Confined 
by  conquest  within  forgotten  islands  and  peninsulas,  it  has 
drawn  all  from  itself;  it  has  lived  solely  on  its  own  capital. 
From  this  ensues  that  powerful  individuality,  that  hatred  of 
the  foreigner,  which  even  in  our  days  has  formed  the  essential 
feature  of  the  Celtic  peoples.  Roman  civilization  scarcely 
reached  them,  and  left  among  them  but  few  traces.  The  Teu¬ 
tonic  invasion  drove  them  back,  but  did  not  penetrate  them. 
At  the  present  hour  they  are  still  constant  in  resistance  to  an 
invasion  dangerous  in  an  altogether  different  way — that  of 
modem  civilization,  destructive  as  it  is  of  local  variations  and 
national  types.” 

“It  is  in  this  secluded  life,  in  this  defiance  of  all  that  comes 
from  without,  that  we  must  search  for  the  explanation  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  Cymric  character.  It  has  all  the  failings 
and  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  solitary  man;  at  once  proud 
and  timid,  strong  in  feeling,  and  feeble  in  action, — Indifferent 
to  the  admiration  of  others,  it  asks  only  to  be  left  to  itself. 
It  is  before  all  else  a  domestic  race,  fitted  for  family  life  and 
fireside  joys.  In  no  other  race  has  the  bond  of  blood  been 
stronger,  or  has  it  created  more  duties,  or  attached  man  to  his 
fellows  with  so  much  breadth  and  depth.  Every  social  insti¬ 
tution  of  these  Cymric  peoples  w7as,  in  the  beginning,  only  an 
extension  of  the  family.  A  common  tradition  attests  to  this 
very  day,  that  nowhere  has  the  trace  of  this  great  institution  of 
relationship  been  better  preserved  than  in  Brittany.  There 
is  a  widely  spread  belief  in  that  country,  that  blood  speaks, 
and  that  two  relatives,  unknown  to  each  other,  in  any  part  of 
the  world  wheresoever  it  may  be,  recognize  each  other  by  the 
secret  and  mysterious  emotion  which  they  feel  in  each  others 
presence.” 

It  is  easily  discernable  how  little  fitted  were  natures  so 
strongly  concentrated  to  furnish  one  of  those  brilliant  de¬ 
velopments,  which  impose  the  momentary  ascendency  of  a 
people  on  the  wforld;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  why  the  part 
played  externally  by  the  Cymric  race  has  always  been  a  sec¬ 
ondary  one  Destitute  of  the  means  of  expansion,  alien  to  all 
idea  of  aggression  and  conquest,  little  desirous  of  making  its 
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thoughts  prevail  outside  of  itself,  it  has  only  known  how  to 
retire  as  far  as  space  has  permitted,  and  then,  at  bay  in  its 
last  place  of  retreat,  to  make  an  invincible  resistance  to  its 
enemies.  Thence  ensues  its  sadness.  Take  the  songs  of  its 
Bards  of  the  sixteenth  century;  they  weep  more  defeats  than 
they  sing  victories.  If  at  times  it  seems  to  be  cheerful,  a  tear 
is  not  slow  to  glisten  behind  a  smile;  it  does  not  know  that 
strange  forgetfulness  of  human  conditions  and  destinies  which 
it  called  gayety.  Its  songs  of  joy  end  as  elegies;  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  delicious  sadness  of  its  national  melo¬ 
dies. — The  apparent  reserve  of  the  Celtic  peoples,  often  taken 
for  coldness,  is  due  to  this  inward  timidity  which  makes  them 
believe  that  a  feeling  loses  half  its  value  if  it  be  expressed; 
and  that  the  heart  ought  to  have  no  other  spectator  than 
itself. ” 

“If  it  is  permitted  to  assign  sex  to  nations  as  to  individuals, 
we  should  have  to  say  without  hesitance  that  the  Celtic  and 
Cymri  race,  especially  with  regard  to  its  Cymric  or  Breton 
branch,  is  essentially  a  feminine  race.  No  human  family,  I 
believe,  has  carried  so  much  mystery  into  love.  No  other  has 
conceived  with  more  delicacy  the  ideal  of  woman,  or  been 
more  fully  dominated  by  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  intoxication,  a 
madness,  vertigo.  Read  the  strange  Mabinogi  of  Perdur,  or 
its  French  immitation,  Percival  de  Gallois;  its  pages  are,  as 
it  were,  dewy  with  feminine  sentiment.  Woman  appears  there¬ 
in  as  a  kind  of  vague  vision,  an  intermediary  between  man 
and  the  supernatural  world.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  litera¬ 
ture  that  offers  anything  analagous  to  this.  Compare  Guine¬ 
vere  or  Iseult  with  those  Scandinavian  furries,  Gudrum  and 
Grimhilde,  and  you  will  avow  that  woman,  such  as  Chivalry 
has  conceived  her,  an  ideal  of  sweetness  and  loveliness  set  up 
as  the  supreme  and  of  life,  is  a  creation  neither  classical,  nor 
Christian,  nor  Teutonic,  but  in  reality  Cymric.” 

We  will  pass  over  the  literature  of  Wales,  only  glancing 
briefly  at  the  Mabinogion,  or  literary  romances,  and  notice 
how,  through  these  romances,  the  Welsh  imagination  exercised 
an  influence  upon  the  continent,  and  transformed,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  poetic  art  of  Europe,  and  realized  the 
miracle — that  the  creations  of  a  half  conquered  race  have  be¬ 
come  the  universal  feast  of  imagination  for  mankind. 

The  Maninogion,  or  at  least  the  writings  which  Lady  Guest 
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thought  she  ought  to  include  under  this  common  name,  divide 
themselves  into  two  distinct  classes;  the  first  which  we  will 
only  notice  here,  is  connected  with  the  two  peninsulas  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  relates  to  the  heroic  personality  of 
Arthur,  and  the  Arthurian  cycle.  We  shall  not  follow  the 
Cymric  hero  through  trials  the  result  of  which  can  be  fore¬ 
seen.  What  above  all  else  is  striking  in  the  strange  legends 
is  the  part  played  by  animals,  transformed  by  the  Welsh 
inagination  into  intelligent  beings.  The  close  association  of 
man  and  animals,  the  fictions  so  dear  to  mediaevil  poetry  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Lion,  the  knight  of  the  Falcon,  the  Knight 
of  the  Swan,  the  vows  conescrated  by  the  presence  of  birds 
of  noble  repute,  are  equally  Breton  and  Cymric  inagings.  Ec- 
clesiasticism  itself  presents  analogous  features;  gentleness  to¬ 
ward  animals  are  characteristic  of  all  the  legends  of  the  saints 
of  Brittany  and  Ireland.  One  day  St.  Kelvin  fell  asleep 
while  he  was  praying  at  his  window  with  outstretched  arms; 
a  sparrow  perceiving  the  open  hand  of  the  venerable  monk, 
considered  it  an  excellent  place  wherein  to  make  her  nest. 
The  Saint  awaking  saw  the  mother  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  and, 
loth  to  disturb  her,  he  waited  for  the  little  ones  to  be  hatched 
before  he  rose  from  his  knees. 

If  Wales  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her  Mabinogion,  she 
has  not  less  to  felicitate  herself  in  having  found  a  translator 
truly  worthy  of  interpreting  them.  For  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  these  original  beauties  there  was  needed  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  Welsh  narration,  and  an  intelligence  of  the 
naive  order,  qualities  of  which  an  erudite  translator  would 
with  difficulty  have  been  capable.  To  render  these  gracious 
imaginings  of  a  people  so  eminently  endowed  with  feminine 
tact,  the  pen  of  a  woman  was  necessary.  Simple,  animated, 
without  effort  and  without  vulgarity,  Lady  Guest’s  transla¬ 
tion  is  the  faithful  mirror  of  the  original  Cymric. 

“It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  the  majority  of  pop¬ 
ular  beliefs  still  extant  in  our  different  provinces  are  of  Cymric 
and  Celtic  origin.  A  no  less  remarkable  fact  is  the  strong 
tinge  of  naturalism  dominant  in  these  beliefs.  Nay  more, 
every  time  that  the  old  Cymric  and  Celtic  spirit  appears  in 
our  history,  there  is  to  be  seen,  re-bom  with  it,  faith  in  nature 
and  her  magic  influences.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
these  manifestations  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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That  indomitable  hope,  that  tenacity  in  the  affirmation  of  the 
future,  that  belief  that  the  salvation  of  he  kingdom  will  come 
from  a  woman — all  these  features,  far  removed  as  they  are 
from  the  taste  of  antiquity,  and  from  Teutonic  taste,  are  in 
many  respects  Celtic  and  Cymric.  The  memory  of  the  ancient 
cult  perpetuated  itself  at  Domremy,  and  so  many  other  places, 
under  the  form  of  a  popular  superstition.  The  Cottage  of  the 
family  of  Arc  was  shaded  by  a  beech  tree,  famed  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  reputed  to  be  the  abode  of  fairies.  In  her  childhood 
Joan  used  to  go  and  hang  upon  its  branches  garlands  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  which,  so  it  was  said,  disappeared  during  the 
night.  The  terms  of  her  accusation  speak  with  horror  of  this 
innocent  custom  as  a  crime  against  the  faith;  and  indeed  they 
were  not  altogether  deceived,  those  unpitying  theologians  who 
judged  the  holy  maid.  Although  she  knew  it  not,  she  was 
more  Cymric  than  Christian.  She  had  been  foretold  by  Mer¬ 
lin;  she  knows  of  neither  Pope  nor  Church — she  only  believes 
the  voices  that  speak  in  her  heart.  The  voice  she  hears  in  the 
fields,  in  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  when  mea¬ 
sured  and  distant  sounds  fall  upon  her  ears.  During  her 
trial,  worn  out  with  questions  and  scholastic  subtleties,  she 
was  asked  whether  she  still  hears  her  voices.  ‘‘Take  me  to 
the  woods,”  she  says,  “and  T  shall  hear  them  clearly”.  Her 
legend  is  tinged  with  the  same  colors;  nature  loved  her,  the 
wolves  never  touched  the  sheep  of  her  flock.  When  she  was 
a  little  girl,  the  birds  used  to  come  and  eat  out  of  her  lap 
as  though  they  were  tame.” 

In  regard  to  Arthur:  “Few  heroes  owe  less  to  reality  than 
Arthur.  Neither  Gildas  nor  Aneurin,  his  contemporaries, 
speak  of  him.  In  Nennius,  however,  who  lived  about  850 
A.  D.  the  legend  has  fully  unfolded.  Arthur  is  already  the 
exterminator  of  the  Saxons;  he  has  never  experienced  defeat: 
he  is  the  suzerain  of  an  army  of  kings.  Finally  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  the  epic  creation  culminates.  Arthur  reigns  over 
the  whole  earth.  At  Caerleaon-Upon-Uske.  he  holds  a  tour¬ 
nament  at  which  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world  are  present; 
there  he  put  upon  his  head  thirty  crowns  .and  exacts  recogni¬ 
tion  as  the  sovereign  of  the  universe.  So  incredible  is  it  that 
a  petty  king  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  remarked  by  his 
contemporaries,  should  have  taken  in  posterity  such  colossal 
proportions,  that  several  critics  have  supposed  that  the  leg- 
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endary  Arthur  and  the  obscure  chieftain  who  bore  that  name 
have  nothing:  in  common,  the  one  with  the  other,  and  that 
the  son  of  Pendragron  is  wholly  an  ideal  hero,  a  survivor  of 
the  old  Cymric  mythology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  Neo-Druiclism — that  is  to  say.  of  that  secret  doctrine, 
the  outcome  of  Druidism, — which  prolonged  its  existence  even 
to  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  form  of  Freemasonry — we  again 
find  Arthur  transformed  into  a  divine  personage,  and  playing 
a  purely  mythological  part.  It  must  be  allowed  that,  if  behind 
the  fable  some  reality  is  hidden,  history  offers  us  no  means  of 
attaining  it.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  discovery  of 
Arthur’s  tomb  in  the  Isle  of  Avalon  in  1189  was  an  invention 
of  Norman  policy,  just  as  in  1283,  the  very  year  in  which 
Edward  I  was  engaged  in  crushing  out  the  last  vestige  of  Welsh 
independence.  Arthur’s  crown  was  very  conveniently  found, 
and  forthwith  united  to  the  other  crown  jewels  of.  England. 

As  the  Arthurian  Cycle  has  been  the  basis  of  so  much  of 
our  literature,  I  will  ask  further  indulgence,  and  will  quote 
from  Tennyson’s  “The  Coming  of  Arthur”; 

“Not  many  moons,  king  Uther  died  himself 
,  Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir  to  rule 
After  him,  lest  the  realm  should  go  to  wrack. 

And  that  same  night,  the  night  of  the  new  year, 

By  reason  of  the  bitterness  of  grief 

That  vexed  the  mother,  all  before  his  time 

Was  Arthur  born,  and  all  as  soon  as  born 

Delivered  at  a  postern-gate 

To  Merlin,  to  be  holder  far  apart 

Until  his  hour  should  come;  because  the  lords 

Of  that  fierce  day  were  as  the  lords  of  this, 

Wild  beasts,  and  surely  would  have  torn  the  child 
Piecemeal  among  them,  had  they  known;  for  each 
But  sought  to  rule  for  his  own  self  and  hand, 

And  many  hated  Uther  for  the  sake 
Of  Garlois.  Wherefore  Merlin  took  the  child, 

And  gave  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  knight 
And  ancient  friend  of  Uther;  and  his  wife 
Nursed  the  young  prince,  and  reared  him  as  her  own; 
And  no  man  knew.  And  ever  since  the  lords 
Have  foughten  like  wild  beasts  among  themselves, 
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So  that  the  realm  has  gone  to  wrack;  but  now 
This  year,  when  Merlin  (for  his  hour  had  come) 
Brought  Arthur  forth,  and  set  him  in  the  hall, 
Proclaiming,  “Here  is  Uther’s  heir,  your  king.” 

A  hundred  voices  cried,  “Away  with  him; 

No  king  of  ours!  a  ,son  of  Garlois  he, 

Or  else  the  child  of  Anton,  and  no  king.” 

When  Gawain,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Carlois, 
was  brought  before  the  Queen,  his  identity  to  be  proven; 

And  the  Queen  made  answer,  “What  know  I? 

For  dark  my  mother  was  in  eyes  and  hair, 

And  dark  in  eyes  and  hair  am  I;  and  dark 
Was  Garlois,  and  dark  was  L!ther  too, 

Well  nigh  to  blackness;  but  this  king  is  fair 
Beyond  the  race  of  Britons  and  of  men.” 

Arthur  then,  seems  to  have  been  at  least  a  king,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  champion  of  the  British  tribes  against  the  Saxon  in¬ 
vaders,  as  well  as  the  knightly  hero  around  whose  name  so 
many  legends  have  grown  up.  He  is  represented  as  having 
married  Guinevere,  the  fairest  princess  in  the  land,  and  with 
her  lived  in  Splendid  state  at  Caerleon-Upon-Uske,  in  Wales, 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  knights  and  beautiful  ladies,  pat¬ 
terns  of  valor,  breeding  and  grace  to  all  the  world.  His  knights 
sat  with  the  king  at  a  round  table; 

“The  realms  together  under  me,  their  head, 

In  that  fair  order  of  my  Table  Round, 

A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 

To  serve  as  model  to  the  mighty  world, 

And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time.” 

This  table  was  round  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels  as  to  pre¬ 
cedence.  The  origin  of  the  Round  Table  is  obscure.  The 
earliest  record  is  that  of  Wace,  much  expanded  by  Layamon, 
who  gives  a  picturesque  detailed  description  of  the  fight  for 
precedence  which  took  place  at  Arthur’s  board  on  a  certain 
Yuletide  day,  and  the  slaughter  that  ensued.  For  this  slaugh¬ 
ter  Arthur  took  summary  vengence,  slaying  all  the  kinsfolk  of 
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the  men  who  started  the  fight,  and  cutting  off  the  noses  of  his 
women  folk.  For  the  future  avoidance  of  any  such,  a  cunning 
workman  of  Cornwall  offered  to  make  a  table  which  would 
seat  sixteen  hundred  and  more,  at  which,  from  being  round, 
all  should  be  equal.  Arthur  accepted  this  offer,  and  the  result 
was  the  Round  Table,  at  which  there  was  no  head,  and  there¬ 
fore,  peace  and  harmony. 

Thus  the  Arthurian  Cycle!  All  this  was  accepted  by  a 
former  age,  but  modern  historical  criticism  has  forced  us, 
against  our  liking,  to  give  up  the  beautiful  fiction,  and  revise 
our  conception  of  the  son  of  Pendragon.  There  was  a  real 
king  Arthur,  a  Cymric  king,  but  we  will  have  to  envisage  him, 
not  as  clad  in  shining  armor,  but  as  a  bare-legged  Welshman, 
forcing  his  horse  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  as  exigency  offered 
or  required,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  the  frenzy 
of  fierce  fury  gleaming  in  his  eyes,  and  his  sword  flashing 
through  the  air,  to  the  dismay  and  discomfiture  of  his  enemies. 

But  to  resume:  Caesar,  in  his  well  known  Commentaries 
on  his  Gallic  wars,  in  speaking  of  the  Britains,  says;  “The 
most  civilized  of  these  nations  are  they  who  inhabit  Kent, 
which  is  entirely  a  maratime  district,  nor  do  they  differ  much 
from  the  Gallic  customs.  Most  of  the  Island  inhabitants  do 
not  sow  corn,  (wheat)  but  live  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  are  clad 
in  skins.  All  the  Britains,  indeed,  dye  themselves  with  woad, 
which  produces  a  blue  color,  and  thereby  a  more  terrible  ap¬ 
pearance  in  fight.  They  shave,  except  their  head  and  upper 
lip. 

By  this  time  we  have  gotten  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  culture  of  the  Britains,  Cymri,  at  the  time  of  Cae¬ 
sar’s  first  invasion  of  that  country  in  55  B.  C.  The  historian, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  writing  of  these  same  Cymri,  Britains, 
about  400  years  later,  says;  “They  possessed  no  small  amount 
of  culture,  the  source  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Bards, 
Euhages  and  the  Druids.  Of  these  three  orders,  the  Bards 
compose  verses  in  praise  of  achievements  of  heroes,  accom¬ 
panying  the  words  with  the  notes  of  the  lyre;  the  Euhages 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  order  of  its 
phenomina;  while  the  Druids,  of  a  more  lofty  genius,  bound 
themselves,  after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras,  by  a  bond  of 
brotherhood,  and,  seeking  after  heavenly  things,  despised  all 
earthly  affairs  and  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  We 
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have  another,  and  still  later  picture  of  the  cultural  condition 
of  these  people  “In  every  home”,  says  Gerald  Berri,  “Strangers 
who  arrived  on  the  morning  were  entertained  till  eventide  with 
the  talk  of  maidens  and  the  music  of  the  harp.” 

I  ask  you  to  contrast  these  earlier  pleasant  pictures  of  the 
Britains,  as  described  here  and  in  other  chapters,  with  those 
of  later  times,  described  also  in  previous  chapters,  as  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  Britains  during  and  after  the  German  con¬ 
quest;  that  is,  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries. 

I  have  given  what  has  been  learned  of  these  people  as  known 
under  different  names  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  Caesar.  I  have  given  an  account  of  their  civiliza¬ 
tion,  culture  and  prosperity,  and  even  affluence,  during  the 
four  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  occupation,  which  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  I  have  related  briefly  the  history  of  these 
people  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  of  terrible  suffering 
during  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Low  Germans,  Sax¬ 
ons,  Angles  and  Jutes,  which  we  would  like  to  forget. 

I  will  again  remind  the  reader  that  the  people  now  called 
Welsh  were  known  throughout  Biblical  and  profane  history, 
successively,  and  at  different  times,  as  Gimri,  Gomerites,  or 
sons  of  Gomer,  Cimiri,  Cimmerii,  Cwymri,  Cumiri,  Cimbri, 
Cymri,  Britains,  Waelisc,  and  finally  Welsh;  that  it  was  as 
Britains  that  they  were  finally  conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  during  about  the  seventh  century  gradually  assumed  the 
name  of  Englishmen,  and  began  to  call  the  country  England. 
By  this  time  Britain,  later  Wales,  had  lost  more  than  six- 
sevenths  of  her  territory,  and  had  become  restricted  to  the  two 
mountainous  peninsulas  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  propose  to  sketch  briefly  the 
history  of  Wales,  as  it  had  come  to  be  called  from  the  English 
conquest  to  the  time  when  the  country  was  given  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  English  Parliament  in  1544,  when  was  fulfilled 
the  ancient  and  interesting  prophecy  of  Taleissin,  relating  to 
the  future  of  Wales,  made  in  the  sixth  century,  which  is; 

“Their  God  they  shall  adore. 

Their  language  they  shall  keep, 

Their  country  they  shall  lose, 

Except  wild  Wales.” 
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I  can  gather  much  of  the  history  of  this  country  since  the 
English  conquest  from  the  great  speech  of  Edmund  Burke, 
delivered  in  the  English  Parliament,  on  conciliation  with  the 
American  colonies,  a  speech  so  interesting  to  all  patriotic 
Americans.  In  this  he  dwells  upon  the  unjust  treatment  of 
the  American  colonies  by  the  English  Parliament,  and  pre¬ 
dicts  the  results  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  this  and  its 
former  treatment  of  Wales.  Pic  says  in  part;  “We  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  Wales.  This  country  was  said  to  be  reduced  by 
Henry  III,  who  was  sovereign  of  England  from  1227  to  1272. 
It  was  more  truly  said  to  be  so  by  Edward  I.  But  though  then 
conquered,  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  any  part  of  the  realm 
of  England.  Its  old  constitution,  whatever  that  might  have 
been,  was  destroyed,  and  no  good  one  was  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  care  of  the  country  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Lords  Marchers, — a  form  of  government  of  a  very  singular 
kind;  a  strange  heterogeneous  monster,  something  between 
hostility  and  government;  perhaps  it  had  a  sort  of  resem¬ 
blance,  according  tp  the  modes  of  those  times,  to  a  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  at  present;  to  whom  all  civil  power  is  granted 
as  secondary.  The  manners  of  the  Welsh  nation  followed  the 
genius  of  the  government.  The  people  were  ferocious,  savage, 
and  uncultivated;  sometimes  composed,  never  pacified.  Wales 
within  itself,  was  in  perpetual  disorder;  and  kept  the  frontiers 
of  England  in  perpetual  alarm.  Benefit  from  it  to  the  State 
there  was  none.  Wales  was  only  known  to  England  by  in¬ 
cursions  and  invasions.  During  this  state  of  things  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  idle.  They  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  Welsh  by  all  sorts  of  rigorous  laws.  They  disarmed 
the  Welsh  and  prohibited  the  sending  of  all  arms  into  Wales. 
They  made  acts  to  restrain  trade,  and  to  prevent  the  use  of 
fairs  and  markets.  But  all  this  while  Wales  rid  the  Kingdom 
like  an  incubus,  and  an  Englishman  traveling  in  that  country 
could  not  go  six  yards  from  the  highway  without  being  mur¬ 
dered. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  two  hundred  years,  discovered  that,  by  an  eternal  law, 
Providence  had  decreed  vexation  to  violence,  and  poverty  to 
rapine.  England  did,  however,  open  her  eyes  to  the  ill  hus¬ 
bandry  of  injustice.  They  found  that  laws  made  against  a 
whole  people,  or  nation,  were  not  the  most  effective  method  of 
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securing  their  obediance.  Accordingly  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  Henry  VIII,  the  course  was  entirely  changed.  In  a 
preamble  stating  the  entire  and  perfect  right  of  the  Crown 
of  England,  it  gave  to  the  Welsh  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
English  subjects.  Political  rights  were  established;  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  gave  way  to  the  civil;  the  Marches  were  turned 
into  counties.  But  that  a  nation  should  have  a  right  to  Eng¬ 
lish  liberties,  and  yet  no  share  at  all  in  the  fundamental  se¬ 
curity  of  those  liberties,  the  grant  of  their  own  property, 
seemed  a  thing  so  incongruous,  that,  eight  years  thereafter, 
that  is,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  that  reign,  or  in  1544,  a 
complete  and  not  ill-proportioned  representation  by  counties 
and  borough  was  bestowed  upon  Wales  by  act  of  Parliament. 
From  that  moment,  as  by  a  charm,  the  tumults  subsided;  obe¬ 
dience  was  restored;  peace,  order  and  civilization  followed  in 
the  train  of  liberty.  When  the  day-star  of  the  English  con¬ 
stitution  had  risen  in  their  hearts,  all  was  harmony  within 
and  without.” 

From  the  time  when  the  Parliament  of  England  bestowed 
upon  Wales  a  reasonable  representation  in  the  government, 
friendship  and  business  intercourse  began  gradually  to  grow 
up;  the  two  peoples  gradually  learned  that  they  could  work 
side  by  side  to  their  mutual  advantage.  The  memories  of  the 
long  state  of  warfare  between  them  finally  faded  out  in  the 
social  intercourse  and  general  admixture,  so  much  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  and  well  being  of  both,  that  John  Richard  Green,  in  his 
History  of  the  English  People  in  1874,  could  say;  “It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  highest  type  of  the  race,  the  one 
Englishman  who  has  combined  in  the  largest  measure  the  mo¬ 
bility  and  fancy  of  the  Cymric  with  the  depth  and  energy  of 
the  Teutonic  temper,  was  bom  on  the  old  Welsh-English 
border-land,  in  the  forest  of  Arden.” 

The  forest  of  Arden  is  in  Warwickshire,  England,  and  is 
composed  of  woodland  and  cleared  country.  The  River  Avon, 
which  flows  through  it,  divides  the  district  into  two  parts. 
In  the  earlier  times  it  was  part  of  a  forest  tract  far  larger  in 
extent  than  at  present.  And  though  not  so  thickly  wooded 
now  as  formerly,  it  still  has  the  character  of  woodland.  The 
irregular  surface  averages  an  elevation  of  250  to  300  feet. 
A  large  extent  of  these  lands  were  held  in  the  time  of  Edward, 
the  Conqueror,  by  Alvin,  whose  son,  Turkill  of  Arden,  founded 
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the  family  of  the  Warwickshire  Ardens.  Mary  Arden,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
mother  of  Shakespeare,  was  of  this  family,  and  lived  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  within  the  district,  and  was  familiar  with  its 
characteristics,  which  were  then  unchanged.  Here  also,  on 
April  23,  1564,  her  son  was  born,  who  also  spent  his  youth 
and  boyhood  days  in  Stratford,  within  the  confines  of  this 
forest.  Here  at  Stratford-on-Avon  he  attended  Grammar 
School,  where,  as  he  said,  he  acquired  “small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,”  and  here  he  married  Anne  Hathway,  the  daughter 
of  a  local  farmer,  and  here  he  lived  until  he  was  about  22 
years  old,  and  until  he  went  to  London.  He  was  evidently 
familiar  with  this  forest  section,  as  was  his  mother,  and  its 
views  inspired  many  of  his  pictures  of  forest  life,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  the  following  wherein  he  says; 

“Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court, 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 
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CHAUTER  FOURTH. 

The  Teutons. 

The  Teutons,  under  which  name  I  will  include  all  the  Aryan 
branches,  later  known  as  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwe¬ 
gians,  the  last  three  being  known  as  Scandinavians,  Dutch  or 
Hollanders,  English,  Anglo-Americans,  Scotch  Lowlanders,  and 
Norman  French.  The  Teutons  probably  came  across  the  vast 
region  that  is  now  known  as  Russia,  and  located  along  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  They  later  entered 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  toward  the  west  and  north¬ 
west.  There  were  a  number  of  tribes,  many  of  which,  some 
earlier  and  some  later,  exerted  a  wonderful  influence  in  the 
shaping  of  history.  The  Scandinavians,  under  the  names  of 
Vikings,  Northmen,  Norsemen,  and  Normans,  with  Danes, 
began  their  piratical  voyages  toward  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  They  ravaged  and  plundered  Germany,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Ireland.  They  established  themselves  in  Northern 
Russia  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  they  occupied  the 
north  western  province  of  France,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  Normandy.  It  w'as  these  Normans,  that  later  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  defeated  Harold,  the  second  King  of 
England  in  1066  A.  D.,  and  over  ran  England,  which  so 
changed  the  character  of  England  in  language,  customs  and 
government.  They  established  themselves  in  Southern  Italy 
by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  There  were  a  number 
of  tribes  besides  those  mentioned,  chief  of  which  were  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  Franks,  Lombards,  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes,  and  many  others.  The  first  we  hear  of  the 
Goths  they  were  in  Scandinavia  in  that  part  of  Sweeden  still 
known  as  Gothland.  After  the  Christian  Era  they  appeared 
in  Central  Europe  in  three  great  divisions,  the  Visogoths,  Os- 
tragoths  and  Gepidae.  They  were  the  first  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  to  become  Christian,  and  before  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  they  had  become  converted  to  Arian  Christianity.  We 
learn  from  history  how,  in  the  closing  years  of  ancient  history, 
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the  Northern  barbarians,  who  were  Germans,  over  ran  and 
overthrew  the  Western  Roman  Empire  and  occupied  its  fairest 
provinces.  Glancing  at  the  Teutonic  tribes,  which  had 
really  become  nations,  at  the  period  when  Odoacer  became 
King  of  Italy,  they  were  already  dominant  in  Europe,  and  had 
pressed  the  Cymric  and  Celtic  nations  into  more  circumscribed 
limits. 

The  Teutons,  outside  of  the  Scandinavians,  had  no  influence 
on  the  progress  of  history  until  the  series  of  events  connected 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  in  Western  Europe. 
At  that  time,  however,  that  branch  of  the  Teutons,  called 
Germans,  commenced  to  play  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  world’s  history.  Irom  their  home  in  Central  and  Northern 
Europe  they  began,  immediately,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
power,  to  assume  the  power  and  shape  the  destiny  and  char¬ 
acter  of  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

For  our  purpose,  however,  we  are  more  interested  in  their 
pre-history,  or  at  least,  their  early  history.  The  first  recorded 
account  of  the  Teutonic  people  was  that  given  by  Pythaeus, 
of  Massilia,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  visit  to 
and  his  account  of  these  northern  regions  was  discredited  by 
Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  and  by  Stabo,  the  Greek  Geo¬ 
grapher,  as  well  as  generally,  but  later  recent  disclosures  have 
shown  that  the  account  of  Pythaeus  could  only  have  been 
founded  upon  personal  observation. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ  that  we  first  hear  of  Teutons  in  Europe.  These  people, 
when  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them,  regarded 
themselves  as  children  of  heroes  who  had  been  born  of  the 
gods  upon  the  soil  which  they  then  occupied.  At  this  time 
there  were  some  forty  independent  tribes,  with  no  political 
union  or  bond  between  them.  Indeed  there  were  so  many 
tribes,  and  they  were  so  continually  at  war,  either  among  them¬ 
selves,  or  with  foreign  foes,  and  were  so  constantly  changing 
their  homes,  and  intermingling  with  those  around  them,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  follow  them  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction, 
or  confidence  in  being  right,  nor  is  it  important  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  propose  to  write  a  history  of  the  divisions,  and  fac¬ 
tions,  and  quarrels,  and  wars  of  these  tribes  among  themselves, 
which  was  their  common  history,  but  to  treat  of  them  as  tribes, 
and  as  component  parts  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  as  they  collec- 
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tively  composed  that  component  part.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  our  purpose. 

They,  in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  race, 
had  the  same  marked  physical  characteristics,  being  tall,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  powerful  muscular 
strength,  and  their  language,  customs  and  religion  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  same. 

They  preserved  a  tradition,  of  a  common  descent  from 
Tuisco,  or  Tuiscon,  whose  three  grandsons  had  given  names 
to  the  three  great  branches  of  the  race.  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
first  apply  the  name  German,  by  which  they  were  subsequently 
collectively  known,  which  means  “Shouters  in  Battle”,  as 
Homer’s  epithet,  of  Menelaus,  means,  “Good  at  the  War-Cry”. 

About  the  year  100  A.  D.,  Tacitus  wrote  his  “Germania”, 
in  which  he  condensed  into  small  compass  the  appearance, 
life,  character,  and  manners  of  these  Teutons,  who  were  now 
called  Germans  by  him  as  they  had  been  by  Caesar.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  what  Tacitus  wrote  of  these  people 
was  the  result  of  personal  experience  among  them,  and  he  is 
the  one  artist  who  has  drawn  for  later  ages  the  picture  of  these 
people  as  they  first  appeared  upon  the  arena  of  history.  And 
it  is  notable  that  the  German  has  remained  until  today,  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  he  described  him.  It  will  strike  the  reader 
that  the  physical  appearance,  complexion,  color  of  eyes  and 
hair,  social  customs  and  religious  observances,  as  they  will 
be  later  described,  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Aryans  in  their  original  home  in  Central  Asia.  According  to 
Tacitus,  that  which  divides  them  on  the  east  from  the  Sar- 
matians,  and  later  from  the  Slavs,  which  last  were  the  last 
of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  reach  Europe,  was  not  so  much  a  nat¬ 
ural  boundary  as  “mutual  fear”. 

To  the  southern  observer,  the  land  where  these  people  lived 
seemed  to  be  an  unconquered  forest  which  the  sun  could  not 
penetrate,  and  a  hopeless  swamp.  Yet  according  to  Tacitus, 
agriculture  was  already  general.  Rye  and  barley  were  culti¬ 
vated,  but  the  nobler  crops,  as  wheat,  and  the  fruits  were  still 
not  grown.  The  mountains  contained  more  of  iron  than  gold 
or  silver.  The  land  was  no  longer  a  common  possession,  but 
had  already  become  the  property  of  individual  freemen,  and 
the  citizens,  who  were  only  such  by  virtue  of  their  interest 
in  the  land,  were  distinguished  by  their  proud  and  independent 
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spirit.  They  disliked  enclosed  villages,  and  especially  walled 
towns,  which  seemed  to  them  prisons,  yet  they  sometimes  sur¬ 
rounded  a  strong  place  with  wall  and  ditch  as  a  refuge.  Every 
proprietor  set  alone  his  borders  block-houses,  built  of  trunks 
of  trees,  strong,  and  with  gables  washed  with  lime.  He  culti¬ 
vated  his  land  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  or  received  contributions 
from  his  dependants.  For  himself,  war  and  the  chase,  or  idle¬ 
ness,  were  the  only  occupations  worthy  of  a  freeman.  The 
land  abounded  in  game,  and  most  of  the  clothing  was  made 
of  furs;  but  the  women  wore  linen  cloth,  and  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  were  not  uncommon  among  the  rich.  The  people 
held  sacred  their  home  life,  and  especially  the  marriage  tie, 
which  was  formed  by  the  man  offering  to  the  maiden,  not  gold, 
but  a  steed,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  arms,  a  relict  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  marriage  by  purchase.  The  woman  then  lived  in 
high  honor,  not  only  as  the  lady  and  mistress  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  but  as  a  companion,  councellor  and  friend  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  German  even  found  in  her  something  to  reverence 
as  sacred  and  prophetic.  The  most  sacred  bond  of  union  was 
that  of  the  family,  composed  of  one  man  and  one  woman  and 
the  children,  and  by  the  family  he  was  vindicated  when  injured 
and  avenged  when  slain.  Yet  the  trespasser  might  make  peace 
with  the  aggrieved  family,  in  the  presence  of  the  community, 
by  paying  a  ransom,  and  the  terrible  avenger  of  blood  was 
thus  mitigated.  The  system  of  atoning  for  crime  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  definite  sum  of  money  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  ancient  German  code  of  laws;  and  it  exercised  a  potent 
influence,  by  no  means  for  good,  upon  their  social  life. 

The  women  would  often  accompany  the  army  as  it  marched 
out  to  battle,  and  their  shouts  fired  the  soldiers’  hearts.  The 
children  of  freemen  and  slaves  grew  up  together  until  the  right 
to  bear  arms  distinguished  the  freeman,  at  which  time  that 
right  was  conferred  by  the  sword-stroke.  Their  arms  consisted 
of  the  terrible  spear  or  lance,  which  they  threw  to  an  incredi¬ 
ble  distance,  and  of  swords,  clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows.  Their 
shields  were  of  wood  and  painted  with  gaudy  colors.  They 
had  also  horsemen  clad  in  armor,  while  the  footmen,  who 
mingled  with  them  in  the  fight,  were  without  coats  of  mail. 
They  formed  for  battle  in  a  wedge,  in  which  they  were  ar¬ 
rayed  according  to  family  and  district,  each  tribe  having  the 
figure  of  some  wild  beast  borne  before  it  as  its  standard. 
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Before  the  fight  they  struck  up  the  battle-cry  or  battle-song. 
It  was  no  disgrace  to  give  way,  but  the  warriors  must  not 
lose  his  shield. 

The  greatest  virtues  of  the  people, — bravery,  chastity,  truth 
and  hospitality,  were  overshadowed  by  the  vice  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  gambling;  but  even  in  these  practices  their  invin¬ 
cible  pluck,  and  their  delicate  sense  of  honor,  extorted  admira¬ 
tion.  They  had  besides,  an  invincible  passion  for  unbridled 
freedom,  or  rather  wilfulness,  which  did  much  to  incapacitate 
them  for  regular  labor,  or  for  discipline,  and  to  confine  their 
exertions  to  war  and  the  chase. 

The  whole  organization  of  Teutonic  society  grew  out  of  this 
obstinate  and  passionate  independence  of  spirit,  or  rather  wil- 
fullness,  which  was  its  most  prominent  feature.  The  individual 
must  be  independent  of  his  family,  and  would  not  brook  any 
interference  or  intermeddling  with  his  affairs.  The  family  must 
be  independent  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  district,  while  protecting 
each  of  its  members  against  all  attacks  from  without;  and  this 
passion  for  independence  extended  itself  also  to  the  tribe,  and 
to  the  whole  nation,  when  threatened  by  strangers;  while 
it  offered  an  almost  insurperable  barrier  to  any  permanent  polit¬ 
ical  union  among  the  men,  families,  or  tribes  of  the  Teutons 
themselves.  However  strong,  and  however  close  the  union  for 
the  time,  it  was  at  once  dissolved  when  the  pressure  had  been 
removed.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  universal  and  obvious 
characteristic  of  the  Teuton  everywhere,  as  distinguished  from 
the  people  around  him,  and  is  still  a  characteristic.  The  slight 
Mongolian  mixture  is  still  manifest.  His  innermost  thoughts  are 
not  revealed.  The  Teutonic  character  does  not  invite  that 
close,  cordial,  open-hearted  confidence,  that  open  heart-inspec¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  basis  of  mutual  esteem,  and  which  leads  to 
our  most  cherished  and  lasting  friendships. 

Scholars  are  agreed  that  the  languages  of  the  Cymric,  Cel¬ 
tic,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  tribes,  as  will  be  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  ancient  tongues  of  Media,  Persia,  India,  and 
Afghanistan,  have  enough  in  common  to  prove  that  they  are 
but  modifications,  or  branches  of  one  original  language,  which 
was  spoken  ages  ago  by  the  common  ancestors  of  all  these 
peoples.  As  to  the  Teutons,  in  common  with  all  Aryan  peo¬ 
ples,  the  grains  cultivated  by  them,  and  the  domestic  animals 
kept  by  them,  are  known  to  have  had  their  native  home  in 
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Central  Asia.  This  and  what  tradition  tells  us  of  the  course 
of  migrations  of  these  early  peoples,  is  an  additional  evidence 
that  the  Aryan  race  had  its  common  home  in  the  high  Table¬ 
land  of  Central  Asia,  as  has  been  so  often  observed.  There 
are  philological  reasons  for  concluding  that  before  their  dis¬ 
persion  these  Teutons,  as  well  as  many,  or  most,  of  the  Aryan 
tribes  were  shepherds  and  herds-men,  possessing  at  least  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  swine,  and  barnyard  fowls.  They  seem  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  kill  for  food  many  kinds  of  game.  They 
had  little  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but  they  raised  rye  and 
barley,  and  gathered  a  few  sorts  of  grain,  seeds  and  nuts  which 
grew  wild  around  them. 

The  Teutons  were  the  third  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  to 
leave  their  original  homeland  and  come  westward,  and  as 
previous  migrations  had  probably  left  the  routes  over  which 
they  moved  comparatively  barren,  they  chose  a  more  northern 
route  and  traversed  the  wide  steepes  of  Russia,  finally  reach¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  Pythaaus  found  them, 
as  has  been  mentioned.  These  people  were  probably  the  Hy¬ 
perboreans,  mentioned  by  both  Homer  and  Herodatus,  and  of 
whom  Herodatus  says;  “With  respect  to  the  feathers  which 
are  said  by  the  Scythians  to  fill  the  air,  and  prevent  persons 
from  penetrating  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  continent,  or 
even  having  any  view  of  these  regions,  my  opinion  is,  that  in 
the  countries  above  Scythia  it  always  snows,  less,  of  course 
in  summer  than  in  wintertime.  Now  snow  when  it  falls  looks 
like  feathers,  as  every  one  is  aware  who  has  seen  it  come  down 
close  to  him.  These  northern  regions,  therefore,  are  unin¬ 
habitable  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  winter;  and  the 
Scythians,  with  their  neighbors,  call  the  snow-flakes  feathers 
because,  I  think,  of  the  likeness  which  they  bear  to  them.  I 
have  now  related  what  is  said  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
continent  whereof  any  account  is  given.” 

The  Delians  have  this  to  say  about  these  Hyperboreans. 
They  declare  that  certain  offerings,  packed  in  wheaten  straw, 
were  brought  from  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  into 
Scythia,  and  that  the  Scythians  received  and  passed  them  on 
to  their  neighbors  upon  the  west,  who  continued  to  pass  then* 
on,  until  at  last  they  reached  the  Adriatic.  From  hence  they 
were  sent  southward,  and  when  they  came  to  Greece,  were 
first  received  by  the  Dodonians.  Thence  they  descended  to  the 
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Malic  Gulf,  from  which  they  were  carried  across  into  Eu¬ 
boea,  where  the  people  handed  them  on  from  city  to  city, 
till  they  came  at  length  to  Carystus.  The  Carystians  took 
them  over  to  Tenos,  without  stopping  at  Andros;  and  the  Tene- 
ians  brought  them  finally  to  Delos.  Such,  according  to  their 
own  account,  was  the  road  by  which  the  offering  reached  the 
Delians.  Two  damsels,  they  say,  named  Hyperoche  and  Lao- 
dice,  brought  the  first  offerings  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
with  them  was  sent  five  men  to  keep  them  from  all  harm  by 
the  way;  these  are  the  persons  whom  the  Delians  call  “Per- 
pherees”,  and  to  whom  great  honors  are  paid  at  Delos. 

Delos  was  an  Island  in  the  Grecian  Archipellago,  the 
smallest  of  the  Cyclades  group,  covering  an  area  of  less  than 
one  square  mile.  According  to  the  old  Greek  story,  it  was  at 
first  a  floating  island,  but  was  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  Zeus, 
in  order  that  it  might  become  a  safe  resting  place  for  the 
goddess  Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Delos 
very  early  had  great  festivals  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at¬ 
tended  by  Greeks  from  many  nations.  The  Delian  Confeder¬ 
acy,  with  Athens  at  its  head,  formed  in  477  B.  C.  was  so  called 
because  its  deputies  met  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  in  Delos, 
and  it  kept  its  treasures  there. 

These  Teutons,  from  time  to  time,  issued  out  of  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  their  northern  forests  and  penetrated  the  more  south¬ 
ern  countries.  It  seems  to  have  been  these  who  drove  the 
Thracians,  an  ancient  people  of  the  Balkan  region, — a  people 
never  very  accurately  described  or  definitely  located, — south¬ 
ward  across  the  Hellespont  and  into  Asia  Minor,  and  some 
of  these  Teutonic  people,  in  that  remote  time,  probably  be¬ 
came  mixed  with  the  people  of  that  more  southern  country, 
who  were  at  that  time  being  differentiated  into  Pelsagians, 
Phrygians,  Trogans,  Greeks,  and  later  Romans. 

Ages  later  these  Teutonic  people  were  known  to  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  as  a  people  inhabiting  a  large  part  of  Europe  south 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  east  of  the  Rhine.  They  knew  them 
as  composed  of  a  great  number  of  tribes  held  together  only 
by  external  danger.  While  Caesar  conquered  all  Gaul,  he 
was  not  able  to  maintain  permanent  occupation  east  of  the 
Rhine,  and  after  his  death  the  Empire  was  constantly  ha¬ 
rassed  by  these  people.  In  160-75  A.  D.  Marcus  Aurelius  al¬ 
lowed  German  tribes  to  settle  within  the  Empire.  The  de- 
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dine  then  started.  By  the  middle  of  the  third  century  A.  D., 
Allemans,  Goths  and  Franks  had  taken  up  their  abode  within 
the  Roman  frontiers.  Valentinean  and  Valens,  364-78,  had 
to  face  barbarous  inroads  on  every  side.  Rome  was  sacked 
in  410  A.  D.,  by  Alaric,  the  Visogoth,  and  soon  Goths  had 
settled  in  Spain.  In  455  A.  D.  Rome  was  again  sacked  by  the 
Vandal,  Genseric.  The  Visogoths  then  took  possession  of 
what  remained  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and,  after  for 
a  while  appointing  the  Emperors,  deposed  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus,  and  established  Odoacer,  of  the  German  tribe  of  Scyrri, 
as  King  of  Italy. 

The  modern  European  nations  gradually  grew  up  by  the 
assimilation  of  numerous  demoralized  fragments,  the  result 
of  the  Migrations  of  Nations,  and  these  Migrations  were  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  invasions  of  the  Huns.  These  were  a  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful  people,  of  Turkish  stock,  who  had  occupied 
a  large  extent  of  country  in  Mongolia,  north-west  of  China, 
and  against  whom  the  Chinese  wall  had  been  built.  About 
the  year  150  B.  C.,  these  Huns  were  defeated  by  the  Chinese 
and  forced  westward,  conquering  and  devastating  as  they  prog¬ 
ressed.  By  337  these  Huns  had  defeated  Theodosius,  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  East,  and  destroyed  seventy  large  cities.  They 
had  soon  laid  waste  all  the  country  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  people,  it  is  related,  were  either 
killed  or  forced  to  follow  them  against  their  neighbors.  By 
451  A.  D.,  these  same  people,  then  under  Attila.,  who  called 
himself  “The  Scourge  of  God”,  had  started  westward  into 
Europe,  and  the  German  people  being  directly  in  his  course, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  shock.  They  were  being  constantly  con¬ 
quered  and  despoiled,  and  to  escape  total  destruction  by  him, 
violently  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  Roman  provinces, 
as  has  already  been  learned. 

During  these  troublous  times  the  Roman  Legions  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  provinces  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  City,  and  in  the  year  449  A.  D.,  they  were  withdrawn 
from  Britain,  and  the  conquest  of  that  country  was  com¬ 
menced  by  tribes  of  these  Germans,  the  Saxons,  Angles  and 
Jutes,  as  has  been  related  in  a  previous  chapter. 

It  was  from  these  people  that  the  Teutonic  languages  took 
their  name.  The  oldest  of  these  in  which  documents  are  still 
extant  is  the  Gothic,  into  which  Ulfillas  translated  the  Bible 
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in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  one  of  the  two  groups  of  modern 
European  languages  which  are  recognized,  and  includes  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  became  Teutonic-French-Romance,  after  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  German  both  high  and  low,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
Frisian,  and  the  various  Scandinavian  languages,  as  Swedish, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic.  The  other  group  is  the 
Romance  languages,  owing  their  common  origin  to  the  Latin. 
These  include  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Ruma¬ 
nian,  Provencal,  Walloon,  and  a  number  of  local  Italian  and 
Spanish  dialects,  and  to  these  we  might  add  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guages  of  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

The  direct  historical  evidence  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Teutons  is  very  scanty.  About  all  we  know  is  that 
it  was  most  intimately  incorporated  with  the  thought,  char¬ 
acter  and  lives  of  the  people.  They  had  numerous  gods  and 
goddesses.  Among  these  their  chief  god  was  Woden,  with 
Thor  and  Tyr.  Friea  was  the  wife  of  Woden,  and  Balder  was 
their  son.  In  giving  an  account  of  their  gods  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  gods  and  heroes.  Their  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  it  seems  to  me,  lacks  interest  for  the -modem  student. 
It  does  not  compare  in  artistic  conception  and  poetic  beauty 
with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  1  will  not  pursue  it  at 
any  great  length. 

Besides  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes  and  giants,  they  recog¬ 
nized  as  supernatural,  dwarfs,  Spirits,  and  especially  Elves, 
which  last  were  worshipped.  There  were  also  other  classes  of 
supernatural  beings,  as  Norms,  Valkyries  and  so  on.  They 
had  no  temples,  but  prayed  to  the  gods  in  groves  and  forests; 
nor  had  they  a  professional  priesthood,  but  as  the  ancient 
Aryans,  the  father  exercised  the  priestly  functions  for  his 
household,  and  the  noblemen  for  his  clan  and  district,  by  offer¬ 
ings  and  invocations  to  the  gods.  But  there  were  many  re¬ 
ligious  customs;  lots  were  cast,  and  the  flight  of  birds  watched, 
and  the  neighing  of  horses  listened  to  carefully,  as  portents. 
The  result  of  a  battle  was  predicted  according  to  that  of  a 
previously  arranged  combat.  Regard  was  paid  to  days  and 
seasons,  new  moon  and  old  moon.  Their  old  beliefs  and  usages 
continued  to  be  cherished  for  centuries  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  side  by  side,  with  that  of  the  purer  religion. 
But  this  very  fact  embittered  the  hostility  of  the  Christian 
teachers  against  the  ancient  heathenism,  and  stimulated  their 
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zeal  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  but  a  meager 
account  of  their  religion  as  it  was  when  they  first  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Rome,  that  we  can  gather  from  contemporary  records. 
The  Teutons  recognized  and  acknowledged  a  god  of  heaven, 
Wotan,  or  Wodan,  the  same  with  the  northern  Odin,  the  spirit 
of  nature,  with  one  eye, — for  heaven  has  but  one  eye,  the  sun. 
He  supports  the  gray  vault  of  the  clouds  and  the  blue  arch 
above;  in  storms  he  rides  high  on  his  steed,  through  the  air, 
followed  by  his  furious  hosts,  like  “the  wild  hunter”,  of  the 
legends,  who  is  Tis  counterpart.  He  is  also  the  god  of  the 
harvest,  who  grants  favors,  dispenses  victories,  and  in  general 
rules  the  world.  The  wolf  and  the  raven  were  sacred  to  him; 
and  horses  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars.  Among  plants  the 
ash  and  the  hazel  were  consecrated  to  him.  His  son  was 
Donar,  the  god  of  the  tempest,  who  blew  lightnings  out  of  his 
red  beard,  and  brandished  his  mighty  hammer  in  unceasing 
war  against  the  giants.  To  him  the  lofty  oak  and  the  red  ash 
were  sacred,  while  the  fox  and  the  squirrel  were  his  animals. 

But  the  Teutonic  religion  assumes  a  more  majestic  form 
among  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  further  north,  whose  poems 
were  their  holy  books;  and  enough  of  these  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  throw  some  light  on  the  religion  of  the 
whole  Teutonic  race.  The  Scandinavians,  in  part,  clung  to 
their  heathenism  for  several  centuries  after  most  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  peoples  had  abandoned  it,  and  until  their  early  doctrines 
had  been  reduced  to  writing;  and  in  the  Eddas  of  Iceland  we 
have  writings  which  are  to  the  religion  of  the  early  Teutons 
what  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesoid  were  to  that  of  Greece. 

We  will  detain  you  but  very  briefly  with  German  literature, 
merely  sketching  it.  The  greatest  instance  of  the  early  Ger¬ 
man  literature  was  the  Nibelungenlied.  This  was  considered 
the  most  powerful  piece  of  literature  produced  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  and  has  by  some  been  compared  with  Homer’s  Illiad. 
There  were  also  the  court  epics,  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
Arthurian  Cycle  of  legends.  These  had  come  originally  from 
the  South-west,  that  is,  from  Cymric  and  Celtic  sources  in 
South-west  Europe,  Britany  and  Britain,  and  reached  Ger¬ 
many  by  way  of  Britany  through  French  literature.  Among 
these  is  Parsival,  and  next,  perhaps,  Tristan  and  Isolde.  In 
the  same  period,  that  is  about  the  year  1200,  A.  D.,  German 
lyric  poetry,  the  Minnesangs,  love  songs,  rose  to  special  em- 
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inence.  From  1250-54  to  1273,  the  period  of  the  Great  Inter¬ 
regnum  in  Germany,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  owing  to 
the  forces  of  disintegration  that  had  grown  up,  German  learn¬ 
ing  and  literature  went  backward,  until  in  the  year  1517  ap¬ 
peared  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  From  this  time 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German  by  Martin  Luther, 
had  the  same  influence  in  the  development  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  as  that  of  King  James’  version  had  on 
the  English.  A  second  great  contribution  of  the  Reformation 
period,  was  the  Lutheran  hymnal,  from  which  many  hymns 
have  found  their  way  into  the  service  of  our  Protestant 
churches,  generally. 

When  Germany  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  conditions  mentioned,  it  found  that  two  great  national 
literatures  had  come  into  existence,  the  English  and  the 
French,  and  German  writers,  for  a  time,  took  these  for  their 
models.  The  leading  writers  of  the  period  following  this  were 
Klopstock,  Weiland  and  Lessing.  At  this  time  also,  the  great 
philosopher,  Immanuel  Kant,  was  writing  his  “Critique  of 
Pure  Reason”,  of  world-wide  renown.  The  time  was  ripening 
for  the  great  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  former,  as 
poet,  dramatist  and  philosopher,  stood  pre-eminent  in  all  the 
lines  implied.  Just  to  touch  the  higher  points;  The  Sorrows 
of  Wcrther,  and  Wilhelm  Meister,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  epic  poem  of  Herman  and  Dorothea,  and  the  lyrics,  were 
the  high-water  mark  of  German  poetry,  and  scholars  have 
ranked  his  Faust  with  Hamlet  and  Job,  the  three  being  the 
three  greatest  tragedies  in  the  world’s  literature.  Schiller,  the 
friend  of  Goethe,  was  poet,  historian  and  dramatist.  He  wrote 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics,  and  his  drama  Wallenstein,  which 
Carlyle  styled  the  greatest  dramatic  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mary  Stuart,  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  William 
Tell,  even  to-day,  are  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Operatic  Stage. 

About  this  time  the  romantic  movement  began  to  make 
itself  felt  in  German  literature,  but  it  left  little  of  lasting 
worth.  The  Grimm  brothers  gave  us  their  collection  of  Folk- 
stories  or  tales  and  Brentano  and  von  Amim  performed  a 
similar  service  in  their  collection  of  Folk-songs.  As  a  writer 
of  prose  and  of  lyric  poetry  Heinrich  Heine  stands  first,  and 
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in  short  stories  Gustav  Frey  tag.  During  this  period  Richard 
Wagner  created  the  modern  music-drama. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  Henrik  Ibsen,  dramatist  and 
poet,  whose  writings  belong  to  Norwegian  literature. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

The  Slavs  or  Slavonians. 

Slavs  or' Slavonians,  includes  a  group  of  nations  belonging 
to  the  Aryan  family,  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and 
the  north-western  part  of  Asia.  They  were  the  last  of  the 
four  great  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  to  reach  Europe.  I  can 
find  very  little  concerning  them  until  the  early  historic  period. 
The  Archaeological  evidence  is  not  clear  for  the  period  we 
have  to  consider,  but  they  were  evidently  in  the  regions  men¬ 
tioned  in  Neo-lithic  and  early  Bronze  ages.  They  seem  to 
have  reached  Europe  through  the  great  northern  steppes  of 
what  is  now  Russia,  and  located  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  In  the  early  period  they  seem  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  different  cultures,  represented  by  the  field  urns  of  Lusa- 
tia  and  Silesia;  the  cist  graves,  consisting  of  a  stone  chest, 
or  box,  covered  with  slabs  of  stone,  with  cremation,  in  Poland; 
and  the  poor  and  little  known  graves  of  the  Dnieper  basin. 
This  variety  is  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the  various  cul¬ 
tural  influences  by  which  these  people  were  surrounded;  the 
western  division  lying  on  the  route  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Mediterranean;  the  central  being  quite  inaccessible;  and 
the  eastern  part  showing  in  its  graves  the  influence  of  the 
steppe  people  and  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Scythia. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Slav  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
materially  help,  or  even  to  cast  more  than  a  feeble  light,  on 
the  past  of  the  race.  Most  of  the  modern  Slavs  are  short 
headed,  those  of  the  Balkans  being  tall  and  dark;  those  of 
Central  Europe  dark  and  of  medium  height;  in  complexion, 
the  southern  Slavs  are  dark,  the  northern  light,  but  with  more 
color  than  the  fair  Europeans.  In  spite  of  the  short,  egg- 
shaped  shape  of  the  skulls  of  the  modern  Slavs,  with  the  larger 
end  behind  and  the  smaller  in  front,  measurements  of  skulls 
from  ancient  graves,  which  are  undoubtedly  Slavonic,  show 
that  the  further  we  go  back  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of 
long  heads;  thus  showing  a  later  mixture  of  Hunnic  or  Mon- 
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golian  blood.  Besides  this,  the  race  as  at  present,  must  have 
assimilated  foreign  elements,  that  is,  became  mixed  in  Central 
Europe  with  Cymric  and  Celtic  blood,  Finnish  and  Turkish 
in  Great  and  Little  Russia,  and  all  these  together,  with  Thra¬ 
cian  and  Illyrian  in  the  Balkan  country. 

When  first  heard  of  in  Europe  they  were  occupying  the 
region  north-east  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  south-eastern  Europe,  in  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary  and  Rumania.  They  were  located  in  the  basins  of 
the  Rivers  Vistula,  Pripet  and  Dneister.  The  Slavs,  since 
the  historic  period,  have  been  divided  into  two  leading  families, 
the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  eastern  family  may  be  again 
divided  into,  1st.  Russians.  These  include  Great  Russia, 
numbering  about  60.000,000  of  people.  There  are  also  many 
of  these  same  people  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia;  2nd.  Little 
Russians  in  Cilicia  and  Bukowina;  3d.  The  Bulgarians,  num¬ 
bering  about  5,000,000;  4th.  Serbo-Croats  or  Serbians,  Monte¬ 
negrins  and  part  of  the  Hungarians,  numbering  in  all  about 
8,000,000;  5th.  Slovenes  in  Carinthia,  Carinola  and  Stryia, 
numbering  more  than  1,000,000. 

The  western  family  includes:  1st.  Poles  in  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  numbering  14,000,000,  and  2nd.  Czechs,  Bohemi¬ 
ans,  Moravians  and  Slovaks  in  Czecho-Slovakia  numbering 
about  2,500,000.  There  are  also  several  smaller  peoples,  as 
Lithuanians,  Livonians  Esths,  Lusatian  Wends,  and  some 
others. 

These  people,  as  Slavs,  did  not  play  any  important  part  in 
history  until  near  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages.  They  seem  to 
have  been  less  warlike  in  disposition  than  any  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  who  were  constantly  encroach¬ 
ing  on  them.  The  woes  to  which  they  were  subjected  during 
the  long  wars  of  Mediaevil  times  are  sadly  suggestive  of  the 
word  Slav,  borrowed  from  the  proper  noun  Slave.  By  some 
it  is  said  to  have  originated  at  the  time  the  Germans  were 
supplying  the  Slave  Markets  of  Europe  with  Slavonic  cap¬ 
tives. 

The  Goths,  especially,  a  very  warlike  Teutonic  tribe,  were 
their  worst  enemies.  They  were  gradually  pushed  eastward 
until  the  time  the  Goths  were  starting  on  their  westward 
movement  into  Central  Europe.  However,  during  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  A.  D.,  some  of  these  Slavonic  tribes 
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migrated  into  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  which  coun¬ 
tries  took  their  names  from  these  several  peoples. 

The  principal  Slavonic  tribes  fought  their  way  eastward 
from  the  Baltic  region,  and  for  centuries  formed  independent 
tribes,  peoples  and  principalities.  However,  they  were  at  con¬ 
tinual  war,  either  with  the  surrounding  peoples,  or  among 
themselves.  The  first  great  cities  founded  by  these  people 
were  Novgorod  located  on  the  River,  Volkhoff,  near  Lake  Ill- 
men,  and  Kieff,  located  on  the  Dneiper.  Long  before  the 
ninth  century  Novgorod  and  Kieff  had  become  the  capitals 
of  independent  principalities.  Novgorod  had  become  so  pow¬ 
erful  that  it  was  commonly  said  among  its  neighbors;  “Who 
can  resist  God  and  the  Great  Novgorod.”  These  people  had 
become  acquainted  with  Scandinavians  as  they  passed  through 
their  country  on  their  way  to  take  military  service  with  the 
Emperor  at  Constantinople,  and  about  862  A.  D.,  being 
pressed  by  their  enemies,  invited  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian  or 
Norman  pirate  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Russ,  to  become  their 
ruler.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  name  Russia. 

The  Slavs,  as  was  necessary  for  them  to  do,  had  gradually 
fought  their  way  eastward  from  the  Baltic  region,  until  in  the 
time  of  Ruric,  but  the  reign  of  Ruric  gave  them  very  little 
respite  from  wars  and  invasions;  wars  among  themselves,  and 
wars  and  invasions  from  without.  Power  changed  from  one 
prince  or  ruler  to  another,  and  they  were  never  combined  ex¬ 
cept  against  a  foreign  foe. 

Vladimir,  980-1015,  was  baptised  a  Christian,  and  soon  after 
his  death,  Kieff,  which  had  come  to  be  called  “the  mother  of 
cities”,  became  of  greatest  importance.  Yaroslav,  the  wise, 
gained  control  over  most  of  the  Russian  towns,  and  died  in 
1054.  Under  him  the  first  written  code  of  laws  was  com¬ 
piled.  He  had  relations  with  foreign  kings,  while  towns  and 
colonies  were  founded,  which  in  reality  were  free  republics; 
the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  cities  and  towns  being 
those  of  language,  race,  religion,  and  the  unwritten  law  that 
the  prince  who  was  asked  to  defend  a  town  should  be  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Yaroslav.  The  Russians  were  steadily  continuing 
their  advance  eastward  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  this 
period  the  trading  cities  of  Novgorod,  Pskov,  and  Smolensk 
rose  to  importance.  But  a  period  of  disturbance  prevailed 
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from  the  death  of  Yaroslav  until  the  rule  of  Vladimir  II.,  and 
a  succeeding  prince,  under  the  two  of  which  Russia  appears 
as  a  Mediaevil  communistic  community  of  prosperous  citizens. 
But  another  hundred  years  of  civil  war  followed,  and  finally 
this  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  Mongol  Yoke.  During  all 
this  time,  with  all  this  disturbance,  fairs  were  held  in  Nov¬ 
gorod,  Kieff,  Smolensk  and  other  cities,  to  which  the  products 
of  this  and  of  foreign  countries  were  taken  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change,  and  were  attended  by  thousands,  Greeks  from  Greek 
cities,  merchants  from  Greek  colonies  in  Scythia,  and  people 
from  all  surrounding  eastern  countries,  as  far  as  China. 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  powerful  Russian  prince,  Andrei 
Bogalubskiy,  changed  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  country 
from  Novgorod  and  Kieff  to  the  region  where  Moscow  was 
afterward  established.  He  built  the  city  of  Vladimir,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  Kieff  in  1189.  Soon  Nijni  Novgorod 
was  founded  as  a  rival  to  Novgorod,  and  this  region  of  the 
Great  Russians  became  powerful. 

During  these  years  many  of  the  Russian  people  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  class  deserted  their  homes,  taking  their  wives  and  children 
into  portions  of  the  country  hitherto  uninhabited;  and!  as  their 
numbers  increased  by  fresh  refugees,  they  built  villages,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  land,  and  formed  themselves  into  military  repub¬ 
lics.  These  people  were  called  Cossacks,  from  Asiatic  tribes 
of  that  name,  with  whom  they  intermingled.  They  were  them¬ 
selves  a  mixture  of  Caucasian  and  Tartar  blood.  These  peo¬ 
ple  later  became  one  of  the  main  arms  of  the  Russian  army. 
Many  of  them  settled  in  the  region  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnei- 
per,  whence  the  name  Don  Cossacks. 

From  Rurie  on  down  there  were  wars,  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic.  The  old  struggle  for  supremacy  went  on  until  about 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  interrupted 
by  an  irresistible  foe  coming  from  the  mysterious  regions  of 
the  far  East.  The  Russian  Chroniclers  said;  “For  our  sins 
unknown  nations  arrived”.  No  one  knew  whence  they  came, 
or  what  religion  they  practiced.  The  Russians  first  heard  of 
them  through  the  wild  Polovtsi,  who  usually  pillaged  their 
frontiers,  but  now  preferred  their  aid.  They  said,  “These  ter¬ 
rible  strangers  have  taken  our  country,  and  will  take  yours 
if  you  do  not  come  out  to  help  us.”  In  response  to  this  a 
league  was  formed  and  went  out  to  meet  the  foe,  but  was 
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utterly  defeated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Kalka  River.  These 
people  were  vthe  Mongols  and  Tartars  under  Genghis  Khan, 
who  had  conquered  Manchuria,  North  China,  Turkestan  and 
Bokara.  But  they  soon  returned  to  Asia.  They  had  no  sooner 
retired,  however,  than  wars  were  renewed  among  the  different 
principalities,  accompanied  by  famine  and  pestilence.  In  1237 
Novgorod  and  Smolensk  were  scourged  by  plague,  forty-two 
thousand  persons  dying  in  the  former,  and  thirty  thousand  in 
the  latter  city.  In  this  same  year  the  Mongols  and  Tartars 
again  invaded  Russia,  this  time  under  Batou,  the  grandson  of 
Genghis  Khan,  and  himself  the  Great  Khan  of  the  Golden 
Horde  of  Kipzak.  These  quickly  overran  the  whole  country 
and  laid  it  waste,  but  established  themselves  therein  after 
they  had  ravaged  it.  They  founded  cities  and  forced  the  Rus¬ 
sian  princes  to  pay  tribute.  Russia  remained  under  Mongol 
rule  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  her  civilization  was 
held  back  behind  that  of  Europe  for  at  least  that  length  of 
time.  During  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  almost  con¬ 
stant  wars  between  the  different  Russian  princes,  each  striv¬ 
ing  with  the  other  to  gain  favor  with  the  Great  Khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde.  In  the  meantime  Moscow  became  the  capital 
of  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Russia,  and  was  called  Muscovy, 
from  which  the  Russians  are  called  Muscovites.  It  was  in  the 
fourteenth  century  that  the  Russians,  under  the  leadership  of 
Moscow,  attempted  to  rid  themselves  of  Mongol  supremacy. 
Dimitri  Donskoi  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at  Kulijova.  The 
next  year  the  Mongols  stormed  and  burned  Moscow,  killing 
24,000  of  its  people. 

Ivan  III,  1462-1505,  was  the  first  prince  of  Moscow  to 
call  himself  “ Ruler  of  all  Russia”.  He  conquered  Novgorod 
and  refused  to  pay  further  tribute  to  the  Great  Khnn.  A 
Tartar-Mongol  army  of  150,000  men  was  sent  to  punish  him, 
met  the  Russians  at  the  Oka,  but  after  nine  months’  encamp¬ 
ment,  retreated  without  fighting,  and  Russia  was  again  free. 

The  Mongol-Tartar  conquests  so  weakened  Russia  that  it 
gave  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Livonia  a  chance  to  rise  to  power. 

The  prince,  Ivan  IV,  “the  Cruel”,  was  the  first  to  take  the 
title,  Tzar,  from  the  Latin  Caesar,  and  as  the  German  Kaiser. 
Under  the  feeble  son  of  Ivan  IV,  1584-98,  the  regent  Boris 
Bodunoff  forbade  the  peasants  to  leave  the  estates  on  which 
they  worked,  and  thus  was  established  the  principle,  which 
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grew  into  serfdom,  which  system  cursed  the  country  for  the 
next  two  hundred  and  seventy  years. 

This  regent  murdered  Ivan’s  son  Dimitri,  and  on  his  death, 
which  soon  occurred,  a  runaway  monk,  who  had  lived  some 
time  with  the  Cossacks,  imposed  himself  on  Russia  as  the 
murdered  Dimitri.  His  assassination  which  ended  his  short 
reign,  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Sigis- 
mund,  of  Poland.  But  the  country  was  soon  freed  again  by 
a  general  rising,  led  by  a  merchant  of  Novgorod,  aided  by 
Cossacks.  The  Poles  were  driven  out,  and  Mikhael  Roman¬ 
off,  whose  grandmother  was  the  first  wife  of  Ivan  III,  was 
chosen  ruler.  Thus  was  the  House  of  Romanoff  established. 

In  the  reign  of  Alecis,  the  second  Romanoff,  Russia  again, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Cossacks,  put  an  end  to  the  long  struggle 
with  the  rival  Slav  power,  Poland. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  1689-1725,  the  country 
had  been  in  many  respects  Mongolian;  but  this  able  ruler, 
who  was  the  first  to  call  himself  Emperor,  founded  the  new 
capital,  St.  Petersburg,  and  made  the  country  European.  He 
improved  the  army,  started  mining  and  manufacture,  imported 
fine  breeds  of  cattle,  set  up  schools,  and  dug  the  great  system 
of  canals,  thus  making  the  Russia  of  his  day  very  much  as  it 
was  known  until  the  late  world  war. 

Of  the  culture  and  religion  of  the  early  Slavic  peoples,  we 
can  have  but  little  to  say.  The  barbarous  nations  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  in  the  main  very  much 
alike,  and  the  testimony  of  language  is  still  more  difficult  to 
interpret.  The  general  description,  as  I  can  gather  it,  is 
that  of  a  people  who  lived  in  small  communistic  groups,  and 
was  so  independent  of  authority  that  they  would  scarcely  com¬ 
bine  for  their  own  defense,  and  while  individually  brave,  only 
became  formidable  when  bound  together  by  some  serious  for¬ 
eign  danger.  They  all,  therefore,  at  one  time  or  another,  be¬ 
came  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  Slavs  were  acquainted 
to  some  extent  with  the  domestic  arts,  and  more  given  to  agri¬ 
culture  than  the  Teutons,  though  they  practiced  this  in  a  care¬ 
less  manner.  All  who  tell  of  them  in  this  respect  mention  their 
wandering  nature.  They  were  especially  interested  in  the 
production  of  honey,  from  which  they  brewed  mead. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  of  their  religion 
that  is  interesting.  Their  chief  god  was  the  Thunderer,  Perum, 
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with  whom  is  identified  Svarog,  the  god  of  heaven.  Dazbog, 
the  sun,  Chore  and  Veles,  the  gods  of  cattle.  The  hostile  god 
was  Stribog,  the  god  of  storms.  Their  goddesses  were  color¬ 
less  conceptions,  such  as  Vesa,  spring,  and  Morana,  the  god¬ 
desses  of  death  and  winter.  They  believed  in  Vily  and  Rus- 
alki,  nymphs  of  streams  and  woodlands;  also  in  Baba-Jaga, 
a  kind  of  man-eating  witch,  and  in  Besy,  evil  spirits,  as  well 
as  in  Vampires  and  Werewolves. 

I  find  it  very  difficult,  in  brief  space,  to  convey  anything 
like  a  fair  conception  of  Slavonic  literature.  The  Slavs  had 
their  myths,  and  legends,  and  folk-stories  in  great  variety, 
and  these  were  handed  down  by  wandering  singers  and  story¬ 
tellers  from  generation  to  generation.  I  will  treat  Slavonic 
literature  briefly  under  the  heads  of  the  different  branches,  as 
each  of  these  people,  in  their  early  concptions,  were  influenced 
by  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Each  had  its  story 
of  its  origin,  of  the  heroes  who  had  influenced  their  history 
and  condition,  and  of  their  gods. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1564  that  the  first  book  was  printed 
in  Russia.  Already  in  1610  some  of  the  “Tales  of  Old,”  had 
been  printed.  These  people  had  a  large  collection  of  religious 
poems,  in  which  was  a  complete  store  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
middle  ages.  But  there  was  very  little  of  interest  to  modems, 
until  later,  when  we  might  mention,  Nicholai  Golgol,  who  in 
his  “Dead  Souls”,  satirized  all  classes  of  society  in  a  stinging 
and  remarkable  manner.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  came  the  beginning  of  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  prominent  writers  of  that  period  were 
Pushin,  followed  by  Lermentov  and  Nekrahov.  The  later  real¬ 
istic  school,  which  wras  the  golden  period  of  Russian  literature, 
included  Tolostoy,  Turgenief,  and  Maxim  Gorky.  Since  these 
three,  no  new  writers  have  appeared  that  can  equal  them. 

Bulgarian  literature  has  existed  from  the  time  of  St.  Cyril 
and  his  disciples,  whose  work  consisted  mostly  of  translations 
of  lives  of  Saints,  and  of  ancient  religious  works;  and  later  of 
Oriental  legends  and  fantastical  romances.  Of  the  moderns, 
the  most  distinguished  is  Ivan  Vozoff,  whose  epic  and  lyric 
poems  and  prose  writings  form  the  best  specimens  of  Bul¬ 
garian  literature,  and  his  novel,  “Under  the  Yoke”,  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Martin  Drinoff,  a  Slavist 
of  high  repute,  wrote  important  historical  works. 
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Of  Polish  literature  I  find  that  the  most  popular  at  home, 
were  the  writings  of  Eliza  Orszesko,  and  her  novels  are  ex¬ 
tensively  read  and  admired.  But  Henryk  Sienkiweisc,  in  his 
‘■Quo  Vadis”,  produced  a  work  of  wonderful  power,  and  it 
has  been  extensively  translated  and  read. 

Hungarian  literature  of  the  earlier  date,  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  other  Slavish  peoples.  Their  later  literature  is 
voluminous,  but  without  striking  examples,  except  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Maurus  Jokai,  whose  power  of  imagination  and  bril¬ 
liant  style,  earned  for  him  a  European  reputation,  and  Zolton 
Boethy  follows  the  best  English  models,  and  has  a  pleasing 
fund  of  humor. 

In  1879-1811,  Dositev  Obradovich  wrote  the  first  book  in 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Servian  people,  which  created  a 
great  sensation  The  educated  Servians  had  until  that  time, 
believed  that  literature  needed  words  and  phrases  which  were 
lacking  in  the  common  language,  but  Vuk  Karajich,  a  self 
taught  writer,  showed  in  his  publication  of  the  national  songs 
of  the  people,  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  native  Serviar  lan¬ 
guage. 


Synopsis  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  or  White  Race. 

There  are  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Caucasian  race; 
the  Japhetic,  Aryan  or  Indo-European;  the  Semitic  or  Shem- 
itic,  and  the  Hamitic.  The  Aryan  race  has  eight  principal 
branches,  the  Semitic  six,  and  the  Hamitic  three.  Of  the  eight 
branches  of  the  Aryan  Division,  one  migrated  to  India,  two 
to  Media  and  Persia  respectively,  and  one,  the  Afghan,  still  oc¬ 
cupies  the  original  Aryan  home.  Four  branches  of  the  Divis¬ 
ion,  the  Cvmri,  the  Celts,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Slavs,  all  came 
westward  into  Europe.  This  Synopsis  is  made  in  order  that 
any  one  may  be  enabled,  conveniently  and  at  a  glance,  to  see 
the  relations  of  the  different  divisions  and  branches  to  eaclr 
other.  It  is  given  in  correct  order,  and  shows  the  origin  of  the 
different  branches,  the  relative  time  and  course  of  their  migra¬ 
tions,  and  the  countries  in  which  they  finally  settled,  and  is  as 
follows: 
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FIRST:  The  Japhetic,  Aryan  or  Indo-European  Division; 

1  The  Afghans:  These  still  occupy  the  original  Aryan 
home; 

2  The  Hindoos;  These  include  the  Brahmanic  Hindoos  of 
India ; 

3  The  Medes;  These  were  conquered  by  Cyrus  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  and  became  part  of  the  Persian  Empire; 

4  The  Persians;  These  became  a  nation  about  550  B.  C., 
and  still  exist  as  the  Persian  Kingdom; 

5  The  Cymri ;  The  Cymri  were  the  first  to  leave  their  orig¬ 
inal  home  in  Central  Asia,  and  crossing  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains,  settled  in  Southern  Hindustan;  and  later  started  west¬ 
ward  by  way  of  the  Crimea,  and  arrived  in  Europe  some  three 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  They  were  subse¬ 
quently  driven  still  further  and  further  westward  by  the  Celts, 
and  finally  came  to  occupy  Western  Europe  and  the  Islands  of 
Britain.  By  this  time  there  were  two  branches  of  the  Cymri, 
the  Cymric  branch  proper,  and  the  Gaelic.  The  Cymric 
branch  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Britains,  later  the  Welsh, 
of  the  Bretonese  of  Britanv,  and  the  Gaelic  branch,  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch-Irish: 

6  The  Celts;  These,  some  time  after  the  Cymric  migration, 
also  came  westward,  and  being  closely  akin  to  the  Cymri, 
became  more  or  less  intermixed  and  incorporated  with  them, 
and  the  descendants  of  these  two  more  or  less  intermixed  peo¬ 
ple,  became  the  dominant  people  of  ancient  Europe,  and  their 
ancestors  w'ere  the  progenitors  of  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  Phry¬ 
gians,  Trogans,  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  and  Romans;  later  of  the 
Italians,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Flemings  or  Belgians, 
Walloons,  and  Rumanians;  and  still  later  of  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
icans,  part  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  many  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States. 

7  The  Teutons;  These  include  the  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  the  last  three  being  known  as  Scandinavians; 
Dutch  or  Hollanders,  English,  Anglo-Americans,  Scotch  Low- 
landers,  and  Norman  French.  The  descendants  of  these,  with 
those  of  the  Cymri  and  of  the  Celts,  stand  first  in  culture, 
learning,  literature  and  science,  and  include  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  efficient  and  progressive  nations  of  the  wrorld; 

8  The  Slavs  or  Slavonians;  These  include  Russians,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Montenegrins,  Slovenes,  and 
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part  of  the  Hungarians.  The  countries  they  occupy  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  their  respective  names. 

SECOND:  The  Semiteic  Division; 

1  The  Chaldeans,  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  branch,  as  they  all  lived  in  the  Tigris-Euphra- 
tes  region,  and  were  constantly  competing  kingdoms,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  being  in  the  ascendency  from  about  5000 
years  B.  C.  Babylon  finally  became  supreme,  but  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Cyrus  in  368  B.  C. 

2  The  Syrians:  These  occupied  the  country  east  of  the 
Phoenecians,  who  occupied  the  eastern  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  have  survived  independently  and  under  different  rulers 
from  the  remotest  times.  Since  the  treaty  of  1918,  they  have 
been  under  the  Mandate  of  France. 

2  The  Hebrews,  Israelites  or  Jews;  These  were  without  a 
country  for  centuries,  and  until  the  Zionist  movement  received 
impetus  by  the  peace  conference  of  1918,  when  the  Mandate 
for  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Palestine  was  given  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  country  had  declared  that  every  endeavor  would 
be  made  to  establish  a  national  home  for  Jewish  people. 

4  The  Arabs:  The  Arabs  have  inhabited  Arabia  from 
before  4,300  B.  C.  They  took  part  in  the  World  War  under 
their  leader,  Feisal,  son  of  King  Hejaz,  and  entered  Jerusalem 
with  General  Allenby.  Now  under  Mandate  of  France. 

5  The  Carthagenians:  These  inhabited  the  African  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  previous  to  900  B.  C.,  and  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Romans  in  145  B.  C. 

6  The  Phoenecians;  These  occupied  the  coast  of  the  east¬ 
ern  mediterranean  previous  to  1600  B.  C.,  and  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  64  B.  C. 

THIRD:  The  Hamitic  Division: 

1  The  early  Egyptians:  These  date  from  about  5000  B. 
C.,  and  their  history  closes  as  an  independent  Kingdom  about 
3,700  B.  C. 

2  The  later  Egyptians:  These  date  from  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  early  Egyptians,  and  have  survived  independently 
and  under  different  masters  to  the  present.  Egypt  is  now  in¬ 
dependent  under  King  Faud. 

3  The  Ethiopeans:  These  occupied  the  upper  Nile  region, 
and  were  conquered  by  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  in  530  B.  C. 
This  was  the  country  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  King 
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Solomon.  The  people  are  now  included  among  the  Abysmians 
and  Nubians. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

ORIGIN  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MODERN 
EUROPEAN  NATIONS. 

t 

(NOTE  by  the  author:  When  I  had  completed  the  first  five 
chapters  of  this  writing;  that  is,  the  chapter  on  the  Aryan  race, 
and  those  on  the  four  'branches  that  came  westward  into  Europe 
respectively,  I  did  not  expect  to  carry  this  history  further.  But 
after  a  careful  and  critical  review  of  what  I  had  written,  I  'be¬ 
came  impressed  that  in  order  to  properly  round  out  the  history, 
and  carry  it  to  its  natural  conclusion,  another  chapter  was  nec¬ 
essary.  I  have,  therefore,  had  inserted  here  the  following1  chap¬ 
ter.  This  will  require  very  little  re-adjustment;  simply  an  ad¬ 
ditional  caption  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  a  line  in  the  Foreword, 
and  the  changing  of  the  numbers  of  Chapters  Six  and  Seven  to 
Chapters  Seven  and  Eight  respectively.) 

I  promised  in  my  Foreword  that  I  would  try  to  give  such  a 
history  of  the  four  branches  of  the  Aryan  race  that  came  west¬ 
ward  into  Europe  as  would  enable  each  of  us,  who  so  desired, 
to  determine  from  which  of  the  original  branches  we  are  de¬ 
scended.  After  completing  all  that  I  originally  intended  to 
write,  upon  reflection,  as  explained  in  the  above  Note,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  add  this  Chapter. 

I  will  only  refer  incidentally  to  the  origin  and  composition  of 
the  American  nations.  The  people  of  these  nations  are  all, 
principally,  descendants  of  the  peoples  of  European  nations, 
and  whatever  we  mav  be  able  to  learn  of  the  origin  and  com¬ 
position  of  these,  will  apply  equally  to  the  American  nations. 

The  effort  to  make  good  the  above  promise,  even  in  slight 
measure,  has  implied  an  investigation  of  the  whole  question  as 
to  what  people,  or  peoples  came  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  different  modem  European  nations.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  modern  European  nations  gradually  grew  up  by  the 
assimilation  of  numerous  fragments,  the  result  of  the  Migra¬ 
tions  of  the  Nations.  During  these  migrations,  that  is,  during 
the  dark,  or  middle  ages,  as  they  are  appropriately  called,  there 
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was  so  much  confusion,  so  many  tribes,  and  branches  of  tribes, 
all  almost  constantly  on  the  move,  and  at  war,  either  with 
enemies,  or  between  themselves,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  in  which  we  have  full  confidence.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  examine  such  facts  as  are  attainable  and  let  our 
conclusions  be  arrived  at  by  the  consideration  that  all  people, 
in  every  age,  act  very  much  alike  under  like  circumstances. 

What  I  have  presented  in  this  history  is  intended  for  our  own 
people;  for  the  ordinary  reader,  and  not  for  the  information  or 
benefit  of  the  scientific  student,  who  would  feel  obliged  to  appear 
strictly  technical  and  profound,  or  for  the  historical  ,critic,  who 
would,  in  like  manner,  feel  obliged  to  appear  strictly  learned  and 
precise,  but  for  the  ordinary  reader,  as  above  indicated,  who  de¬ 
sires  to  be  reasonably  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  outstanding  facts  and  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Aryan  nations,  or  at  least,  to  have  in  his  possession  the  means, 
by  which,  if  and  when  he  so  desires,  he  can  ascertain  what 
these  facts  and  events  have  been.  It  is  for  these  last,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  them  in  ascertaining  what  the  leading  and  out¬ 
standing  facts  and  events  have  been,  and  to  enable  them  to 
refer  these  to  their  proper  time  and  place,  that  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  present  a  panoramic,  or  cycloramic  view  of  the 
outstanding  facts  and  events,  as  I  regard  them,  that  have  influ¬ 
enced  and  determined,  throughout  their  time,  the  course  and 
destiny  of  the  nations  of  the  Aryan  race. 

In  order  to  have  the  facts  of  history  reasonably  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  we  must  first  acquire  a  comprehensive  and  continuous 
outline,  or  skeleton  of  the  outsatnding  facts  extending  through 
all  history.  When  we  have  gotten  this  outline  or  skeleton,  if 
we  desire  more,  we  tiy  association,  can  recall  a  whole  line  of 
related  facts,  and  thus  acquire  a  ready,  consistent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  conception  of  historical  knowledge.  The  histories  of 
ancient,  as  well  as  those  of  modem  times,  are  often  so  filled 
with  details,  as  that  they  obscure  rather  than  enlighten,  and 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  what  are  the  outstanding  facts. 
Within  the  space  I  am  willing  to  occupy  I  will  avoid  details  as 
much  as  possible,  and  try  to  present  only  outstanding  facts. 

In  regard  to  many  parts  of  my  subject  hereinbefore  treated, 
I  have  been  compelled  for  lack  of  space,  to  merely  touch  upon 
the  higher  points.  In  this  chapter,  in  which  I  am  attempting 
to  determine  what  particular  people  originally  entered  into  the 
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composition  of  the  modern  European  nations,  I  am  compelled 
to  do  the  same  from  lack  of  available  information.  In  viewing 
a  wide  landscape  we  can  only  observe  a  few  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  people  who  originally  com¬ 
posed  the  modern  European  nations,  we  can  only  dimly  discern 
a  few  outstanding  facts,  and  are  sadly  impressed  that  there  is 
much  more  that  would  be  interesting  to  know,  that  will  ever  be 
hidden  in  the  hopeless  obscurity  of  endless  night. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  date  of  the  origin  of 
the  modem  nations.  After  the  general  disorder  incident  to  the 
Migrations  of  the  Nations,  order  was  established  very  slowly, 
and  cohesion  between  the  different  peoples  was  feeble  and  con¬ 
stantly  changing.  First  one  tribe,  or  branch,  would  attain  to 
more  or  less  organization  and  prominence,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  either  through  the  accidents  of  war,  or  from  internal  dis¬ 
agreement,  would  be  broken  up,  and  new  combinations  formed. 
In  some  cases  where  combinations  had  attained  to  nations  of 
considerable  importance,  subsequent  events  caused  them  to 
disappear,  as  for  instance,  in  the  striking  cases  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Burgundy  and  Lombardy,  among  many  others. 

History  is  conveniently  divided  into  ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modem.  Ancient  history  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire  in  476  A.D.  At  that  time  new  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage,  and  a  new  civilization  had  its  beginning.  The  next 
thousand  years,  or  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  con¬ 
stitute  Mediaeval  history;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
modern  history.  But  there  is  no  uniform  date  which  we  can 
regard  as  the  starting  point  for  the  origin  of  modem  nations. 
These  nations,  at  their  formation,  did  not  consider  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  future  historian,  so  we  will  regard  them  as  hav¬ 
ing  originated  at  the  time  that  they  severally  attained  to  such 
stable  forms  of  government  as  have  remained  practically  the 
same  until  the  present. 

Readers  will  see  from  all  this  that  neither  will  the  writer 
have  an  easy  task  to  blaze  the  way,  nor  they  to  follow.  But 
this  should  only  add  interest  to  the  investigation.  Gold  is  only 
obtained  after  patiently  searching  through  great  amounts  of 
refuse,  through  great  masses  of  the  hardest  rock,  or  vast  accu¬ 
mulations  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  after  tedious  and  laborious 
effort.  So  with  everything  worthwhile.  The  more  difficult  and 
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exhausting  the  search,  the  more  valuable  and  interesting  the 
find. 

I  will  include  in  this  investigation  such  nations  as  now  exist. 
The  nations  that  appeared  during  the  middle  ages,  and  subse¬ 
quently  disappeared,  were  absorbed  by  the  nations  now  exist¬ 
ing,  and  I  will  give  them  no  further  attention  than  will  be  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  study  of  the  nations  of  which  they  become  a  con¬ 
stituent  part.  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  modem  nations  at 
more  or  less  length  according  as  they  have  respectively  had 
more  or  less  influence  upon  the  history,  civilization  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  world. 

For  convenience  I  will  adopt  the  following  order  of  study: 

1st.  England;  and  with  this  I  will  include  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  2nd.  Germany;  3d.  France;  4th.  Belgium  and 
Holland;  5th.  Scandinavia;  6th.  Spain;  7th.  Portugal;  8th. 
Greece;  9th.  Italy;  10th.  Switzerland;  11th.  Austro-Hungary ; 
12th.  Russia;  13th.  Poland;  and  14th.  The  Balkan  States. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  writing,  I  have  relied,  more  or 
less,  on  Ethnology,  or  the  science  of  the  races  and  types  of  man¬ 
kind;  on  Philology,  or  the  science  of  language;  on  Geology,  or 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  and  mineral  constitu-  1 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  physical  features;  on 
Archaeology,  or  the  science  of  the  ancient  works  of  man;  on 
Anthropology,  or  the  science  that  deals  with  man  in  natural 
history,  and  not  in  history  proper.  In  examining  into  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  modern  European  Nations,  I  will  have 
to  depend  more  upon  history  proper. 

I  do  not  expect,  or  intend,  my  work  to  result  in  a  scientific 
exposition  of  this  subject.  I  will  attempt  to  make  it,  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  a  plain,  practical  and  simple  account,  expressed  in 
such  language,  occupying  such  space,  and  limited  to  such  facts 
as  I  feel  may  appeal  to  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  be 
reasonably  informed  in  a  general  way.  I  will  especially  try  to 
bring  out  only  such  prominent  and  outstanding  facts  and 
events,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  as  have  had  a  determining 
influence  upon  the  course,  character  and  culture  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Aryan  nations,  through  whom  we  trace  our  ancestry,  and 
in  which  facts  and  events  we  should  all  be  interested. 

There  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  modem  nations,  which, 
at  their  formation,  were  composed  of  a  single  Aryan  branch. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  were  made  up  of  parts  of  several 
branches,  with  usually  some  one  branch  predominating.  The 
Britains,  later  the  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  were  almost  of 
pure  Cymric  and  Gaelic  blood,  while  England,  and  all  the 
other  European  nations,  wrere  more  or  less  mixed,  often  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  determine, 
even,  the  preponderance  of  blood. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Americas,  except  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization  and  culture  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  were 
in  the  Neo-lithic  stage  of  culture  when  first  discovered;  and 
all  these  countries,  after  the  discovery,  were  peopled  by  immi¬ 
grants  from  European  countries.  These  immigrants,  as  a  rule 
from  the  first,  located  in  the  New  World  on  very  nearly  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  or  at  least,  on  the  same  isothermal 
lines,  as  those  of  the  countries  which  they  left.  For  instance, 
the  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  located  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Sea-board,  which  afterwards  became  the  United  States. 
The  French  were  obliged  to  locate  further  North,  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  but  they  showed 
their  preference  for  their  native  climate  by  establishing  a  line 
of  missionary  posts  and  military  forts  across  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Immi¬ 
grants  from  all  the  other  nations  showed  the  same  inclination, 
as  those  who  have  travelled  and  observed,  will  recall. 

In  my  enumeration,  England,  with  her  constituent  parts, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  placed  first,  and  properly, 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  the  Cymri 
and  Gaels,  were  the  first  of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  reach  Europe. 
So  I  will  begin  the  study  of  these  nations  with  those.  In  a 
previous  chapter  I  have  given  a  history  of  these  people,  that 
is,  the  Cymri  and  Gaels,  later  the  Britains,  and  finally  the 
Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  as  you  will  recall.  The  Cymri,  in 
common  with  the  other  Aryan  tribes,  originated  in  the  high 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia.  They  first  migrated  to  Southern 
Hindustan,  and  later  westward,  by  way  of  the  Crimea,  and 
finally  reached  western  Europe,  and  the  Islands  of  Britain. 

The  Gaels,  it  seems,  were  originally  a  subordinate  division 
of  the  Cymri,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of 
them  until,  in  the  early  account  of  Britain,  where  it  was 
stated  “That  the  Cymri  were  occupying  the  forests  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  Gaels  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
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land.”  Since  the  first  glimpse  of  them,  however,  the  Gaels 
have  gradually  reached  a  high  position  in  almost  every  line 
of  learning,  literature  and  endeavor. 

England,  which  I  made  to  include  the  group  just  briefly 
referred  to,  I  will  describe  at  more  length,  because  at  an  early 
date  it  absorbed  those  just  mentioned,  and  because  we  have 
with  it  so  much  of  common  blood.  These  people  were  orig¬ 
inally  descendants  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Frisians, 
German  tribes  from  the  North-West  of  Germany,  Jutland, 
and  the  regions  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weiser,  whom  the  Brit- 
ains  invited  over  to  assist  them  against  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
and  who,  after  this  service  had  been  performed,  turned 
against  those  who  had  invited  them  over,  conquered  and 
despoiled  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  drove  them  from 
their  homes,  and  into  the  mountains  and  infertile  penin¬ 
sulas  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

These  conquerors  of  the  Britains  came  over  at  different 
times,  and  with  long  intervals  intervening,  so  that  the  con¬ 
quest  lasted  150  years.  The  Britains  were  unwarlike,  but 
were  forced  to  resist  being  driven  from  their  homes,  and  this 
resistance  being  so  prolonged,  was  thereby  the  more  disastrous 
to  the  vanquished  Britains.  But  more  particularly  to  the 
English.  During  the  long  interval  of  time  of  the  conquest 
there  had  grown  up  in  Britain  the  Seven  Saxon  Kingdoms, 
called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  As  long  as  the  Saxon  principal¬ 
ities  were  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  country,  they  pre¬ 
served  a  union  among  themselves.  But  when  the  Britains  had 
been  driven  into  the  barren  countries  of  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
that  union  was  practically  dissolved.  Each  of  the  princes  or 
kings,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  ascendency  over  the 
whole  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  then  embraced  what  is  now 
known  as  England.  Wars  and  dissentions  and  revolutions 
were  the  common  story  among  these  people.  The  accounts  of 
these  are  very  meager,  and  about  all  the  information  we  have 
is  that  left  by  the  monks,  who  were  the  annalists  of  the  time, 
but  they  considered  the  ecclesiastical  vastly  more  important 
than  the  political  history. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  time,  I  will  briefly  summarize.  The  southern  part 
of  the  Island,  except  Wales  and  Cornwall,  had  totally  changed 
its  inhabitants,  language,  customs*  and  political  institutions. 
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The  Britains  under  the  mild  dominion  of  Rome  had  made 
such  advances  toward  civilization  that  they  had  built  twenty- 
eight  cities,  and  a  number  of  towns,  villages  and  country  seats 
within  the  province.  But  their  fierce  conquerors  threw  every¬ 
thing  back  into  ancient  barbarism,  and  those  few  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Britains  who  were  not  killed  or  driven  from  their  homes, 
were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery.  None  of  the  other 
conquerors,  say  of  Gaul  or  the  Empire,  though  they  overran 
the  country  like  a  mighty  torrent,  made  such  devastations, 
perpetuated  such  cruelties,  or  were  inflamed  by  such  animos¬ 
ity  against  the  ancient  people,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  inter¬ 
mixed  and  intermarried  with  them,  and  were  finally  absorbed 
by  them. 

It  was  under  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  that  England  was 
finally  consolidated  into  one  great  State.  This  kingdom  was 
founded  by  Cedric,  a  German  prince,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Woden,  the  principal  god  of  the  Germans,  which  gave 
him  prominence  and  influence.  We  get  the  names  of  the  days 
of  our  week  from  the  names  of  these  old  German  gods  and 
goddesses,  as  for  instance;  Sunday  from  Sunnedag,  the  day 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  or  to  its  worship;  Monday,  from  Mo- 
nandag,  the  day  of  the  moon,  or  Moon-day;  Tuesday,  from 
Tiesdag,  or  Thor,  god  of  war;  Wednesday,  from  Wodensdag, 
Woden,  the  supreme  god;  Thursday,  from  Thumesdag,  god 
of  thunder;  Friday,  from  Fria,  goddess  of  marriage;  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  from  Saturnedag,  Saturn’s  day. 

Cedric,  and  the  kings  of  Wessex  of  his  line,  were  constantly 
at  war,  first  with  the  Britains,  and  after  they  were  conquered, 
with  other  members  of  the  Heptarchy.  This  condition  con¬ 
tinued  with  more  or  less  regularity  until  the  year  827  A.D. 
at  which  time  Egbert  became  king  of  Wessex.  While  a  young 
man  Brithric  occupied  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and  being  con¬ 
scious  that  Egbert  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  was,  by  birth,  better  en¬ 
titled  to  the  crown,  became  envious  of  him,  and  Egbert  being 
conscious  of  this,  and  of  his  danger,  secretly  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Charlemagne.  By 
living  in  his  court,  and  serving  in  the  armies  of  Charlemagne, 
who  was  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  age,  Egbert  ac¬ 
quired  those  accomplishments  in  statesmanship  and  in  war, 
which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  make  such  a  shining  figure 
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on  the  throne  of  England.  While  Egbert  was  in  France, 
Brithric  married  the  notorious  Eadburga,  daughter  of  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  a  profligate  woman,  but  who  had  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  husband,  and  often  instigated  him  to  destroy 
such  of  the  nobility  as  were  obnoxious  to  her.  She  had  mixed 
a  cup  of  poison  for  a  young  nobleman  who  had  acquired  her 
husband’s  friendship,  and  therefore,  her  jealousy,  but  through 
an  oversight,  the  king  drank  of  the  fatal  cup  with  his  friend, 
and  both  died.  This  tragic  incident,  with  other  crimes  not  less 
odious,  forced  her  to  fly  to  France.  Upon  this  Egbert  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  nobility  in  order  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  and  was  crowned  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  an  exact  rule  of  succes¬ 
sion  was  either  unknown,  or  not  strictly  observed,  and  in 
these  troublous  times,  the  royal  families  had  become  entirely 
extinguished,  except  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
Egbert  was  the  sole  descendant  of  the  first  conquerors  that 
subdued  Britain,  and  whose  ancestors  claimed  pedigree  ex¬ 
tending  from  Woden,  the  supreme  divinity  of  their  ancestors. 
Egbert,  after  his  attainment  of  the  throne  of  Wessex,  was  not 
disposed  to  trouble  the  other  Saxon  princes,  but  he  did  invade 
Cornwall,  and  defeated  the  Britains  in  several  battles.  He 
was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  Cornwall,  however,  by  an 
invasion  of  his  own  country  by  the  Mercians.  These,  before 
the  accession  of  Egbert,  had  very  nearly  attained  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  Heptarchy.  They  had  reduced  the  East 
Angles  and  established  tributary  princes  in  Kent  and  Essex. 
Northumberland  was  involved  in  anarchy,  and  no  state  of 
any  consequence  remained  but  that  of  Wessex,  which,  much 
smaller  than  Mercia,  was  supported  wholly  by  the  great  qual¬ 
ities  of  its  sovereign.  Egbert  inflicted  such  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  Mercians  as  forever  destroyed  their  power.  He  in¬ 
vaded  their  country,  threatened  the  heart  of  their  dominions; 
sent  an  army  into  Kent  and  expelled  Baldred,  the  tributary 
king,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  country.  The  kingdom 
of  Essex  was  rapidly  conquered;  and  the  East  Angles,  from 
their  hatred  of  the  Mercian  government,  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  over  them  by  treachery  and  violence,  and  exercised 
with  tyrrany,  immediately  rose  in  arms  and  claimed  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Egbert,  Bemulf,  the  Mercian  king  who  marched 
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against  them  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  two  years  after, 
his  successor  met  the  same  fate.  These  insurrections  and  cal¬ 
amities  facilitated  the  enterprises  of  Egbert,  who  advanced 
into  the  centre  of  Mercia,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  over  a 
dispirited  people.  In  order  to  engage  them  the  more  easily  to 
submission,  he  allowed  Wiglif,  their  countryman,  to  retain 
the  title  of  king,  while  he  himself  exercised  the  real  powers 
of  sovereignty.  The  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  Northum¬ 
berland  induced  him  to  extend  his  victorious  arms  into  that 
country,  and  the  people,  desirous  of  obtaining  some  form  of 
established  government,  on  his  first  appearance,  sent  deputies 
who  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him 
as  their  sovereign.  He,  however,  still  allowed  to  Northumber¬ 
land,  as  he  had  to  the  others,  to  elect  a  king  who  paid  him 
tribute  and  was  dependent  upon  him. 

Thus  Egbert  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
into  one  State,  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Friessians  in  Britain, 
though  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England. 

The  Danes,  as  robbers,  then  as  settlers  ,and  finally  as  con¬ 
querors,  harried  the  Saxons  for  200  years  after  the  death  of 
Egbert.  Alfred  the  Great  surrendered  to  them  the  north  and 
east  part  of  England  to  be  held  as  vassals  by  him.  By  1012 
Sweyn,  the  leader  of  the  Danish  invaders,  was,  in  fact,  king 
of  England.  Under  his  son,  Canute,  England  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  head  of  the  Scandinavian  empire,  and  Canute  was 
the  greatest  sovereign  of  Europe.  These  things,  of  course, 
very  considerably  influenced  the  customs,  manners  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  England. 

At  first  Canute  was  rather  cruel  and  put  to  death  some  of 
the  powerful  English  nobles,  but  soon  his  nature  changed, 
and  he  became  a  wise,  temperate,  devout  and  law  abiding 
ruler  and  gave  England  eighteen  years  of  peace.  At  his  death 
his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces,  as  it  had  depended  upon  his  own 

personal  greatness.  .  . 

But  the  influence  of  the  Danes  upon  England  was  insigni¬ 
ficant  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Normans.  These  about 
thirty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Canute,  or  in  1066,  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  invaded  England,  defeated  Harold, 
king  of  England  at  Senlac,  near  Hastings,  and  secured  the 
crown  of  England.  The  Norman  Conquest  was  the  beginning 
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of  the  welding  of  the  English  nation  into  a  well  organized 
State.  It  was  only  fairly  commenced,  when  William  brought 
in  his  train  numberless  Normans,  each  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  reward  with  the  lands  of  the  Saxons.  The  Saxons, 
therefore,  or  English  now,  in  proportion  as  they  lost  their 
lands  were  reduced  in  importance  and  influence,  and  for  a 
long  time  there  was  no  fusion  of  the  races.  William,  after  he 
had  completed  the  conquest,  ruled  the  Norman  noble  and  the 
Saxon  serf,  equally  with  a  hand  of  iron.  Hume,  speaking  of 
this  time,  says;  “The  Roman  State  which  spread  its  domin¬ 
ion  over  Europe,  left  the  right  of  individuals  largely  un¬ 
touched,  and  those  civilized  conquerors,  while  they  made  their 
country  the  seat  of  Empire,  found  that  they  could  draw  most 
advantage  from  the  subjected  provinces  by  securing  to  the  na¬ 
tive  people,  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  Roman  laws,  and 
by  allowing  them  to  retain  their  own  private  possessions.  The 
barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  subdued  the  Roman  Empire, 
though  they  settled  in  the  conquered  provinces,  yet,  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  rude,  uncultivated  life,  were  not  tempted  to  seize 
extensive  possession,  which  they  knew  neither  how  to  cultivate 
nor  how  to  enjoy.  Contrasted  with  these,  the  Normans  under 
William,  were  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  desire  for  large  possessions,  that  after  having  subdued 
the  natives,  they  pushed  the  advantage  of  their  conquest  to  the 
utmost.  Except  the  former  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons 
themselves,  who  were  induced,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  plans, 
to  proceed  even  to  the  extermination  of  the  people,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  all  history,  a  conquest  more  destructive  to 
the  vanquished.  Contempt  was  wantonly  added  to  oppression, 
and  the  Saxons  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  contumely  and 
poverty  that  the  English  name  became  a  term  of  reproach,  and 
generations  elapsed  before  there  was  any  fusion  of  the  races. 

Henry  I.  youngest  son  of  William,  and  the  third  Norman 
king  of  England,  was  the  first  to  encourage  the  fusion  of  the 
races,  and  to  encourage  this  fusion,  he  married  Eadgyth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  this  union  secured  the  fidelity 
of  his  Saxon  subjects. 

During  and  subsequent  to  the  conqeust  Normans  came  over 
in  great  numbers.  They  directed  Church  and  Law  Courts.  The 
official  language  was  Normon-French,  but  eventually  Eng¬ 
land  conquered  her  conquerors,  and  Anglo-Saxon  culture  re- 
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sumed  its  place.  England  at  this  time  was  composed  mostly 
of  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes  and  Norman-French,  later  of  Welsh, 
Scotch  and  Irish,  descendants  of  Cymri,  Celts  and  Teutons, 
all  branches  of  the  Aryan  race. 

2nd.  Germany:  The  first  account  of  Germany  is  that  of 
Tacitus.  It  was  not  then  a  single  nation,  but  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  tribes  connected  cnly  by  the  fact  that  they  were  of  the 
same  race,  language,  and  were  alike  in  their  manners,  customs, 
and  way  of  living.  They  were  often  at  war  with  Rome,  with  the 
issues  varying  from  one  to  the  other.  But  many  of  the  tribes 
were  eventually  subjected  by  Rome.  During  the  first  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  Roman  influence,  as  the  result  of 
the  frequent  wars,  and  of  the  Roman  system  of  colonization,  in¬ 
creased  wonderfully,  but  while  this  largely  changed  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  German  people,  it  did  not  deprive  them  of 
their  language.  Many  cities  sprang  up  during  this  period  which 
continue  to  the  present.  On  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  vin- 
yards  and  orchards  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  better  fruits 
produced.  Agriculture  in  general  began  to  be  improved,  and 
these  improvements  extended  to  the  independent  tribes.  Com¬ 
merce  and  trade  sprang  up  between  these  tribes  and  the  Rom¬ 
ans.  Iron  mines  were  opened  and  industries  of  different  kinds 
were  established.  Roman  civilization  invaded  the  wilderness 
and  gradually  softened  the  character  of  the  people.  In  exchange 
for  their  products  the  Germans  received  from  the  Romans  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  fine  cloth,  and  the  rich  wines  of  that 
country.  Large  numbers  of  young  men  took  service  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  armies,  and  became  associated  with  the  Roman  soldiery. 
Their  tales  of  the  magnificence  they  saw  induced  others  into 
the  armies  of  the  Emperors,  where  they  learned  the  art  of  war, 
and,  at  the  same  time  observed  the  weakness  of  the  Empire,  so 
that  before  the  end  of  the  third  century,  Germans  had  ceased 
to  fear  Rome,  and,  indeed,  began  to  regard  it  as  eventually 
their  prey. 

By  the  third  century  the  German  people  presented  politically 
a  new  aspect.  Many  of  the  old  tribal  distinctions  had  become 
lost  and  new  organizations  began  to  be  formed.  Great  Confed¬ 
erations  made  their  appearance,  formed  by  the  concentration  of 
tribes,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  power  which 
demonstrated  the  strength  that  lay  in  organization. 
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The  first  of  the  Northern  German  tribes  who  established 
kingdoms  in  the  south  were  the  Goths.  From  their  homes  along 
the  Vistula  they  had  spread  by  the  third  century  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  were  divided  into  Ostrogoths  and  Viso- 
goths.  They  made  terrible  inroads  in  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Moesia  and  Thrace.  By  the  fourth  century  these  Goths  were 
united,  but  were  later  defeated  by  the  Huns  under  Attila.  The 
Allemani,  a  mixed  race  derived  from  the  Suevi,  and  others, 
starting  from  Eastern  Germany,  drove  the  Germans  from  a  part 
of  their  territory  and  established  themselves  in  what  is  now 
Baden,  Wirtemburg,  and  North-Western  Switzerland.  About 
the  same  time  the  Thuringi  occupied  a  large  tract  in  Central 
Germany.  The  Saxons,  the  name  being  from  “sahs,”  a  short 
sword,  dwelt  in  North  Germany.  The  Franks,  a  mixture  of 
Bructeri,  Chatti,  Basavi,  and  Sigambi,  were  recognized  as  a 
distinct  nation  before  the  end  of  the  third  century.  They  were 
at  that  time  neighbors  and  allies  of  the  Saxons,  and  like  them, 
were  pirates  extending  their  piracies  to  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  peaceable  Frisians 
occupied  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  its  Islands. 

About  this  time  Christianity  began  to  take  root  amongst  the 
Germans,  but  their  religion  did  not  greatly  restrain  them  from 
their  warlike  tendencies,  and  with  organization  came  the  desire 
for  permanent  conquest,  and  Germany  soon  began  to  absorb 
the  power  of  Rome,  which,  in  its  attempts  to  enslave  them,  had 
furnished  them  with  the  discipline  that  was  finally  to  destroy 
the  Empire. 

In  the  fourth  century  Ulphilas,  a  Christian  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by  a  band  of  Gothic  pirates, 
introduced  Christianity  to  that  people,  and  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  Meso-Gothic  alphabet  which  he  used  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  This  translation  being  the  earliest  example 
of  the  German  speech  extant. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Huns,  a  Turan¬ 
ian  race  who  had  for  many  centuries  wandered  over  the  Steppes 
of  northeastern  Asia,  and  who  have  been  previously  spoken  of, 
overran  Europe  as  far  as  Gaul.  These  Huns,  gradually  moving 
westward,  early  in  the  Christian  era,  entered  Europe.  These 
first  threw  themselves  upon  the  Slavs,  and  then  upon  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  In  the  year  375  they  subdued  the  Alans,  a  tribe  of  mixed 
German  and  Tartar  descent,  and  then  started  an  attack  upon 
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the  East  Goths,  who  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
effect  of  the  Hunnish  invasion  was  to  crowd  the  Slavs  upon  the 
Germans,  and  the  Germans  upon  the  Romans.  In  428  Attila, 
then  king  of  the  Huns,  established  his  capital  in  the  present 
Hungary,  where,  in  addition  to  his  Huns,  he  gathered  about 
him  many  of  the  heathen  German  tribes.  He  now  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  himself  master  of  Europe,  and  started  west¬ 
ward.  But  Christian  Europe  united  against  him  and  in  451, 
near  Chalons,  on  the  plain  of  France,  the  memorable  battle  was 
fought  which  forever  ended  the  Hunnish  menace. 

At  the  close  of  the  migrations  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns,  the  Vandals  were  found  in  Africa,  whose  king,  Genseric, 
in  455  captured  Rome  That  part  of  the  Suevi  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  Vandals  as  far  as  Spain  on  their  way  to  their  cross¬ 
ing  at  Gibraltar,  established  themselves  there.  The  East  Goths 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Huns,  but  part  of  the  West  Goths 
were  received  by  the  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East,  who  gave 
them  lands  south  of  the  Danube,  but  the  exactions  of  the  Rom¬ 
an  governors  of  that  region  drove  them  to  rebellion,  and  they 
overthrew  a  Roman  army  which  was  sent  to  reduce  them  to 
submission.  The  West  Goths,  under  their  king,  Alaric,  invaded 
Rome  twice,  and  in  the  last  seized  and  sacked  it.  Subsequently 
they  moved  to  Spain,  drove  out  the  Suevi  and  established  a 
kingdom  there.  Later  an  army  composed  of  various  German 
tribes  broke  into  Rome,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 
About  this  time  bands  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Frisians 
and  others,  were  crossing  the  North  Sea  and  taking  possession 
of  Britain.  They  finally  drove  the  old  Cymric  and  Gaelic  in¬ 
habitants  into  West  Britain,  or  Wales,  Northern  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  From  this  German  invasion  sprang  the  present  British 
Empire. 

I  have  just  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  outstanding  points,  as 
I  regard  them,  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  just 
when  Germany,  as  a  nation,  had  its  origin,  and  of  how  complex 
is  the  racial  composition  of  its  people.  We  will  have  to  adopt  a 
date  later  than  that  of  the  Hunnish  invasion.  The  attainment 
of  the  German  kings  to  the  dignity  of  Emperors  of  the  West, 
implied  only  feudal  authority.  This  feudal  system,  which  was 
established  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  had  wonderful 
effects  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Germany,  as  well  as  upon 
Europe  generally.  It  raised  the  nobles  almost  to  the  dignity  of 
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kings,  and  in  that  same  proportion  debased  the  freemen,  and 
restricted  the  power  of  the  kings.  The  successors  of  Charle¬ 
magne  were  weak  sovereigns,  who  occupied  the  throne  until  918. 
During  this  time,  the  Magyrs,  or  Hungarians,  who  were  Tar¬ 
tar  nomads  of  the  same  race  as  the  Huns,  and  like  them,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe.  These 
made  numerous  incursions  and  invasions,  and  finally  reached 
as  far  as  Saxony  and  Loraine,  and  appeared  to  have  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  Europe  within  their  grasp.  But  in  918  Henry,  of  Saxony, 
was  elected  king.  He  was  an  able  sovereign,  and  declined  an- 
nointment  as  Emperor  of  the  West  at  the  hands  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  evidently,  as  afterward  appeared,  with  the  view  of 
divorcing  the  physical  power  of  the  Empire  from  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  the  Magyrs 
had  suspended  their  attacks,  but  after  a  short  time  renewed 
them  with  increased  fury.  In  933  they  made  a  desperate  at¬ 
tack,  but  in  a  desperate  battle  near  Mersburg  were  almost  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  on  more  trouble  was  experienced  from  them  for 
32  years.  His  reign  was  a  fortunate  one  for  Germany,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Otto.  Otto’s  chief  aim  was  to  curb 
the  power  of  the  nobles  and  enhance  the  power  of  the  king,  in 
which  he  was  in  a  measure  successful.  During  his  reign  the 
Magyrs  again  invaded  Germany  with  a  large  army,  determined 
to  conquer  the  country,  but  in  a  terrible  battle  on  the  Lech  in 
955,  Otto  so  completely  defeated  them  that  the  river,  it  is  said, 
ran  red  with  the  blood  of  60,000  men,  and  the  half  dozen 
Magyrs  who  escaped  returned  to  their  country  with  slit  noses 
and  ears.  What  I  have  written  is  a  fair  example  of  what  went 
on  in  Germany  for  more  than  130  years.  Germany  during  this 
period  had  profited  by  the  Crusades  by  the  absence  of  the 
“robber  knights,”  who  were  a  grievous  burden  to  the  realm, 
but  who  had  assumed  the  Cross,  and  had  mostly  lost  their  lives. 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  Red  Beard,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1152,  was  a  great  ruler.  He  gave  his  subjects  substantial  peace 
at  home  and  greatly  enlarged  Germany  by  foreign  conquest. 
He  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  industries.  In 
1158  he  went  to  Italy  and  employed  a  body  of  lawyers  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  code  of  the  Roman  law,  which  he  adopted  in  Germany. 

From  the  death  of  Frederick,  who  was  drowned  while  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  River  Seleph,  in  Asia  Minor,  while  in  a  third  Cru¬ 
sade,  the  same  condition  of  disorder  and  confusion  as  described 
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as  existing  in  an  earlier  period  prevailed.  Wars,  invasions,  con¬ 
spiracies,  leagues  and  counter  leagues,  with  no  really  strong 
rulers,  the  throne  sometimes  being  a  matter  of  purchase.  This 
carries  us  up  to  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  mean  time  John  Huss  and  Gerome 
of  Prague,  Reformers,  had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  burned. 

Martin  Luther’s  teachings,  as  embodied  in  his  ninety-six 
theses,  were  so  directly  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  princes  of  Germany  being  divided,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  peasants  and  lower  classes  nearly  all 
taking  sides  with  Luther,  led  to  interminable  political  confusion. 
The  news  of  Luther’s  bold  step  spread  rapidly  through  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  new  doctrine  was  received  and  believed  in  by 
thousands.  Pope  Leo  X.  called  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
compel  Luther  to  renounce  his  heresy,  but  out  of  friendship  for 
Luther,  he  refused  to  interfere.  Luther  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
but  the  Elector  would  not  allow  him  to  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  and  when  a  papal  legate  came  to  receive 
the  retraction,  which  the  Pope  required  him  to  make,  Luther 
refused.  The  movement  which  Luther  started  in  moderation, 
and  while  he  insisted  on  moderation,  resulted  in  excitement  and 
fanaticism,  especially  among  the  peasants.  Risings  and  insur¬ 
rections  took  place,  which  were  suppressed,  often  with  cruelty. 
After  various  and  changing  vicissitudes,  the  Diet  of  Spires  in 
1529  resolved  to  attack  the  Reformation.  Nineteen  States  of 
the  Empire,  led  by  Saxony,  protested,  their  action  earning  for 
the  reformers,  the  name  of  “Protestants,”  and  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530  the  protesting  members  presented  their  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  which  has  since  been  known  as  “The  Augsburg 
Confession.”  But  the  same  disorders  continued,  and  in  1618, 
the  “Thirty  Years  War,”  growing  out  of  the  Reformation, 
began.  This  has  been  divided  by  historians  into  four  periods; 
the  Bohemian,  Danish,  Swedish  and  French,  and  was  only 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  secured 
religious  freedom  to  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  Ger¬ 
many  lost  large  territories  by  this  war,  and  a  great  part  of  her 
influence  as  a  political  power  in  Europe.  Upper  and  Lower 
Alsace  was  ceded  to  France,  and  her  possession  of  Metz,  Ver¬ 
dun  and  Toul  were  confirmed.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  se¬ 
cured  peace,  and  was  the  basis  of  legal  relations  of  the  States  of 
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Europe  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  the  disintegration 
of  the  German  Empire  was  complete,  and  in  many  places  the 
face  of  the  country  was  a  desert.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  thirds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Germany  perished  from  war,  pestilence  and  famine. 
Trade  and  commerce  was  almost  destroyed.  The  Hanseatic 
leagure  fell  to  pieces,  and  industry  was  destroyed.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  partly  owing  to  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
ocean  route  to  India.  Two  things  kept  Germany  from  total  de¬ 
cadence;  her  indomitable  natural  energy,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation.  By  these  two  the  modem  German  Empire  was 
made  possible. 

Now  when  shall  we  conclude  that  Germany  became  a  modern 
nation?  Shall  it  be  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  or  at  the 
accession  of  Henry,  or  Frederick,  at  the  date  of  the  Protstant 
Reformation,  or  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia?  I 
would  prefer  the  last,  but  it  makes  very  little  difference.  The 
racial  composition  of  the  people  has  remained  practically  the 
same  throughout  all  this  time.  Originally  the  people  were  divi¬ 
ded  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  as  Franks,  Goths,  both  east 
and  west,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  Suevi,  Alani,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
Frisians,  and  many  others;  all,  however,  except  the  Suevi  and 
Alans,  were  branches  of  the  Teutons,  one  of  the  four  Aryan 
branches  that  came  westward  into  Europe. 

3d.  France:  France  before  its  organization  into  one  of  the 
modern  nations,  was  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Originally  the  people  were  Celts,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  mixture  of  Cymric  blood,  and,  as  I  have  said  were  called 
Gauls  by  the  Romans,  During  the  troublous  times  of  the  Mi¬ 
grations  of  the  Nations,  the  Gauls  were  kept  in  constant  tur¬ 
moil  by  German  tribes,  Suevi,  Alani,  Vandals,  Burgundians, 
Goths,  and  Franks,  who  being  pressed  by  the  Huns  on  the  East 
abandoned  their  respective  countries  and  came  westward  into 
and  through  Gaul,  so  that  by  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  the 
Celts  had  lost  their  identity  as  a  separate  people.  They  had  no 
written  language,  and  about  all  the  memory  we  have  of  them  is 
a  few  Gallic  words.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Suevi,  Alani,  who  were  really  of  Tartar  descent,  and  Van¬ 
dals,  passed  through  Gaul  into  Spain,  which  they  conquered. 
The  Suevi  founded  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Galicia  in  Spain. 
The  Alani  founded  the  kingdom  of  Lusitania,  now  Portugal. 
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The  Vandals  settled  in  Gaul  in  what  they  named  Vandanitia, 
now  Andalusia. 

About  the  year  417  A.D.,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was 
founded,  also  in  Gaul.  The  Burgundians  soon  became  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  began  to  show  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
After  numerous  and  various  vicissitudes,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  it  reverted  to  the  crown  of  France. 

In  the  year  420  A.D.,  the  Franks  became  settled  in  Gaul,  and 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Asturias  and  Soissons,  which  in  486 
were  united  by  Clovis,  and  the  monarchy  was  established,  and 
the  country  began  to  be  called  France.  In  493  A.D.,  Clovis 
married  the  accomplished  Burgundian  princess,  Clotilde,  who 
was  a  Christian.  For  some  time  Clovis  held  to  his  Arian  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  until  while  in  a  battle  with  the  Allemani,  when  be¬ 
ing  hard  pressed,  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  vowed  that 
if  the  God  of  Clotilde  would  give  him  the  victory,  he  would  be¬ 
come  a  Christian.  He  won  a  signal  victory,  and  on  Christmas 
'  day,  he  and  all  his  soldiers  were  baptised,  and  he  received  from 
the  Pope  the  title  of  “Most  Christian  King.”  Clovis  obtained 
possession  of  all  Gaul  after  defeating  the  Romans,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  Ripurian  Franks,  and  the  Allemani.  From  this  time 
onward  the  crown  of  France  was  held  by  different  houses,  some 
of  them  weak,  and  a  few  of  them  strong.  Among  the  latter  were 
Charles  Martel,  who  in  732  defeated  the  Moslems  at  Poitier, 
thus  saving  the  religion  and  civilization  of  Europe,  and  Char¬ 
lemagne,  who  by  six  wars  became  master  of  the  Saxons,  whom 
he  Christianized.  He  overthrew  the  Lombards  in  774.  In  778 
he  invaded  Spain  against  the  Moors,  and  added  a  large  region 
south  of  the  Pvranes  to  his  kingdom.  As  the  Frankish  monarch 
was  returning  to  France  in  recrossing  the  Pyranes  through  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles,  his  rear-guard,  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew,  Roland,  was  treacherously  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Saracens  and  Basques,  Roland  himself  being  among  the 
slain.  The  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  was  celebrated  in  the  poetry 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  song  of  Roland  was  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  the  many  poems  current;  and  William  of  Normandy, 
when  on  his  way  to  conquer  England,  had  it  sung  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  encourage  it  on  its  march,  and  when  King  John 
the  Good  of  France,  shortly  previous  to  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Poitier,  reproached  his  nobles  that  there  were  no  Rolands  in 
his  army,  an  old  knight  replied;  “Sire,  Rolands  would  not  be 
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wanting  if  we  could  find  a  Charlemagne.”  Ten  years  after  his 
return  from  Spain  he  added  Bavaria,  and  the  savage  Avars  were 
conquered.  In  the  year  800  A.D.,  he  fought  as  an  ally  of  the 
Pope  against  the  rebellious  Romans,  and  here,  while  worship¬ 
ping  in  St.  Peters  on  Christmas  day  of  that  year,  Pope  Leo  III, 
crowned  him  Emperor  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  and  thus 
originated  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  kings  of  France  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  the  Imperial  crown  of  the  Western  Empire  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  until  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  by  which 
Treaty  France,  Germany  and  Italy  became  separate  kingdoms. 
In  952  Otto,  of  Germany,  received  the  crown  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire  from  Pope  John  XII. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  on  the  soil  of  France  was  fought 
two  of  almost  the  most  memorable  battles  of  the  world’s  history; 
and  the  two  that  saved  civilization  as  it  is.  The  first  of  these 
was  on  the  plain  of  Chalons,  where  by  the  combined  armies  of 
the  Franks,  Goths,  and  Romans,  in  451  A.D.,  was  defeated,  At- 
tila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  called  “The  scourge  of  God.”  This 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  less 
than  250,000  men  being  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  battle 
was  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  world,  as  it  forever 
checked  the  Hunnish  invasions,  and  prevented  the  inferior  races 
of  the  East  from  destroying  the  beginnings  of  civilization  in  the 
West.  The  second  was  that  on  the  plains  of  Poitier,  wherein 
Charles  Martel  defeated  the  Saracens,  which  defeat  stemmed 
the  tide  of  Moslem,  or  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  but  for 
which  defeat,  Gibbon  tells  us;  “Perhaps  the  Koran  would  now 
be  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Oxford  instead  of  the  Bible.”  And 
for  which  defeat,  perhaps,  the  civilization  of  Europe  to-day 
would  be  that  of  the  present  civilization  of  Arabia. 

France  has  also  produced  the  greatest  figure  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  her  king,  Charlemagne.  He  greatly  extended  his  king¬ 
dom,  attempted  to  revive  Roman  civilization,  established 
schools,  encouraged  authors,  and  commenced  the  codification 
of  the  laws,  and  had  a  wonderful  influence,  mostly  for  good, 
upon  the  history  of  his  time. 

Greek  and  Roman  historians  called  our  Franco-Gotho-Ger- 
manic  ancestors  barbarians,  and  writers  since  that  time  have 
often  followed  their  example  without  careful  investigation,  I 
am  inclined.  This  idea  perhaps  depended  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Church  upon  Mediaeval  historians.  The  religion  of  the 
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Burgundians  in  France,  the  Suevi,  Alani  and  Vandals  in  Spain, 
and  the  Goths,  and  Visogoths  in  Italy,  France  and  Spain,  were 
all  Arian  Christians,  and  were  persecuted  by  Rome  because  of 
their  denial  of  her  peculiar  faith.  The  Arian  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  belief  was  what  is  now  taught  and  believed  by  Uni¬ 
tarians.  Arian  Christianity  struggled  for  its  existence  during 
the  first  centuries,  but  was  finally  put  down  by  the  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  it  was  when  the  light  of  Arian  Christian¬ 
ity  was  extinguished  that  the  Dark  Ages  descended  upon  the 
world. 

We  have  been  influenced  in  our  opinion  of  the  character  of 
our  Gothic,  Frankish,  and  Germanic  ancestors  by  what  their 
enemies  have  said  of  them,  and  it  is  due  them  that  the  truth  be 
told.  I  will  give  what  Dr.  Weisse  quotes  from  Salvian.  Salvian 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Versailes,  who  witnessed  the 
invasion  of  Gaul  by  these  German  tribes  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  wrote  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  at  that  time.  He  says;  “In  all  the  cities  and  villages  there 
are  as  many  tyrants  as  there  are  officers  of  the  government; 
they  devour  the  bowels  of  the  citizens  and  their  widows  and 
orphans;  public  burdens  are  made  the  means  of  private  plun¬ 
der;  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue  is  made  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  individual  peculation;  none  are  safe  from  the 
devastations  of  these  depopulating  robbers.  The  public  taxa¬ 
tion  is  partially  imposed  and  arbitrarily  levied;  hence  many 
desert  their  farms  and  dwellings  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
exactors.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  wish  among  all  the  Romans; 
that  they  might  dwell  under  the  barbarian  government.  Thus 
our  brothers,  not  only  refuse  to  leave  these  nations,  but  they 
flee  from  us  to  them.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  Goths  are  not 
conquered  by  us?  when  the  people  would  rather  become  Goths 
with  them  than  remain  Romans  with  us?  The  Roman  cities 
are  full  of  the  most  dissolute  luxury,  and  the  foulest  vices  and 
debauchery.  It  was  even  the  fashion  for  the  men  to  dress  them¬ 
selves  as  women  and  to  pass  for  such.  In  this  state  of  evil,  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  like  a  torrent  overran  the  Roman  Empire 
and  settled  themselves  in  their  cities  and  towns;  their  speedy 
corruption  was  anticipated  in  a  population  so  abandoned;  but 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  Empire,  instead  of  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  the  universal  depravity,  they  became  its  moral  re¬ 
formers.  The  luxuries  and  vices  around  them  excited  their 
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disgust  and  abhorrence.  Their  own  native  customs  were  so 
modest,  that,  instead  of  imitating,  they  despised  and  punished, 
with  all  their  severity,  the  impurities  they  witnessed.  They  so 
sternly  punished  personal  debauchery,  that  a  great  moral 
change  took  place  in  all  the  provinces  they  conquered.”  This 
graphic  description  by  Salvian,  who,  as  stated,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  was  evidently  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
people  he  described,  who  all  belonged  to  Arian  Christianity. 
These  people  were  all  Arian  Christians.  Their  ancestors,  if  you 
will  recall,  were  Zoroastrians  in  their  religion,  monotheists, 
worshippers  of  one  Supreme  God,  so  it  was  easy  to  engraft  on 
that  belief  the  teachings  of  Arian  Christianity. 

We  will  regard  the  year  843,  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
dun,  by  which  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  was  divided  into 
the  three  kingdoms  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  French  nation.  At  that  time  the  people  were 
made  up  of  the  original  Gauls,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  some  others,  descendants  principally  of  Celts, 
with  more  or  less  of  Cymric  and  Teutonic  blood,  all  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race. 

4th.  Belgium  and  Holland:  At  the  time  of  Caesar’s  invasion 
of  Gaul,  this  portion  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  included  Belgium,  which  was  then  called  Gallia  Belgica. 
It  was  then  inhabited  mostly  by  Celtic  tribes,  with  some  inter¬ 
mixture  of  Cymric,  and  also  slight  Teutonic  blood.  The  latter 
was  subsequently  largely  increased  by  invasions  from  the  North, 
so  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Franks,  they  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  population.  For 
several  centuries  the  Netherlands,  which  included  Belgium,  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Afterwards  the  country 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  duchies,  counties, 
and  free  cities,  among  which  Flanders  rose  to  be  superior  to  all 
the  others,  and  became  distinguished  for  industry  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  In  1385  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders 
became  extinct,  and  it  passed  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Soon 
more  of  the  country  came  into  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  These,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  power,  attempted 
to  do  away  with  the  free  institutions  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
country,  and  repress  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  Netherlands, 
including  Belgium,  passed  successively  under  the  rule  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Spain.  Philip,  the  son  of  Maximilian,  was  given  the 
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government  of  the  Netherlands  in  1494.  Philip  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabela,  and  was  the 
father  of  Charles  V,  of  Spain.  During  his  reign  the  Protestant 
religion  began  to  spread  in  the  country.  His  son,  and  successor, 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  by  his  cruel  persecutions,  and  his  attempt 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  drove  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  open  rebellion.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  a  Spanish  army  to  subdue  them,  and  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  cruelties.  He  devastated  the  country,  and  erected  scaf¬ 
folds  in  every  city.  At  length  the  northern  portion  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  succeeded  in  establishing  its  independence,  and  became 
the  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  while  the  southern 
portion,  er  Belgium,  continued  under  the  rule  of  Spain.  In 
1598,  Philip  ceded  Belgium  to  his  daughter,  Isabela  and  her 
husband,  the  Archduke  Albert,  under  whom  it  formed  a  distinct 
and  independent  kingdom.  Attempts  were  made  under  Albert’s 
rule  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  improve  its 
internal  condition;  but,  unfortunately,  Albert  died  without 
leaving  issue  in  1621,  and  the  country  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  Spain.  For  many  years  after  this  Belgium  continued 
to  share  in  the  declining  fortunes  of  Spain;  and  in  the  wars 
that  broke  out  between  that  power  and  France  and  Holland,  it 
was  exposed  to  the  first  attack,  and  peace  was  usually  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  some  part  of  its  territory.  By  the  Treaty  of 
the  Pyranes  in  1659,  the  county  of  Artois,  Thionville,  and 
other  districts  were  ceded  to  France.  Subsequent  conquests, 
confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668,  took  away 
Lisle,  Charleroi,  Oudenarde,  Courtray,  and  other  places.  These 
were  partly  restored  to  Belgium  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in 
1679;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  lost  Valenciennes,  Nieuport, 
Cambray,  St.  Omer,  Ypres,  and  Charleroi,  which  were  only  in 
part  recovered  to  Belgium  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  1679.  After 
this  last  Treaty  Spain  attempted  to  restore  prosperity  to  Bel¬ 
gium  by  the  introduction  of  new  customs  laws,  and  by  other 
means,  especially  by  the  construction  of  canals  to  counteract 
the  injury  done  to  its  commerce  by  the  canals  of  the  Dutch. 
But  these  attempts  were  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  was  only  ended  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  By  this  Treaty  Belgium  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Austria,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands.  Holland  retained  the  right  to  garrison  the  French  fron- 
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tier  and  to  close  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  During  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession  almost  the  whole  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  but  was  restored  to  Austria  by  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  Belgium  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  Seven  Years  War,  1556-63,  between  Britain  and  Prus¬ 
sia  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Austria  on  the  other,  and 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  enjoyed  considerable 
prosperity  under  the  mild  rule  of  Maria  Theresa,  represented 
by  Prince  Charles  of  Loraine.  Joseph,  her  son  and  successor, 
got  into  trouble  writh  Holland,  and  compelled  that  power  to 
withdraw  its  garrison  from  the  frontier  towns,  but  could  not 
secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  He  excited  religious 
feeling  against  him  by  attempting  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
Priests,  and  of  the  States  by  seeking  to  overturn  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  Numbers  of  the  dissatisfied  left  the  country  and 
organized  themselves  into  a  military  force  in  Holland,  which 
returned,  was  joined  by  others,  and  after  taking  several  towns 
and  forts,  in  December  1789  the  people  of  Brussels  rose,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Austrians  to  capitulate  on  the  27th.,  the  States  of 
Brabant  declared  their  independence  under  the  name  of  United 
Belgium,  with  a  congress  to  manage  its  affairs.  After  the  death 
of  Joseph  II.,  Leopold  II.  issued  a  proclamation  wherein  he 
promised  to  restore  the  former  constitution  if  the  people  would 
return  to  their  allegiance.  This  the  people  refused  to  do,  and 
they  also  rejected  the  proposition  of  a  congress  at  the  Hague  for 
the  settlement  of  their  difficulties.  In  the  end  of  November  a 
strong  Austrian  army  was  sent  into  Belgium  and  the  country 
subdued.  The  constitution  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa  was  restored,  an  amnesty  declared  for  past 
offenses,  and  the  opposition  of  the  States  put  down.  The  short 
interval  of  peace  which  followed  was  terminated  by  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  It  was  on  the  soil 
of  Belgium,  about  eleven  miles  from  Brussels,  than  on  June 
18th,  1815,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  ended  the 
career  of  Napoleon. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Belgium  was  for  some  months 
ruled  by  an  Austrian  Governor  General,  after  which  it  was 
united  with  Holland  under  Prince  William  Frederick  of  Nassau, 
who  took  the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherlands,  but  the  union 
with  Holland  was  not  satisfactory  or  for  long.  It  was  brought 
about  by  the  five  allied  powers  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
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the  people,  and  there  were  numerous  causes  for  discontent.  The 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  liberals,  as  the  Protestants  were  called, 
were  in  constant  disagreement.  The  Hollanders,  though  in  the 
minority,  looked  upon  Belgium  too  much  as  a  conquered  coun¬ 
try.  There  was  constant  turmoil  and  agitation.  The  govern¬ 
ment  took  it  upon  itself  to  regulate  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  this  the  priests  resented.  These  contentions,  with  many 
others  not  mentioned,  went  on  until  the  news  of  the  successes  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830  reached  Belgium,  when  the 
greatest  excitement  resulted,  and  mobs  were  organized  and  riot¬ 
ing  occurred.  The  disorders  got  beyond  the  powers  of  the  auth¬ 
orities  to  control.  The  people  demanded  a  separation  from 
Holland.  The  heir  apparent  of  Holland,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  sent  on  a  peaceful  mission  to  Belgium,  and  after  confer¬ 
ences  the  prince  became  satisfied  that  nothing  but  a  separate 
administration  of  the  two  countries  would  restore  peace  and 
tranquility,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  his  father  to 
secure  that  end.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  delayed 
and  parleyed.  A  congress  of  the  five  great  powers  was  called 
with  no  results  of  importance,  and  on  January  28th,  1831,  a 
national  congress  met  at  Brussels  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  king. 
The  duke  of  Nemours  was  proposed,  but  would  not  accept. 
Then  a  regent  was  elected,  but  this  did  but  little  to  restore  con¬ 
fidence,  and  finally  late  in  April,  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  widower  of  Princess  Charlotte  of  England  was  elected 
and  proclaimed  king.  In  Holland  William  IV.  was  recognized 
as  king  in  1815,  but  decline  from  her  period  of  greatness  in 
art,  science,  and  material  welfare,  as  well  as  politically,  had 
long  since  started.  These  countries  were  inhabited  earlier  by 
Batavians  and  Friesians,  and  later  by  Flemings,  Franks, 
Walloons,  Dutch  and  others,  mostly  descendants  of  Teutons, 
Celts  and  Cymri  in  the  order  named,  all  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race. 

5th.  Scandinavia:  Scandinavia  includes  geographically 
Norway  and  Sweeden,  but  historically  Denmark  and  Iceland, 
and  I  will  include  these  last  under  this  head.  The  Northmen, 
Vikings,  especially  those  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  were  the 
terror  of  all  the  coasts  of  Europe.  The  origin  of  these  Vikings 
seems  to  have  been  largely  the  result  of  the  petty  wars  which 
were  constantly  going  on  between  the  different  tribes,  chief¬ 
tains  and  kings,  of  which  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  at 
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that  time  made  up.  When  one  chieftain,  or  prince,  or  king  had 
gained  the  ascendency  over  considerable  territory,  or  over  a 
considerable  number  of  people,  several  lesser  chieftains,  or 
princes,  or  kings  were  deprived  of  their  power,  and  of  the 
means  of  living  in  their  usual  way.  This  they  resented,  and 
started  out  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  by  plunder,  or  to  seek 
lands  in  which  they  could  establish  themselves  in  something 
like  their  former  state.  They  made  plundering  raids  into  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  later  into  Italy  and  other  places, 
even  as  far  as  Constantinople,  as  it  was  afterwards  known. 
But  these  Vikings  were  not  always  seeking  for  plunder.  They 
often  made  peaceful  trading  voyages,  and  were  the  great  mari¬ 
time  discoverers  and  promoters  of  geographical  knowledge  of 
that  time.  King  Alfred,  of  England,  sent  Norwegians  on  voy¬ 
ages  of  discovery  into  the  regions  of  the  White  Sea.  Scandi¬ 
navian  merchants  brought  the  products  of  India  to  the  western 
peoples.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  a  commer¬ 
cial  route  passed  through  Novgorod  to  the  Baltic,  and  a  large 
commerce  was  carried  on  through  these  people  between  the  far 
East  and  the  West,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  great  quantity  of 
Arabic  coins,  and  other  Eastern  coins,  that  have  been  found, 
especially  in  Sweden  and  Gothland,  which  coins  are  preserved 
in  Stockholm. 

About  912,  a  Norman  chieftain,  Rollo,  received  a  grant  of  a 
tract  of  Country,  which  afterward  became  Normandy,  from 
Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  and  in  1004  Sewyn,  king 
of  Denmark,  invaded  England  the  second  time,  and  in  1017, 
Canute  the  Great  became  king  of  England,  Norway  and  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe.  In  1062, 
the  successor  in  the  line  of  Rollo,  William  the  Conqueror,  of 
Normandy,  conquered  England. 

About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  Iceland  was  colonized 
from  Norway,  and  in  985,  the  Viking,  Erik  the  Red,  discovered 
Greenland,  and  induced  some  of  the  Icelanders  to  settle  in  that 
inhospitable  country.  In  986  Bjorni,  son  of  one  of  Erik’s  com¬ 
rades,  sailed  from  Iceland  to  join  his  father  in  Greenland,  but 
contrary  winds  drove  him  too  far  south,  and  he  discovered  a 
country,  which  was  evidently  the  American  continent.  He 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  what  was  evidently  afterwards  New 
England  and  Nova  Scotia,  before  he  eventually  found  his 
father  in  a  Fjord  on  the  Greenland  coast  where  he  was  staying. 
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When  Lief,  the  son  of  Erik,  or  Lief  Erickson,  heard  the  account 
of  Bjomi,  he  purchased  his  ship,  and  with  some  friends,  made 
a  voyage  to  the  place  his  friend  had  described,  and  thus  was 
the  coast  of  America  once  more  discovered.  Lief  first  reached 
a  rocky  Island,  and  afterwards  a  low  country,  thickly  wooded, 
which  they  called  Markland.  Some  days  later  they  found  trees 
loaded  with  fruits  along  the  banks  of  a  River.  They  spent  the 
winter  in  the  country,  and  a  German  who  was  one  of  their 
number,  found  wild  vines  growing,  which  he  recognized  as  the 
grape,  and  they  then  changed  the  name  to  Vinland.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  came  to  them  in  leathern  boats,  from  whom  they  obtained 
furs.  These  people,  as  described  by  them,  from  their  dwarfish 
size,  were  probably  Esquimaus.  They  built  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  what  seemed  to  have  been  Cape  Cod,  five  cen¬ 
turies  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  They  left  no  ves¬ 
tiges  of  their  presence  in  the  country,  except  the  mysterious  old 
tower  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  which  it  is  claimed  they  built. 
These  facts  long  regarded  as  mythical,  are  now  admitted  to 
have  been  established  by  the  publication  of  contemporaneous 
Icelandic  annals. 

The  first  supposed  account  of  Denmark  is  that  of  Pythaeus, 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  writing,  which  under 
the  name  of  “Thule,”  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jutland,  later  a 
part  of  Denmark.  At  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Scandinavia  are  thought  to  have  been  Celts,  and  it  was  long 
after  this  that  Goths  came  through  Russia  into  Germany  and 
Denmark,  and  passed  on  into  Sweden.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Lapps  and  Fins  came  over  from  Siberia,  across  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  that  the  Goths  met  them  down  toward  the  arctic 
circle.  The  language  spoken  by  the  northern  Goths  was  called 
“Donsk  tunga,”  by  the  13th.  and  14th.  centuries,  when  Den¬ 
mark  was  on  the  decline,  this  gave  way  to  the  Norse.  Denmark 
was  early  divided  between  eastern  and  western  Denmark,  each 
division  being  ruled  by  a  great  number  of  little  kings.  The  first 
king  of  all  Denmark  was  Goem  the  Old,  who  reigned  between 
860  and  926.  He  was  a  son  of  a  king  of  Lejre,  and  extended  his 
dominions  over  all  that  is  now  Denmark,  including  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  parts  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  Danes  were  notorious  for  their  well  planned  plund¬ 
ering  expeditions,  as  evidenced  by  their  repeated  invasions  of 
England  and  Scotland.  To  cross  a  sea  of  three  or  four  hundred 
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miles  in  width,  at  a  time  when  the  Mariner’s  compass  had  not 
been  discovered,  was  a  bold  adventure,  but  the  great  number 
of  Islands  surrounding  them,  made  this  easier,  and  thus  early 
invited  navigation. 

The  early  establishment  of  the  Danes  in  England,  their  con¬ 
tinued  migrations  thither,  and  the  ability  of  two  of  their  princes, 
Sewyn,  and  his  son,  Canute,  who  completed  the  conquest  begun 
by  his  father,  and  became  king  of  England  as  well  as  that  of 
Denmark  in  1018.  He  generally  resided  in  England,  and  when 
he  died,  left  his  crown  to  his  sons,  who  both  died  without  heirs, 
and  the  Danish  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  1042.  The  usual 
rivalries,  iealousies  and  wars  which  had  characterized  Scandi- 
navia  from  the  first,  continued  for  the  next  350  years,  but  in 
1378.  Valdamir  III,  king  of  Denmark,  died,  leaving  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  second  of  whom  was  married  to  Hakon,  king  of  Swe¬ 
den.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  the  crown  of  Denmark  re¬ 
mained  to  her,  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  her  son,  who 
had  been  declared  king  of  Denmark,  the  parliament  of  that 
country  placed  Margaret  on  the  throne,  on  her  agreeing  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  secure  their  rights  and  privileges.  Norway  followed 
the  example  of  Denmark,  so  that  Margaret  finding  herself  in 
possession  of  these  two  countries,  directed  her  attention  to  that 
of  Sweden,  the  succession  of  which  would  have  fallen  to  her 
husband  had  he  survived.  The  Swedes  were  divided  into  two 
parties, — that  of  Margaret,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  The  party  of  Margaret  prevailed,  and  from  her  success 
as  a  ruler,  came  to  be  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  as 
was  Catherine  of  Russia,  suggested  by  the  fabled  Semiramis, 
who  was  said  to  have  founded  Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  con¬ 
quered  Bactria,  Persia,  Lybia,  and  Ethiopia.  In  the  war  that 
followed  the  queen  was  successful;  her  competitor  being  de¬ 
feated  and  made  prisoner.  In  1397  the  three  kingdoms  were 
convoked  at  Calmar,  in  South  Sweden,  and  an  act  was  passed 
known  as  the  “Union  of  Calmar,”  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  three  kingdoms  were  henceforth  to  be  under  one  sover¬ 
eign,  who  should  govern  each  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States. 

Margaret  was  very  careful  to  provide  against  future  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdoms  she  had  formed,  but  it  all  came  to  naught 
through  the  ill-advised  rule  of  Christian  II.  An  able  leader, 
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Gustavus  Vasa,  led  an  insurrection  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  three  kingdoms  in  1523. 

Norway:  The  early  history  of  Norway  is  very  obscure.  The 
few  references  in  the  classical  writers  to  Scandinavia  seem  to 
refer  to  Denmark  and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden.  The  tra¬ 
ditions  preserved  in  Norse  literature  are  evidently  partly  truth 
and  partly  fiction.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  first  settlers 
after  the  nomad  Lapps  and  Fins,  whose  traces  are  still  found 
far  south  of  their  present  location,  were  German  tribes  closely 
akin  to  the  Danes,  Swedes  and  Goths.  It  is  considered  probable 
that  the  people  mentioned  moved  up  into  this  region  from  the 
South.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  of  an  older  and  a  younger 
Iron  age,  distinct  from  each  other.  The  older  age  is  more 
marked  in  Denmark,  and  of  better  workmanship.  The  younger, 
evidences  of  which  are  found  in  Norway,  is  not  so  artistic, 
which  seems  to  indicate  an  independent  development,  which  is 
evidence  that  the  land  was  occupied  by  a  different  people. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  first  hear  of  these 
people  as  sea  rovers,  and  from  that  time  we  hear  of  them  in 
continuously  increasing  numbers.  They  plundered  the  coasts 
of  Scotland,  England,  France,  Spain  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  share  taken  by 
the  Danes  and  Normans  in  these  earlier  incursions,  as  they  are 
spoken  of  as  Vikings,  indifferently.  The  most  natural  way  for 
the  Danes  was  across  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel, 
while  that  for  the  Norwegians  was  straight  across  to  the  Shet- 
lands  and  Orkneys,  and  thence  south  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland. 
As  these  rovers  increase  in  numbers  their  expeditions  become 
wider  in  extent,  and  they  often  come  into  contact  with  each 
other.  Northumberland  was  for  some  time  common  ground,  and 
Rollo,  the  chief  under  whom  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Normandy  was  made,  is  said  to  have  been  of  these.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  largest  of  the  Viking  expeditions  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  plunder  only.  They  devastated  the  coasts  and  returned 
to  their  country  with  their  booty,  or  sold  it  in  foreign  ports. 
About  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  the  Normans  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
the  Danes,  with  some  Normans  were  regularly  occupying  a 
part  of  England. 

About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  Norway  became  a  united 
kingdom.  The  first  king  of  note  was  Halfdan  the  Black,  who 
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extended  his  authority,  but  his  son,  Harold  Fairhair,  who,  after 
confirming  his  father’s  possessions,  which  had  not  included  the 
country  south  of  Sogne  Fjord.  This  was  the  most  warlike  part 
of  Norway,  and  from  it  issued  most  of  the  Norwegian  Viking 
expeditions,  which  were  now  at  their  height.  The  chiefs  of  this 
section  organized  an  expedition,  calling  in  all  their  allies  and 
kinsmen,  but  Harold,  anticipating  them,  sailed  to  meet  them, 
and  in  a  terrible  battle  near  Stavanger,  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  which  established  his  undisputed  control  over  Norway.  It 
was  during  his  reign  that  Iceland  was  colonized.  After  his 
death  there  were  wars  between  Harold’s  sons,  none  of  which 
was  successful,  until  Olaf,  a  great  grandson  of  Harold,  whose 
reign  of  five  years,  was  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to  Christian¬ 
ize  his  country.  After  his  death  the  country  was  distracted 
again  until  another  Olaf  appeared.  This  second  Olaf  banished 
the  heathen  worship  and  established  Norway  as  a  Christian 
kingdom,  but  he  had  a  dangerous  enemy  in  Canute,  king  of 
Denmark,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  whom  Olaf  had 
irritated  by  a  descent  he  had  made  upon  Denmark  with  the 
king  of  Sweden.  Olaf  was  defeated  by  him,  and  obliged  to  fly 
to  Russia.  A  short  period  of  Danish  rule  under  a  son  of  Canute, 
made  Norway  regret  the  loss  of  Olaf.  In  1035  Mangus,  son  of 
Olaf,  who  had  remained  in  Russia,  was  sent  for  by  the  leading 
people  of  Norway,  and  upon  his  return  was  cordially  accepted 
as  king.  He  settled  the  quarrel  with  Denmark  by  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  Hardicanute,  that  when  one  died  the  other 
should  succeed  to  his  crown.  In  1052  Hardicanute  died,  and 
thus  the  two  kingdoms  wrere  united.  But  this  did  not  last  for 
long.  Svend  Estridsen,  nephew  of  Canute  the  Great,  attempted 
to  seize  Denmark.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  a  formidable 
ally  of  Norway,  a  half  nephew  of  Olaf,  Harold  of  the  Fairhair 
race,  who  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Viking  Chiefs. 
But  he  soon  entered  into  a  league  with  Magnus;  they  became 
friends,  and  joint  rulers  of  Norway.  Magnus  died  the  following 
year,  leaving  Denmark  to  Svend  and  Norway  to  Harold.  Har¬ 
old  refused  to  relinquish  Denmark,  and  wasted  it  year  after 
year  by  terrible  incursions;  at  last  he  undertook  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  fell  at  Stamford  Bridge. 

Harold’s  son,  Olaf  Kyrre,  ruled  Norway  for  27  years  in 
peace,  a  peace  probably  due  to  Harold  having  drained  the  king- 
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dom  of  its  best  blood.  However,  during  this  reign  the  country 
prospered  and  trading  towns  were  built. 

Mangus  died  in  1280,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Erik, 
whose  only  child,  the  “Maid  of  Norway,”  perished  at  sea.  In 
1299  Erik  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hakon,  who 
had  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Vladmir,  king  of  Denmark. 
Hakon  died  in  1219,  and  Margaret  became  Queen  of  Norway 
in  addition  to  that  of  Denmark.  She  persuaded  Sweden  to 
join  in  the  “Union  of  Calmar,”  by  which  the  three  kingdoms 
came  under  one  sovereign,  as  has  already  been  related. 

Sweden:  Sweden  was  inhabited  at  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  Getae  of  Goths  ,and  Svea  or 
Swedes,  the  former  in  the  north,  and  the  latter  in  the  south. 
They  spoke  similar  languages,  were  of  Teutonic  stock,  and  had 
the  same  customs,  institutions  and  religious  belief.  But  these 
facts  did  not  prevent  jealousies  among  them.  The  most  power¬ 
ful  king  among  them  was  the  king  of  Upsala.  There  were  other 
kings  and  chiefs,  but  they  all  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  of  Upsala,  whose  position  in  this  respect  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  Upsala  a  great  Temple  of  Woden,  which  was  held 
in  equal  respect  and  reverence  by  both  the  Swedes  and  Goths. 
Upsala  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Swedes,  and  from  their  equal 
reverence  for  this  temple,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Goths  were 
originally  an  offshoot  from  the  Swedes,  and  that  the  worship  of 
Woden  had  been  practiced  by  both  at  this  place.  Of  the  two 
peoples  the  Goths  were  the  more  enterprising  and  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  new  ideas.  They  spread  along  the  south  coast  of  Sweden 
and  among  the  Islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Goths  in  Germany  and  Russia,  who  played  such  a 
large  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  de¬ 
scended  from  these  Swedish  Goths. 

When  a  king  died  his  authority  did  not  necessarily  pass  to 
one  of  his  sons;  the  freemen  elected  as  his  successor  the  member 
of  the  royal  family  whom  they  regarded  as  best  fitted  for  the 
office.  The  king’s  power  was  limited  not  only  because  he  was 
elected,  but  because  of  the  rights  of  the  freemen  in  all  matters 
concerning  land  and  life.  At  regular  times  assemblies  were  held, 
called  “Things,”  and  every  freeman  was  a  member,  and  no  law 
was  valid  and  no  judgment  good  unless  approved  by  the 
“Thing.”  There  were  also  local  “Things”  for  the  transaction  of 
local  business. 
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From  our  first  knowledge  of  Sweden,  the  Upsala  kings  made 
it  their  principal  object  to  get  rid  of  the  “Smaa-konger,”  or  les¬ 
ser  kings,  and  to  put  royal  officers  in  their  places.  These  royal 
officers  ruled  in  the  king’s  names,  in  association  with  the  local 
“Things,”  and  in  times  of  disturbance  and  commotion,  the  ten¬ 
dency  was  to  make  themselves  as  independent  as  possible,  and 
fhus  the  rights  of  the  freemen  were  gradually  usurped  by  the 
nobles,  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  hampering  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority. 

According  to  the  Yngling  saga  of  Sweden,  the  first  Upsala 
king  was  Ynglingar,  descended  from  Woden,  and  the  last  of 
the  dynasty  from  Skiold,  Woden’s  son.  During  this  legendary 
period,  kings  in  Sweden  were  often  at  war  with  the  kings  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  at  the  same  time  Swedes  were  mak¬ 
ing  warlike  incursions  against  the  Fins  and  Wends.  While 
Danes  and  Norwegians  wrere  founding  states  in  the  Islands  of 
Biitain,  and  in  France,  Swedes  were  accomplishing  like  results 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Whether  we  decide  that  the  Scandinavian  States  became 
modern  nations  at  the  “Union  of  Calmar”  in  1397,  or  at  some 
other  date,  is  as  in  many  of.  the  other  countries  described,  not 
specially  material,  as  the  people  have  the  same  from  the  first 
wre  have  been  able  to  learn  of  them.  The  first  people  were 
Lapps,  Fins,  and  Esths,  and  later  Goths,  and  Sver  or  Swedes, 
and  still  later,  emigrants  from  other  Scandinavian  countries, 
principally  all,  however,  were  descendants  of  the  Teutonic 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race. 

6th.  Spain:  Spain  wras  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Iberia, 
and  to  the  Romans  as  Hispania,  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  “Espana,”  a  Basque  word  meaning  border. 
The  Basques  regarded  themselves  as  the  oldest  race  in  Europe, 
and  their  country  as  bordering  on  the  ocean  more  than  any 
other.  The  country  was  later  invaded  by  the  Celts,  and  from 
the  mixing  of  these  with  the  ancient  Iberians,  came  the  Celti- 
berians.  Phoenecian  traders  later  visited  the  country  and 
founded  Tartessus,  the  Tarshish  of  the  Scriptures.  According 
to  Greek  fable  the  Hero-God  Hercules  left  traces  of  his  work 
here,  in  the  twin  rocks,  called  after  him,  “The  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules.”  In  later  times  the  Romans  found  the  Celtiberians  to  be 
the  most  difficult  of  the  western  barbarians  to  conquer,  and  it 
required  a  century  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Spain,  which 
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then  comprised  also  Portugal.  The  shepherd,  Variathus,  carried 
on  guerilla  warfare  in  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  149  to  139  B.C.,  and  overwhelmed  five  Roman  armies, 
and  compelled  a  Roman  consul  to  treat  for  peace.  Against  the 
single  town  of  Numantia  it  was  necessary  to  send  Scipio,  the 
best  general  ot  Rome.  Previous  to  this  the  Carthagenians  made 
an  effort  to  occupy  Spain,  and  founded  Carthagena,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  Romans  in  206  B.C.  After  the  second  Punic 
war  Spain  became  a  Roman  province.  Its  people  became  Latin¬ 
ized,  and  contributed  many  famous  names  to  Roman  literature. 
Even  to-day  magnificent  Roman  remains,  and  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  the  purest  of  the  Romance  languages,  testify  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  Roman  conquest.  In  418  A.D.,  the 
Visogothic  kingdom  was  founded  by  Walia,  and  lasted  nearly 
three  centuries  or  until  711  A.D.,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens.  During  this  time  the  relations  of  the  West  Goths 
with  Rome  constantly  varied;  sometimes  they  were  friendly 
allies;  sometimes  her  dependants;  sometimes  they  were  her 
open  enemies.  Walia  at  first  professed  to  restore  the  country 
once  more  as  a  Roman  province.  Again  we  hear  of  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  Imperial  officers,  which  was  even  more  intolerable 
to  the  Spaniards  than  the  wars  of  Vandals,  Alani  and  Suevi. 
The  West  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  was  not  established  fully 
until  about  the  sixth  century.  The  Vandals  and  Suevi  still 
maintained  settlements,  especially  in  Galacia,  and  were  quar¬ 
relsome  neighbors.  In  428  A.D.,  they  defeated  a  Gothic-Roman 
army,  plundered  seme  of  the  coast  cities  before  the  Vandals 
under  their  leader,  Genseric,  left  for  Africa.  The  Suevi  who 
remained  were  finally  crushed  by  Theodoric  II,  grandson  of 
Alaric,  and  thenceforth  confined  to  Galacia,  which  became 
really  a  dependency  of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom.  Euric,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Theodoric,  defied  the  Empire,  and  made  the  West 
Gothic  kingdom  fully  independent.  He  was  also  a  legislator, 
and  commenced  the  compilation  of  the  “Customs  of  the  Goths,” 
which  was  continued  by  his  successor,  Alaric  IT,  under  the 
superintendence  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  based  on  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  was  of  thoroughly  Roman  character, 
and  from  this  Roman  institutions,  ideas  and  manners  long 
continued  in  Spain.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  Rec¬ 
ared,  who  was  the  first  Catholic  king  of  Spain,  set  to  work  with 
the  zeal  of  a  convert,  to  root  out  Arianism.  He  burned  Arian 
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theological  books,  and  frightened  his  Arian  bishops  into  the 
profession  of  the  Catholic  belief.  He  was  thoroughly  successful. 
He  endowed  Churches  and  monasteries,  and  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  acknowledged  these  services  by  sending  a  gift  of  sacred 
relics.  But  the  seeds  of  intolerance  and  religious  bigotry  had 
been  sown,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  came 
a  terrible  persecution  of  the  Jews.  A  decree  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  whole  Jewish  community  was  promulgated  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  but  the  Jew  still  held  his  ground 
and  prospered,  and  his  presence  in  the  country  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  helped  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Saracenic  conquest. 

The  West  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain  was  an  elective  mon¬ 
archy,  and  under  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  power  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  was  the  guiding  spirit,  and  it  mainly 
inspired  the  legislation  of  the  great  national  councils  of  Toledo; 
indeed,  it  was  the  Church  around  which  the  whole  of  society 
moved.  In  this  fact  we  see  foreshadowed  much  of  the  future 
of  Spanish  history,  and  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Spain  under  its  West  Gothic  kings  and  its  Catholic  clergy 
was  a  fairly  well  governed  country,  but  long  before  the  end 
came  there  was  languor  and  decay  amongst  its  people.  After 
the  conquest  of  Africa  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  seemed 
that  the  country  might  be  again  annexed  to  the  Empire  as  a 
province,  but  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  to  the  Straights  of  Gibraltar  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  who  had  conquered  the  Berbers,  and  other 
tribes  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  converted  them  to 
Mohamedanism.  In  710  A. I).  a  band  of  Saracens  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  observed  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
returned  unmolested.  These  urged  their  brethren  to  cross  the 
strait  and  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  the  next  year, 
711  A.D.,  Tarik,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  entered 
Spain,  conquered  a  great  Gothic  army  under  Roderick,  “The 
last  of  the  Goths,”  and  the  conquest  of  the  country,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  North,  were  easily 
accomplished.  Tarik  crossed  the  narrow  strait  between  Africa 
and  Spain,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Gibraltar,  meaning 
Gibelal  Tarik,  or  Hill  of  Tarik. 

The  Arab  invasion  of  Spain  was  intended  by  Musa,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Africa,  to  be  merely  a  plundering  raid,  but  the  accident 
of  a  fortunate  battle,  turned  it  into  a  conquest.  Within  four 
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years  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  except  the  mountainous  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  North,  as  just  explained,  had  submitted  to  the 
Moslems.  The  fact  that  Spain  so  naturally  fitted  for  defense, 
was  so  easily  subdued  has  been  attributed  to  two  causes,  the 
misgovemment  of  the  Visogoths,  and  the  excessive  influence  of 
the  clerics,  with  the  Jews  being  a  slight  factor.  But  the  real  cause 
was  more  likely  the  fact  that  the  Visogoths  never  actually  amal¬ 
gamated  with  the  native  people,  who  regarded  their  rulers  as 
aliens,  and  had  no  special  reason  to  regret  a  change  of  masters. 
The  invasion  of  the  Arabs  resulted  in  considerable  effusion  of 
blood  and  destruction  of  property  but  they  were  merciful  as 
compared  with  previous  German  invasions,  and  was  a  real 
blessing  to  the  country  at  that  time.  To  all  who  submitted,  the 
new  conquerors  left  to  them  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and 
allowed  the  laws  to  be  administered  by  their  own  officials.  The 
overthrow  of  the  privilged  classes  was  followed  by  a  system  of 
small  holdings,  and  the  people  having  lands  really  of  their  own, 
worked  them  industriously,  and  thus  agriculture  was  made  to 
flourish  under  Arab  dominion.  The  slaves  found  their  condi¬ 
tion  much  improved  under  a  religion  which  taught  that  the 
freeing  of  a  slave  was  a  meritorious  act.  But  nothing  did  so 
much  to  secure  ready  submission  to  the  Saracenic  control  as 
their  tolerance  in  religious  matters.  The  Moslems  were  re¬ 
strained  in  their  zeal  for  proselyting  from  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  had  to  pay  a  poll-tax,  according  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil  they  cultivated,  and  this  poll-tax  was  more  attractive 
to  them  than  their  conversion,  and  Moslem  converts  were  ex¬ 
cused  from  this  tax. 

As  time  went  on  the  Moselms  felt  more  secure,  and  their 
rule  became  harsher.  They  began  to  violate  treaties  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Christians.  Persons  who  had  embraced  Mos- 
lemism  as  a  matter  of  safety  found  that  a  return  to  the  old 
faith  was  punishable  with  death.  The  social  position  of  the 
native  people  came  to  be  intolerable  and  later  led  to  numerous 
and  obstinate  rebellions,  which  discord  among  the  different 
races  of  the  Moslems  afforded  the  opportunities.  The  Arabs  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  to  be  the  true  conquering  race,  and  the  other 
races,  the  Berbers  or  Moors,  Egyptians  and  Syrians  resented 
this.  It  was  found  to  be  so  difficult  to  prevent  quarrels  among 
the  different  Moselm  races  that  it  was  finally  agreed  to  divide 
the  territory  and  allot  separate  parts  to  different  tribes,  which 
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only  tended  to  make  matters  worse.  Emirs,  as  they  were  now 
called,  were  constantly  succeeding  each  other,  and  general  con¬ 
fusion  prevailed  for  the  first  forty  years  of  Arab  rule.  As  the 
Arabs  were  not  able  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  they  began 
to  search  for  new  lands,  and  with  the  view  of  securing  them, 
made  frequent  invasions  of  Gaul.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
they  were  so  utterly  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  at  Poitier, 
which  defeat  put  an  end  to  their  further  advance  in  Europe. 

The  fate  of  Arab  power,  however,  was  saved  in  Spain  by 
Abderraham.  He  was  welcomed  by  those  Arab  chieftains  who 
had  ends  of  their  own,  or  who  had  seen  how  impossible  it  was 
for  Spain  to  be  ruled  from  distant  Damascus  or  Bagdad.  Re¬ 
sistance  was  overcome  and  Abderraham  founded  the  Ommiyad 
dynasty  at  Cordova.  He.  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
content  with  the  title  of  Emir,  but  all  connection  with  the  east¬ 
ern  Caliphate  was  ended  and  Spain  became  independent  under 
its  new  rulers.  Abderraham  was  at  almost  constant  war  with 
Saragosa,  whose  king,  Hosein,  he  defeated,  and  who  fled  to  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  implored  his  assistance,  which  was 
granted.  The  Frankish  army  restored  Hosein  to  power,  but  on 
its  return,  its  rear-guard  was  almost  destroyed  at  the  pass  of 
Roncesvalles,  which  event  is  more  famous  in  poetry  than  im¬ 
portant  in  history.  After  conquering  all  his  enemies  Abderra¬ 
ham  devoted  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  began  the  construction  of  the  famous  Mosque  of  Cordova. 
His  third  son,  Hisham,  succeeded  him,  and  completed  the 
Mosque  his  father  began,  and  endeavored  to  make  Cordova  the 
educational  centre  of  Islam.  His  successor  and  son,  A1  Hakim, 
was  a  very  different  character.  He  disregarded  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wine,  and  this  with  other  lax 
practices,  aroused  dissatisfaction  and  risings.  The  people  of 
Toledo  had  never  forgotten  that  their  city  had  once  been  the 
Capital  of  Spain,  and  being  mostly  “renegades,”  had  no  attach¬ 
ment  for  Islam.  II  Hakim  determined  to  end  their  discontent 
by  a  notable  act  of  the  most  cruel  treachery.  Pretending  the 
most  sincere  good  will,  he  invited  the  chief  citizens  of  Toledo 
to  a  banquet  in  honor  of  his  son  in  Toledo.  As  they  entered  the 
door  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room  and  massacred  by 
a  band  of  assassins.  More  than  seven  hundred  were  said  to 
have  been  treacherously  murdered  in  this  way. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  it  was  evident  that  the  Sar- 
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acens  had,  for  their  final  good,  committed  an  error  in  not  re¬ 
ducing  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain,  when  it  might  have  been 
possible.  The  early  history  of  the  Christian  States  of  Spain  is 
indefinite,  and  we  only  know  that  a  scanty  band  of  warriors, 
led  by  Pelayo,  found  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Coyadonga,  among 
the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  Their  own  bravery 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  hold  their 
own,  and  they  became  the  rallying  point  for  all  who  preferred  a 
life  of  hardship  to  slavish  submission.  The  formation  of  a 
Christian  kingdom  was  the  work  of  those  who  succeeded  him, 
and  his  example  was  the  model  for  numerous  leaders  who  estab¬ 
lished  kingdoms  in  Barcelona,  Oveido,  or  Leon,  Navarre,  Castile 
and  Aragon.  The  process  of  the  organization  of  states,  competi¬ 
tions  and  rivalries  between  states,  with  conquests  without,  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  been  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  now  Gregory  VII,  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  ecclestiastical  supremacy  a  reality,  first  induced  Aragon, 
which  lay  nearest  to  Rome,  to  comply  with  his  demands,  and 
gradually  all  the  other  states,  so  that  during  his  life  Christian 
Spain  became  directly  connected  with  Rome,  and  proved  the 
most  faithful  and  servile  of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

The  main  interest  in  Spanish  history  during  the  thirteenth 
century  is  the  war  against  the  Moors.  It  was  also  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.  But  the  jealousies,  rivalries  and  wars  between  the 
Spanish  kingdoms  continued  with  so  much  of  the  regularity 
and  character  of  the  past,  that  we  will  pass  on,  and  notice 
briefly  the  history  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Isabella  ascended 
the  throne  of  Castile  in  1474,  and  Ferdinand  that  of  Ara¬ 
gon  in  1479,  and  they  having  previously  been  married,  these 
two  Spanish  kingdoms  were  thus  united.  Their  reign  was 
memorable,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  unification  of  the 
country  as  a  nation.  It  was  this  Isabella,  as  every  one  knows, 
who  sympathized  with  and  aided  Columbus,  even,  it  is  said, 
pawned  her  jewels  to  provide  funds  for  his  first  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  just  completed  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Granada,  which  ended  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
Spain.  The  last  of  the  Moors  were  banished  from  Spain  in 
1609.  Long  before  this  time,  however,  many  Berbers,  or  Moors 
had  been  driven  from  the  country,  and  settled  on  the  opposite 
African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  become  pirates. 
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By  1546,  under  Hayraddin  Barbarossa,  king  of  Algiers,  these 
piracies  had  become  so  notorious  that  no  man  slept  securely 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  France  or  Italy.  In  1535  Charles  V.  un¬ 
dertook  a  Crusade  against  these  Moslem  pirates.  He  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  30,000  men,  defeated  Hayraddin  in  a 
furious  battle,  took  Tunis  with  the  aid  of  Christian  captives, 
and  released,  clothed,  and  sent  home  22,000  Christian  captives, 
who  had  been  held  for  ransom  in  the  most  degrading  servitude. 
These  piracies  were  soon  renewed,  and  continued  with  more  or 
less  frequency  and  insolence  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  with  England,  the  United 
States  was  obliged  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  piratical  Bar¬ 
bary  State  of  Algiers.  The  Algerians  had  concluded  that  in  the 
war  with  England,  the  navy  of  the  United  States  had  been 
practically  destroyed,  and  they  extended  their  insolent  depre¬ 
dations  upon  American  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean.  Com¬ 
modore  Decatur  was  immediately  sent  with  a  squadron,  and  on 
June  17th,  1815,  captured  two  Algerian  vessels,  and  on  the 
28th,  appeared  before  Algiers  and  demanded  that  all  Americans 
held  as  captives  should  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  that  all 
destroyed  American  property  should  be  paid  for,  and  that  all 
claims  for  tribute  should  in  future  be  relinquished.  The  Bey  of 
Algiers,  greatly  alarmed,  assented  to  these  demands,  and  signed 
a  Treaty  to  that  effect.  Decatur  also  obtainer  satisfaction 
from  the  rulers  of  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  The  United 
States  was  thus  the  first  power  to  make  successful  effort  to  stop 
the  piratical  outrages  of  the  Barbary  states. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length,  perhaps  at  tiresome 
length,  upon  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  occupation  of 
Spain.  My  reasons  will  appear  in  the  making  of  the  application. 
The  Saracens  who  occupied  Spain  were  made  up  of  Arabs  from 
Arabia,  and  Berbers  or  Moors,  and,  perhaps,  other  desert  Afri¬ 
can  tribes  of  the  North  African  shores,  who  had  been  conquered, 
and  converted  to  Mohammedanism  by  the  Arab  or  Moslem 
invasion.  The  Moslem  occupation  of  Spain  lasted  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  the  occupants  were  largely  of  Berber  or  Moor¬ 
ish  descent.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  native  Spaniards 
largely  intermixed  and  intermarried  with  these  people.  This 
800  years  would  give  opportunity  for  a  large  infusion  of  Ber¬ 
ber  or  Moorish  blood.  The  Arabs  were  a  remarkable  people, 
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and  more  of  them  later.  The  Berbers  or  Moors,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  most  inherently  treacherous  and  cruel  people  of 
whom  we  have  any  account,  and  it  was  with  these  last  that  the 
Spanish  had  become  so  largely  intermixed. 

When  we  see  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  instincts  of  hu¬ 
manity,  we  are  interested  to  ascertain  the  cause.  We  have 
ample  evidence  that  blood  will  tell,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  fully  established  by  1492, 
wherein  in  Spain  alone,  31,912  were  burnt  alive,  17,659  burnt 
in  effigy,  and  291,450  imprisoned,  all  with  loss  of  property, 
was  plainly  attributed  to  this  racial  intermixture,  and  that  the 
cruelties  of  Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1621,  and  those 
of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  in  1635,  were  inspired  by 
this  same  racial  intermixture.  The  disquiet,  vacillating  and 
revolutionary  people  to  the  South  of  us,  our  neighbors  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  and  South  America,  are  descendants  of  these  same 
people,  and  in  their  veins  still  flows  more  or  less  of  this  Berber 
or  Moorish  blood. 

I  just  said,  “The  Arabs  are  a  wonderful  people,  and  more  of 
them  later.'’ 

By  contact  with  Orientals  the  people  of  the  West  became 
civilized.  The  inventions,  and  many  of  the  products  of  the  East 
reached  us  through  the  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  more 
especially,  through  the  Saracens  of  Arabia. 

From  the  Arabians  we  have  buckwheat,  asparagus,  hemp, 
flax,  saffron,  rice,  the  mulberry,  palm,  lemon,  orange,  coffee, 
cotton  and  sugar-cane,  several  of  which  have  become  important 
objects  of  culture  in  the  United  States.  Articles  of  luxury,  as 
linen,  damask,  morocco,  silk  stuffs  embossed  with  gold  and 
silver,  muslin,  gauze,  taffeta,  velvet,  crystal  and  plate  glass, 
sugar,  confectionery  and  syrups.  The  beginning  of  several  of 
our  sciences,  as  algebra,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  and  the  Ara¬ 
bic  figures,  which  the  Arabs  obtained  from  the  Hindoos.  These 
last  were  to  the  exact  sciences  what  alphabetic  letters  were  to 
language.  These  ten  small  figures  took  the  place  of  the  seven 
cumbersome  Roman  letters.  Pope  Sylvester,  while  yet  a  monk, 
saw  these  figures  and  learned  the  use  of  them  from  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  The  Arabs  had  acquired,  and  often  improved,  all  the  in¬ 
ventions,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  the  old  worlds  of  the  East, 
Greece,  Persia,  India  and  China,  and  this  they  have  transmitted 
to  us.  They  also  left  to  Europe  some  of  the  most  imposing 
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architectural  monuments,  as  the  Alhambra  of  Grenada,  the 
Mosque  of  Cordova,  two,  perhaps,  of  the  most  notable  among 
the  many. 

We  will  regard  Spain  as  having  originated  as  a  modern  na¬ 
tion  from  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  1479.  The  people  at  that  time  were  composed  of 
Iberians,  an  ancient  people,  the  origin  of  whom  has  not  been 
determined,  Celts  and  Celtiberians,  Basques,  also  an  ancient 
people  of  undetermined  origin,  but  worthy  of  attention,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  for  the  fact  that  in  religion,  they  produced 
Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier,  Moors  or  Berbers,  a  Hamitic  race,  Franks  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  people,  therefore,  were  largely  of  Celtic,  somewhat 
of  Cymric,  and  largely  again  of  Teutonic  descent,  with  slight 
mixture  of  Semitic  and  Hamitic  blood. 

7th.  Portugal:  This  country  in  early  times,  was  inhabited 
by  Iberians,  Basques,  Celts  and  Celtiberians.  During  these 
early  times,  and  for  several  centuries  of  our  era,  the  history  of 
Portugal  was  similar  to  that  of  Spain  in  general.  Carthagenians 
made  settlements  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  or  even 
earlier.  The  country  came  under  Roman  rule  in  138  B.C.  It 
had  all  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It 
was  successively  conquered  by  Alani,  Suevi,  Vandals  and 
Moors.  In  1095  Portugal  became  independent  as  hereditary 
fief  of  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy.  His  son,  Alfonso  I,  assumed' 
the  title  of  king  in  1139,  and  by  the  aid  of  English  Crusaders, 
conquered  Lisbon,  which  he  made  his  capital.  He  extended  his 
kingdom  southward.  In  1383,  the  house  of  Burgundy  became 
extinct  with  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I,  and  the  crown  passed  to 
his  son,  John  I.  From  this  time  onward  for  160  years,  Portugal 
flourished,  and  aided  and  encouraged  by  Henry  the  Navigator, 
laid  the  foundation  of  colonial  empire  and  over  sea  trade.  In 
the  reign  of  John  II,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  rounded  by 
Diaz.  During  the  reign  of  Manuel  I,  Vasca  de  Gama  discov¬ 
ered  the  sea  route  to  India,  1498,  and  Brazil  was  occupied  in 
1500.  In  1501  Ascension  and  Madagascar  were  discovered; 
Goa,  in  1516,  Malaca  in  1511,  Ormuzad,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1515.  Portugal  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  trade  of  the  East.  In  1550  the  Burgundian  line  be¬ 
came  extinct.  Spain  claimed  the  succession  and  in  1581,  under 
Philip  II,  succeeded  in  this  plan.  Portugal  suffered  through 
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Spain’s  plans  and  wars  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1640  revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  duke  of  Braganza  was  proclaimed  king,  as 
John  IV.  The  war  for  freedom  continued  until  1668,  when 
Spain  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  During  succeeding  reigns  the  power  of  Portugal  declined, 
and  a  heavy  price  had  to  be  paid  to  England  for  her  support 
against  Spain  and  other  foes.  The  famous  Treaty  of  Methuen 
was  made  with  England  in  1703  which  practically  made  Portu¬ 
gal  commercially  dependent  on  England.  Under  Joseph  I,  re¬ 
forms  were  made  by  the  great  minister,  Pombal;  Lisbon  was 
partially  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  1775.  Maria  assumed  the 
throne  and  dismissed  the  distinguished  minister  Pombal.  In 
the  Peninsular  war  against  Napoleon,  Portugal  was  allied  with 
England  and  Spain.  The  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil  in  1816, 
and  when  John  IV  became  king  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  he  re¬ 
mained  in  Brazil,  and  had  Spain  governed  by  Marshall  Brese- 
ford.  This  caused  the  revolution  of  1820,  and  in  1821  a  liberal 
constitution  was  passed,  and  when  John  IV  returned  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  it. 

1  have  gone  beyond  the  time  when  Portugal  became  a  mod¬ 
ern  nation,  which  was  in  1688,  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  origin  of  Brazil  as 
a  kingdom. 

At  the  time  of  Portugal  becoming  a  modem  nation,  she  had 
no  colonies,  and  her  people  were  composed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  of  descendants  of  ancient  Iberians,  Basques,  Celts  and 
Celtiberians,  Suevi,  Alani,  Avars,  Visogoths,  Vandals,  Franks 
and  Germans,  all  being  of  Aryan  descent,  except  the  Alani  and 
Avars,  who  were  of  Tartar  race. 

8th.  Greece:  This  really  belongs  among  the  Balkan 
States,  but  from  its  great  influence  upon  the  history  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  world,  I  will  treat  it  more  especially  in  this  place. 
The  first  Greek  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  come  over  the 
mountains  of  the  north,  that  is  the  Alps  and  the  range  extend¬ 
ing  eastward,  and  were  wanderers,  subsisting  on  their  flocks  and 
herds.  They  came  at  different  times,  with  intervals  between, 
and  as  each  successive  migration  arrived  they  drove  those  who 
had  preceded  them  southward,  and  thus  was  Greece,  the  Islands 
of  the  Aegean,  and  Asia  Minor  peopled  by  them.'  They  called 
themselves  Hellenes.  The  term  Aegean  civilization  refers  to  a 
civilization  and  culture  that  was  developed  among  these  people 
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before  the  existence  of  the  historic  Greeks.  Previous  to  that 
there  was  what  is  designated  the  Minoan  civilization,  taking  its 
name  from  the  title  of  its  kings,  Minos,  as  Pharaoh  was  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Stone  Age  came 
to  a  close  about  3000  B.C.,  and  from  that  time  civilization  and 
culture  gradually  grew  up.  The  Island  of  Crete  was  the  region 
of  this  Minoan  civilization,  and  Cnossus,  its  capital,  the  centre. 
This  civilization  is  thought  to  have  reached  its  height  about 
2000  B.C.,  and  to  have  ended  about  1000  B.C.,  supposedly  by 
incursions  of  barbarian  Greeks.  The  Greeks  came,  supposedly, 
as  I  said,  from  North  of  the  mountains,  and  early  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  came  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  families,  or 
branches,  the  Ionians,  Aeolians  and  Dorians.  The  Dorians 
came  last,  and  drove  the  Ionians  and  Aeolians  into  the  south 
of  Greece,  into  the  Aegean  Islands  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Ton- 
ians  who  largely  located  in  Asia  Minor,  inspired  by  the  more 
civilized  East,  first  developed  Greek  science,  literature  and  art. 
By  700  B.C.  Greek  trade  was  flourishing,  and  many  colonies 
were  founded  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Thrace,  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  Sicily  and  other  lands,  extending  from  the  Cauca¬ 
sus  and  Egypt,  to  Southern  Gaul  and  Spain  on  the  West.  The 
Dorians  occupied  Sparta,  and,  from  the  small  number  of  its 
people,  necessarily  became  a  military  state,  which  finally  be¬ 
came  predatory.  In  431  B.C.,  the  great  Peloponesian  War  be¬ 
gan  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  lasted  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  resulted  in  the  final  victory  of  Sparta.  But  she 
abused  her  advantages,  and  her  allies  turned  against  her,  and 
she  began  to  decline,  while  the  fortunes  of  Athens  began  to  im¬ 
prove.  But  worn  out  by  the  long  struggle  between  the  different 
states,  the  Greeks  of  central  and  southern  Greece,  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  resistance  of  Athens  and 
Thebes,  which  had  now  become  reconciled  to  each  other,  led  by 
the  orator,  Demosthenes,  ended  at  the  battle  of  Cheronea  in 
368  B.C.  All  are  familiar  with  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Philip.  The  Greeks  re¬ 
sented  the  dominion  of  Macedon,  and  this  resentment  led  to 
the  formation  of  confederacies,  the  most  formidable  of  which 
were  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues. 

About  198  B.C.,  the  Romans  began  to  look  eastward,  and 
take  an  interest,  first  in  the  protection  of  Greece  against  the 
Macedonians,  and  finally  to  govern  them  in  her  own  interest. 
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Eventually  it  became  necessary  to  subdue  them,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Corinth  ended  Greek  independence.  Greece,  from 
this  time  was  subjected  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  people  sur¬ 
rounded  by  constantly  warring  nations.  In  395  Greece  was 
ravaged  by  the  Goths.  In  747  a  great  pestilence  swept  the 
country  and  depopulated  many  parts  of  it.  In  1018  the  Bul¬ 
garians  attacked  the  country,  but  were  finally  defeated  and 
driven  back.  Mohammed  II  made  himself  master  of  Greece  in 
1453,  and  almost  all  Greece  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  by  the  year  1669,  and  thus  remained  until  1821.  In 
that  year  the  war  of  Greek  independence  broke  out.  It  was  in 
this  war  that  Lord  Byron  became  interested,  contributed  money 
for  its  support,  and  died  at  Missolongi  on  his  way  to  join  the 
Greek  forces. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  Greeks  in  Greece,  but  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  modern  inhabitants  of  that  coun¬ 
try  are  descendants  of  three  races,  Greeks,  Thracians  and  Illy¬ 
rians.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  made  up,  it  is  supposed,  of 
original  Mediterranean  brunettes,  purest  in  Crete;  dark  sallow 
Alpine  highlanders,  typically  represented  by  the  Albanians; 
and  scanty  remains  of  a  tall,  fair,  or  ruddy  race,  remains  of 
northern  invasions,  Thraco-Phrygians.  Practically  all  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  tribes  were  of  Aryan  descent,  as  has  been  shown  in 
previous  chapters  of  this  writing.  The  considerable  predomi¬ 
nance  of  Albanian  blood  chiefly  distinquishes  the  modem  from 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

9th.  Italy:  The  early  history  of  Italy  is  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Roman  people  has  been  pretty 
fully  given  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Celts.  The  Original  Roman 
people  included  Sabines,  Etruscans,  Latins,  Ligurians,  and  later 
Celts,  Cymri,  Teutons  and  numerous  others.  For  64  years  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  they  ruled  Italy.  First,  under  Odoa- 
cer,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  who  in  476  became  king  of  Italy. 
But  his  reign  did  not  last  long,  for  in  488  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  East  Goths,  was  ordered  by  Zeno,  Emperor  of  the  East,  to 
subdue  Italy,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  493  A.D.  Under 
Justinian,  by  now  Emperor  of  the  East,  Italy  wras  invaded,  and 
after  a  struggle  of  several  years,  the  Gothic  king  was  finally 
deposed  in  553.  In  568  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  came  down 
the  valley  of  the  Po;  established  themselves  there,  their  king, 
Albion,  making  Pavia  his  capital.  The  Pope  alarmed  at  this 
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new  and  unfriendly  power,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Franks.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  disaster  for  Italy,  that  is,  the 
calling  in  foreign  aid.  The  result  was  a  firm  alliance  between 
the  Franks  and  the  Papacy,  and  the  “Donation  of  Pepin,”  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  beginning  of  the  temporal  possessions  and 
power  of  the  Papacy.  Eight  kings  in  the  line  of  Charlemagne 
ruled  in  Italy  until  887,  followed  by  Italians  until  961.  Otto  I. 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  and  Emperor  of  Rome  in  962,  and 
for  two  centuries  the  right  to  the  crown  of  the  Roman  Empire 
belonged  to  the  German  kings.  There  was  no  Italian  kingdom, 
except  in  name,  and  with  her  foreign  Emperors,  who  lived  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps,  the  country  was  left  without  an  efficient  head. 
The  struggle  between  the  cities,  and  between  the  Counts  for 
supremacy,  and  that  between  the  Popes  and  Emperors,  the 
Guelphs  being  supporters  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Ghibbelines,  of 
the  Emperors,  continued  to  distract  the  country  for  many  years, 
during  which  time  the  control  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors 
over  Italy  was  very  slightly  recognized.  The  conditions  which 
Italy  maintained,  until  it  finally  became  united,  began  to  take 
shape.  City  life,  which  was  destined  to  become  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  Italian  life,  began  to  develop,  Milan  being  the 
most  prominent  in  the  beginning.  Pope  Gregory  VII,  in  1703, 
began  a  two-fold  effort;  to  reform  the  Church  and  to  enforce 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  and  second,  to  deprive  secular 
princes  of  any  control  over  the  Church,  particularly  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  benefices,  which  led  to  a  long  controversy.  This 
century  also  saw  the  advent  of  Norman  power  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  Greek,  Lombard  and  Saracen  were  con¬ 
tending  for  power.  The  Normans  first  landed  in  Apulia  in 
1017 ;  and  William  of  Hauteville,  in  1029,  became  Count.  1060 
to  1090  were  spent  in  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  title  of 
king  of  Sicily  was  secured  in  1130.  During  this  time  the  Com¬ 
munes  of  the  North  became  more  and  more  important.  The 
fourteenth  century  was  the  culmination  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  year  1300  was  the  date  of  the  vision  of  Dante.  In  1278 
the  Pope  was  recognized  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  his  power 
over  Rome  established.  But  in  spite  of  this  each  Italian  city 
was  distracted  by  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions.  This  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  strong  reign  of  Frederick  I,  a  strong  ruler, 
and  Frederick  IT,  a  weak  one.  The  contest  between  the  Pope 
and  secular  rulers  culminated  with  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
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of  France,  who  attempted  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  clergy,  which 
the  Pope,  then  Boniface  VIII,  directed  them  not  to  pay,  and 
sent  a  legate  to  Philip,  with  the  view  of  compromising  in  some 
way.  Philip  threw  the  legate  into  prison,  and  summoned  the 
three  estates  of  France,  to  which  Boniface  replied  with  a  Bull. 
This  Philip  caused  to  be  burned,  and  was  then  met  by  excommu¬ 
nication.  Philip  went  to  Rome,  and  had  the  Pope  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  but  Boniface  soon  died,  and  Benedict  IX  was 
elected  Pope,  but  died  suddenly  after  a  month,  the  result,  it  has 
been  suspicioned,  of  the  machinations  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
now  resolved  that  the  next  pope  should  be  a  Frenchman.  By 
bribery,  it  is  said,  he  secured  the  election  of  Bertrand  de  Goth, 
Archbishop  of  Bordeau,  who  established  his  residence  at  Avig¬ 
non  where  it  remained  for  the  next  seventy-two  years,  and  this 
period  is  known  as  the  “Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Papacy.” 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Italy  was  divided 
principally  among  live  powers;  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  the  Republics  of  Florence  and  Venice,  and  the 
Papacy;  the  Medici  family  flourished;  the  Papacy  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome;  and  Florence  as  a  republic  acknowledged  the 
influence  of  Savanarola,  and  was  more  or  less  regenerated  by  it. 
The  sixteenth  century  was  the  most  unfortunate  in  Italian  his¬ 
tory.  The  contest  between  Charles  V.,  and  Francis  I.,  filled  the 
land  with  foreign  armies.  During  this  period  the  Papacy  was 
strengthened  by  the  founding  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  with  accessions  to  papal 
territory.  After  each  of  three  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Italy  was  divided  and  re-arranged.  Napoleon  entered  Italy  in 
1796,  reconquered  it  at  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800,  and  on 
May  26th,  1805,  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan.  The  iron 
crown  of  Charlemagne  being  brought  forward  for  the  occasion, 
Napoleon  placed  it  cn  his  own  head.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815  restored  Italy  to  its  former  state.  In  1848  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  with  Mazini  and  his  party  at  its  head,  caused  the  Pope  to 
become  a  fugitive,  but  the  French  armies,  and  the  Pope  and 
other  petty  sovereigns  of  Italy  returned,  and  the  revolution 
proved  a  failure.  But  Victor  Immanuel,  Cavour  and  Gara- 
baldi  were  preparing  for  the  struggle  which  they  felt  was  sure 
to  come.  Cavour  made  terms  with  Louis  Napoleon  III.  and 
Italian  and  French  troops,  by  the  victories  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino,  drove  the  Austrians  eastward.  In  1861  the  first  Italian 
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Parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Immanuel  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  Venice  was  united  in  1866,  and  on  September 
20th,  1870,  Victor  Immanuel  entered  Rome,  and  a  United  Italy 
finally  became  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Pope  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  Vatican,  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
Lateran  palace,  the  Castle  of  Gondolpho,  and  was  given  an  in¬ 
come  of  $750,000,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

From  what  we  have  learned  of  Italy,  it  will  be  perceived  how 
difficult  it  is  to  determine  the  racial  composition  of  its  people. 
They  were  produced  in  the  great  “melting  pot”  of  the  nations, 
and  of  the  races.  They  are  Aryans,  with  a  preponderance  of 
Celtic  blood,  and,  in  the  order  following,  from  perceptible  to 
almost  imperceptible  amounts  of  Cymric,  Teutonic  and  Slav¬ 
onic  blood. 

10th.  Switzerland:  The  first  people  of  Switzerland  of 
whom  we  have  any  account  were  the  Helvetii  of  the  northwest 
and  the  Rhaeti  on  the  southeast,  both  of  which  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans.  Subsequently  Burgundians,  Allemani  and 
Goths  settled  in  parts  of  the  country.  The  country  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
During  the  12th  century  civil  wars  broke  out  during  which  time 
many  of  the  towns  secured  special  charters  and  privileges.  The 
Emperor  Albert,  of  Austria,  infringed  upon  some  of  the  rights 
of  Switzerland,  which  caused  the  men  of  the  forest  cantons  to 
begin  war  against  Austria  in  1307,  which  gained  them  their 
independence  of  Austria  in  1315.  During  this  time  Albert  was 
trying  to  annex  the  Waldstadte,  and  was  represented  there  by 
his  bailiff,  Gesler,  who  among  other  acts  of  tyranny,  placed  the 
ducal  hat  of  Austria  on  top  of  a  high  pole  in  the  market  place  of 
Altdorf,  and  ordered  that  no  one  should  pass  without  uncover¬ 
ing  his  head.  William  Tell  and  his  little  boy  passed  without 
taking  notice  of  the  hat,  and  were  dragged  before  Gesler.  Know¬ 
ing  Tell’s  reputation  as  a  crossbowman,  Gesler  ordered  him  to 
shoot  an  apple  off  his  son’s  head,  and  told  him  that  if  he  missed 
it  he  should  die.  To  the  wonder  of  all  Tell  hit  the  apple  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  boy.  But  Gesler  noticed  a  second  arrow  in 
Tell’s  girdle,  and  asked  him  what  it  was  for.  “To  have  shot 
you  had  I  killed  my  boy,”  replied  Tell;  whereupon  he  was 
seized,  but  escaped  on  his  way  to  prison,  and  soon  afterward,  he 
shot  Gesler  through  the  heart. 

A  league  of  eight  cantons  was  formed  in  1352,  which  was 
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followed  by  war  again  with  Austria,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  Swiss  victory  of  Sempach.  Argau  and  Thurgau  were  taken 
from  Austria  in  1415,  and  Ticino,  across  the  Alps,  was  acquired 
three  years  later.  In  14  76,  the  battles  of  Morat  and  Granson 
were  won  from  Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  Emperor,  Maxamilian 
was  defeated  in  six  different  engagements  in  1499.  In  1474  a 
Treaty  was  made  by  which  the  Habsburgs,  by  the  “Everlasting 
Compact/’  released  all  feudal  rights  over  the  Swiss  league. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  cantons  had  increased  to  eight.  In 
1511,  Appenzell  obtained  full  membership,  and  in  1412,  St. 
Gall.  But  now  disputes  began  to  arise  between  the  confederated 
states,  or  cantons,  and  Zurich  began  a  contest  and  called  in 
Austrian  assistance.  An  alliance  was  made  with  France  in 
1452,  and  in  1458  war  broke  out  between  the  confederates  and 
the  Empire.  In  1474  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  Rhine  cities,  the  confederates  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
against  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  Charles 
was  defeated,  and  the  confederate  victories  greatly  increased 
the  prestige  of  the  cantons.  Relations  were  still  undermined, 
but  there  was  no  further  interference.  The  new  members  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  Solothurn  in  1481,  Basel  and  Schauf- 
housen  in  1501,  so  the  members  were  now  thirteen.  The  Swiss 
Confederation  extended  its  influence  south  of  the  Alps  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Reformation  had  an  important  influence  upon  Swiss  his¬ 
tory.  Ulrich  Zwigli  was  both  of  political  and  religious  impor¬ 
tance,  and  he  attracted  attention  to  Zurich,  which  rose  to  im¬ 
portance.  From  Zwigli ’s  time  onwards  Switzerland  was  relig¬ 
iously  divided,  and  more  or  less  disturbance  resulted,  but  in 
1529  it  was  agreed  that  each  canton  should  choose  its  own 
faith.  Bern  won  in  trouble  with  Vaud,  and  Geneva  came  under 
the  political  and  religious  influence  of  John  Calvin.  During  the 
Counter-Reformation  some  portions  of  the  country  was  won 
back  to  Catholicism.  .  .  .  The  Counter  Reformation,  which 
was  instituted  and  given  shape  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  1 545- 
1563,  had  for  its  object  the  restoring  of  the  Ancient  Faith  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  result,  among  other  things,  was  the 
extension  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  final  decree  of  Papal  In¬ 
fallibility  at  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  .  .  . 

Switzerland  maintained  neutrality  during  the  “Thirty  Years 
War,”  which  was  the  result  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  the 
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Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  its  independence  of  all  Imperial 
authority  was  provided  for.  From  this  time  to  the  year  1798 
three  important  historical  facts  are  prominent:  1st.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  French  influence  which  stood  in  reference  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  almost  as  the  Empire  had  formerly  done.  French 
Revolutionary  ideas  were  reflected  in  Switzerland.  2nd.  French 
troops  entered  the  country,  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the 
Helvetic  Republic  was  established  in  1798,  with  the  capital  at 
Lucerne.  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  at  this  time.  But  the 
French  government  was  arbitrary,  and  there  was  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  so  that  a  new  Constitution  was  imposed  by  Napoleon  in 
1903.  But  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  changed  everything. 
3d.  At  the  instigation  of  Austria  the  Swiss  Diet  abolished  the 
Constitution.  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1815,  in 
which  subject  territories  and  class  distinctions  were  abolished, 
and  each  canton,  now  amounting  to  twenty-two,  obtained  prac¬ 
tical  autonomy,  and  at  the  same  time,  freedom  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  France.  But  the  French  Revolution  had  its  effects 
in  disturbing  settled  conditions,  and  quarrels  between  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  the  Radicals,  as  the  more  extreme  Protes¬ 
tants  were  called,  were  frequent.  It  began  to  be  realized  that 
the  constitution  would  have  to  be  again  revised,  and  this  was 
finally  accomplished  in  1848.  Under  this  all  Christian  denomi¬ 
nations  were  tolerated,  but  members  of  any  of  the  religious 
orders  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  Confederation. 

The  Swiss  people,  as  those  I  have  previously  treated,  are 
very  complex.  They  are  descended  from  the  original  Helvetii 
and  Rhaeti,  whose  racial  descent  has  never  been  clearly  settled, 
Burgundians,  Allemani  and  Goths,  who  were  of  Aryan  descent, 
and,  as  in  the  case  with  neighboring  nations,  Celts,  with  sup¬ 
posedly,  some  slight  mixture  of  Cymric,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
blood. 

11th.  Austria-Hungary:  Austria  was  founded  as  a  small 
outpost  by  Charlemagne  in  796.  It  subsequently  became  a 
Duchy,  and,  since  1282  has  been  rifled  by  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  This  house  held  the  throne  of  the  German  Empire  most 
of  the  time  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Hapsburgs  obtained  the  throne  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Bohemia,  and  Austria  became  a  European  State.  In 
1804  Francis  I,  declared  himself  Emperor  of  Austria.  Austria 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In  the  six- 
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teenth  century  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  against 
the  advance  of  the  Turks.  It  took  the  lead  in  the  “Thirty  Years 
War,”  and  was  the  cause  of  the  “War  of  the  Spanish  Succes¬ 
sion.”  Under  Maria  Theresa  it  was  an  important  European 
power,  and  under  Francis  I  it  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  “Battle  of 
the  Nations,”  Austria's  general,  Schwartzenberg,  was  general¬ 
issimo  of  the  allied  armies,  which  defeated  Napoleon,  and 
which  defeat  was  the  beginning  of  his  downfall. 

The  country  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  pre-historic 
times  by  Celtic  tribes,  of  whom  the  Taurisci  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  later  Norici,  with  whom  Rome  came  in  conflict  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ.  Other  inhabitants  were  Ger¬ 
man  tribes  from  the  North.  Among  these  were  the  Cimbri  and 
other  Teutonic  tribes  who  wrere  defeated  by  the  Roman,  Mar¬ 
ius  in  101  B.C.  Subsequently  Caesar,  Octavianus,  and  Drusus 
conducted  campaigns.  During  the  days  of  the  decline  of  Rome 
various  barbarian  tribes  appeared;  Goths  and  Franks  in  the  3d 
century;  Huns  in  the  4th,  and  Avars  had  established  them¬ 
selves  here  by  the  6th  century,  and  remained  until  subdued  by 
the  Franks  under  Charlemagne  about  the  close  of  the  8th  cen¬ 
tury.  Charlemagne  established  the  Margravate  of  Austria,  and 
sent  Frankish  colonists  there.  A  century  later  Magyrs  invaded 
Hungary  and  put  an  end  to  Frankish  influence  there.  These 
were  in  turn  defeated  by  Otto  I,  a  German  king,  who  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  Margravate.  After  many  disputes  and  much  disorder, 
Rudolph’s  sons  ruled  Austria,  and  Albert  V,  a  descendant, 
added  Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  his  dominions  by  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Emperor  Sigismund,  king  of  these 
countries.  Passing  over  some  time.  Maximilian  ascended  the 
throne;  he  had  already  acquired  the  Netherlands  by  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  had  been  elected  Roman  king 
during  his  father’s  lifetime.  The  Reformation  began  in  this 
reign  and  continued  through  that  of  his  grandson,  Charles  V, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1519  as  archduke  of  Austria  and  as  Em¬ 
peror.  He  attempted  to  establish  Roman  Catholicism,  and  was 
the  most  powerful  ruler  in  Europe,  having  also  the  Netherlands 
and  Spain  in  his  dominions.  He  later  adopted  a  policy  of  toler¬ 
ation  towards  the  Reformation,  as  did  Maximilian  II,  his  son. 
Maximilian  II  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rudolph  II,  who  tried 
to  put  down  Protestantism,  which  led  to  open  rebellion  in  many 
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places.  In  his  reign  also,  the  Turks  under  Sultans  Amurath 
and  Mohammed  invaded  Hungary,  supporting  rebels  there  and 
practically  established  independence.  At  Rudolph’s  death  jn 
1612,  Matthias  secured  the  imperial  crown,  and  being  childless, 
he  entailed  his  crown  upon  his  cousin  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  who 
afterwards  became  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
Protestants,  however,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  rejected  him 
and  chose  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  of  Saxony,  as  king,  which 
resulted  in  the  “Thirty  Years  War.”  The  forces  of  Frederick 
of  Saxony  were  defeated,  and  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  later  Em¬ 
peror,  reinstated  in  Bohemia.  The  war  now  assumed  a  Euro¬ 
pean  character,  the  Protestants  being  supported  by  Denmark. 
Ferdinand,  for  whom  Wallenstein  had  raised  a  large  army,  was 
established  in  his  dominions  by  1629.  He  extirpated  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  restored  Catholicism.  He  was  now  opposed  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  later  by  John  George  of 
Saxony,  and  the  combined  armies  defeated  Ferdinand  at  Brit- 
tenfield  in  1631,  and  at  Lutzen  in  1632.  In  1634  the  Emperor’s 
son,  Ferdinand,  defeated  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  Ferdinand  II  in  1637.  War  continued 
many  years  as  a  struggle  of  Sweden  and  France  against  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Spain,  which  was  only  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1648,  by  which  Calvinism,  and  Protestantism  secured 
freedom  of  religious  worship. 

Ferdinand  III,  was  succeeded  in  1657  by  his  son,  Leopold  I, 
who  persecuted  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  which  indirectly 
resulted  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  from  whom  he  gained  Transyl¬ 
vania,  most  of  Hungary,  part  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699.  Leopold  died  in  1704,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph  I,  who  made  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
for  Italy  with  France.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles 
VI,  Emperor  of  Germany.  This  Charles  experienced  the  usual 
vicissitudes  of  his  position  and  time.  Among  other  things  he 
issued  the  “Pragmatic  Sanction,”  a  solemn  decree  making  the 
female  line  eligible  for  the  crown,  with  the  object  of  settling 
his  dominions  on  his  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa. 
This  sanction  was  guaranteed  by  both  Prussia  and  France. 
Others  claimed  the  succession,  and  the  result  was  the  “War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.”  Maria  Theresa,  though  patriotic 
and  gifted,  was  young,  but  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she  made 
an  appeal  to  the  chivalrous  faithfulness  of  her  Hungarian  sub- 
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jects,  and  this,  with  her  own  courage  and  energy  saved  the  day 
and  the  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which 
Maria  Theresa  lost  territory  to  Prussia,  Spain  and  Sardinia, 
but  her  rights  were  recognized,  as  was  also  those  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Francis,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  crowned  Em¬ 
peror  as  Francis  I.  Francis  I  died  in  1835,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  popular 
risings,  and  the  national  movement  in  Hungary  under  Kussoth 
and  others  was  started.  The  Revolution  of  1848  forced  the 
Emperor  to  grant  power  to  the  Diet  to  establish  a  constitutional 
government,  with  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Czechs 
were  enfranchised  Meanwhile  insurrections  commenced  in 
Lombardy,  and  all  Austria  armed  to  secure  independence. 
Francis  I  fled  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  Francis  Joseph,  whose 
reign  extended  to  our  own  time. 

Owing  to  the  ceasless  changes  and  vicissitudes,  I  have  not 
indicated  at  what  date  Austria-Hungary  became  a  modern  na¬ 
tion.  Whatever  date  we  may  adopt  we  will  find  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  composition  of  the  people.  About  all  the  changes 
in  any  of  these  Eastern  European  countries  has  been  from  im¬ 
migration  from  one  to  the  other,  with,  perhaps,  in  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  more  of  the  peoples  from  still  east  of  them.  They  are 
mostly  descendants  of  Germans,  and  Slavs,  with  some  Tartar 
blood,  but  are  principally  descendants  of  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race. 

12th.  Russia:  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  more 
than  very  briefly  refer  to  the  history  of  Russia,  as  that,  for  our 
present  purpose,  was  sufficiently  given  in  the  Chapter  “The 
Slavs  or  Slavonians.”  Relics  of  Paleo-lithic,  Neo-lithic  and 
Branze  ages  have  been  found  in  Russia,  and  especially,  relics 
of  Lake  Dwellers.  Turkish  and  Finnish  stock  from  the  far 
East  had  long  been  established,  when,  it  is  estimated,  about  the 
eighth  century  Slavonic  tribes  from  the  Elbe  and  Danube  re¬ 
gions  migrated  north  and  south.  The  Fins  were  forced  into 
Finland  and  Esthonis,  and  the  Turks  southward  and  eastward. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Slavs  became 
mixed  with  these  races.  The  Russian  tribes,  the  Little,  and 
Great,  and  the  White  Russians,  it  is  supposed,  were  the  first  in 
the  Slavonic  invasions,  and  filled  the  eastern  part  of  what  is 
now  European  Russia.  The  Huns,  Czechs,  Poles,  and  possibly 
others,  were  driven  by  Russian  pressure  west  and  south.  The 
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Russians,  were  at  this  time,  a  pastoral  people,  congregated  into 
gentes,  or  clans,  winch  it  is  believed  were  ordinarily  Matriar¬ 
chal,  that  is,  ruled  by  the  mother,  or  in  the  female  line.  Russia 
is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  inhabited  by  Slavs.  Norman 
warriors  commonly  passed  through  their  country  on  the  way  to 
take  service  with  the  Eastern  Emperors  at  Byzantium,  and 
some  of  these  were  asked  to  assist  the  Slavs  against  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  one  of  them,  Ruric,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  settled 
there,  and  in  762  A.D.  Ruric  was  made  ruler  of  the  country, 
as  was  explained  in  a  previous  chapter. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  other  modern  nations,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  when  Russia  became  a  modern  nation.  Ivan 
I,  in  1325,  made  Moscow  his  residence,  built  the  Kremlin,  and 
was  recognized  as  the  chief  prince.  His  grandson,  Dimitri  Don- 
skoi,  who  reigned  from  1359  to  1389,  made  the  first  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Mongol  yoke,  and  won  the  battle  of  Kulikovo  in 
1380.  The  Khan,  however,  again  invaded,  attacked,  and  burned 
Moscow,  and  Dimitri  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  Vassili  I,  and  Vas- 
sili  II,  occupied  themselves  with  strengthening  their  control 
over  Russia.  But  Ivan  III,  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  1462 
to  1505,  finally  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  Khan’s  authority. 
He  conquered  and  sacked  Novgorod,  defeated  the  Khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde  when  he  came  with  an  army  to  demand  tribute, 
and  forced  him  to  retreat.  Ivan  III,  called  himself  “Hospodor” 
of  all  Russia,  and  his  son,  Vassili  III,  assumed  title  of  Czar  in 
1533.  He  annexed  the  provinces  of  Smolensk,  Ryazan,  Nov¬ 
gorod,  Syeversk  and  Pshof,  thus  uniting  all  Russia.  His  mother, 
niece  of  Constantine  Paleologus,  the  last  Greek  Emperor,  in¬ 
troduced  into  Russia  the  autocratic  usages  which  have  since 
characterized  the  Russian  Monarchy.  Plis  son,  who  succeeded 
him,  is  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible.  He  established  the  strong¬ 
est  despotism  in  Europe.  He  made  cities  and  provinces  scenes 
of  wholesale  massacre.  He  conquered  Kazan,  Astrakan  and 
Siberia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fedor,  his  son,  in  1610,  which 
ended  Ruric’s  line.  The  strife  caused  by  numerous  pretenders 
was  ended  by  the  election  of  Mikhael  Romanov.  Thus  was  es¬ 
tablished  the  House  of  Romanov  in  1613.  The  house  of  Ro¬ 
manov  ruled  until  1762,  when  that  of  Romanov-Holstein  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

I  presume  that  the  accession  of  the  hduse  of  Romanov  would 
be  the  proper  date  from  which  to  estimate  the  beginning  of 
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Russia  as  a  modem  nation.  At  that  time,  as  throughout  its 
whole  history,  it  has  had  the  greatest  variety  of  different  na¬ 
tionalities  and  peoples,  presumably,  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  an  enumeration  of  them  would  be  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  peoples  and  races  found  in  eastern  Europe  and  western 
Asia. 

13th.  Poland:  In  ancient  times  Poland  was  inhabited  by 
numerous  Slavonic  tribes,  among  which  were  the  Polini,  from 
which  it  took  its  name.  The  first  reliable  account  we  have  of 
this  country  is  during  the  reign  of  Meiczyslaw.  He  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  Poland  became  a  political  power 
under  the  Suzerainty  of  Otho  III,  Emperor.  His  death  in  992 
was  followed  by  disorders,  which  were  settled  by  his  son,  Boles- 
las,  under  whom  the  country  became  a  united  state.  He  gener¬ 
ally  enlarged  his  dominions,  and  was  recognized  as  king  by 
Emperor  Otho  III.  His  death  in  1025  was  followed  by  dis¬ 
orders,  which  ended  with  the  accession  of  his  grandson,  Casi- 
mir  in  1040.  He  invited  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  to  set¬ 
tle  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Boleslas  II, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant  reign  regained  Silesia  and  other 
provinces  which  had  been  lost  in  the  years  following  the  death 
of  Boleslas  I.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  Stanislas,  Bishop  of  Cra¬ 
cow,  whom  he  killed,  for  which  Gregory  VII  imposed  the  papal 
interdict  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  upon 
which  he  fled  to  Hungary,  and  soon  died.  Under  Boleslas  III, 
1102-1125,  the  Prussians  were  defeated  and  Pomerania  added 
to  the  kindgom.  He  encouraged  Christianity.  After  his  death 
Silesia  was  practically  taken  from  Poland  in  the  division  of  his 
dominions  between  his  sons.  But  under  Casimir  II,  1177  to 
1194,  all  the  various  parts,  except  Silesia  were  re-united,  and 
a  constitution  was  adopted.  He  died  in  1194,  and  the  succes¬ 
sion  was  disputed,  and  the  country  again  divided,  when  Pom¬ 
erania  established  its  independence.  War  now  broke  out  against 
the  Prussians,  and  later  against  the  Teutonic  knights,  who 
seized  territories  in  Lithuania  and  Podalchia  and  settled  there. 
In  1241  the  Mongols  invaded  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Poles  at  Leignitz,  but  soon  retired.  Several  regions  were 
transferred  to  Brandenburg  during  this  time,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Boleslas  V,  1247-1279,  numbers  of  Germans  and  Jews  lo¬ 
cated  in  Poland.  Under  Ladislas  I,  Poland  was  again  united, 
and  the  kingly  title  revived.  Ladislas  was  succeeded  by  his 
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son,  Casimir  III,  who  introduced  further  reforms,  and  the 
country  became  a  prosperous  and  powerful  state.  Wars  were 
conducted  against  Tartars,  Lithuanians,  and  Walachians,  and 
Galicia  was  annexed  to  Poland,  except  that  all  claims  to  Silesia 
were  renounced.  With  the  death  of  Casimir  in  1370,  the  Piast 
dynasty  ended,  after  having  governed  for  over  five  centuries. 
His  nephew,  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary,  succeeded  him,  and 
died  in  1382  without  male  issue,  and  his  daughter,  Jadwiga, 
succeeded  him,  becoming  Queen  in  1383,  and  in  1386  married 
Jageillen,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  thus  uniting  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  and  founding  the  Jageillen  dynasty.  Jageillen 
reigned  as  Ladislas  II,  and  was  succeeded  in  1384  by  his  son, 
Ladislas  III,  who  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  throne,  and 
was  killed  at  Varna.  Casimir  IV  then  became  king,  again  unit¬ 
ing  Lithuania  and  Poland  and.  obtained  West  Prussia  and  suz- 
eranity  over  Prussia  proper  from  the  Teutonic  knights.  After 
his  death  in  1482,  three  of  his  sons  reigned.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Polish  Diet  was  becoming  more  and  more  powerful,  and 
Lithuania  more  firmly  united  to  Poland. 

Under  Sigismund  II,  1506  to  1572,  Poland  reached  its  zenith; 
Walachia  was  defeated,  and  suzerainty  over  Moldavia  acquired. 
During  the  next  several  reigns  or  until  about  1722  Polish 
strength  and  prestige  gradually  declined,  as  was  evidenced  by 
her  dependence  upon  Russia,  which  later  helped  lead  to  her 
destruction.  In  1733  Augustus  III,  secured  the  throne  through 
Russian  influence,  which  influence  further  increased  during  his 
reign.  Augustus  III  was  succeeded  by  Stanislas  Augustus  Poi- 
natowski  in  1764,  and  various  reforms,  which  had  been  effected, 
were  repealed  through  Russian  influence.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
insurrection  known  as  the  Confederacy  of  the  Bar,  which  was 
unsuccessfully  directed  in  1768.  As  a  result  of  the  disorders  in 
1772  occurred  the  First  Partition  of  Poland  between  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1788-91,  the  Diet  made  great  effort  to 
reform  the  constitution  and  make  monarchy  hereditary.  Rus¬ 
sia  interfered,  and  was  joined  by  Prussia  in  invading  Poland, 
and  a  Second  Partition  was  made  in  1793.  The  Poles,  under 
Koskiusco,  rose  in  rebellion  in  1794,  and  the  invaders  were  at 
first  defeated,  but  being  joined  by  Austria,  the  Poles  were  de¬ 
feated,  Warsaw  captured,  and  by  the  Third  Partition  in  1795, 
the  remainder  of  the  country  was  divided  among  the  three  pow¬ 
ers,  and  Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  State.  In 
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1807  and  1809,  after  his  wars  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  Napo¬ 
leon  re-united  most  of  ethnic  Poland  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  In  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  most  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  formed  into  the  so  called  Congress 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  to  be  ruled  by  the  Tsar  as  an  independent 
State.  But  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Polish  people,  and 
national  risings  took  place.  After  the  revolution  of  1863,  the 
Congress-Kingdom  was  deprived  of  its  separate  government. 

In  the  World  War  of  1914-1918,  the  partitioning  powers  were 
arrayed  against  each  other.  This  gave  Poland  her  opportunity. 
After  much  negotiating  at  the  Paris  Peace  Congress,  it  was 
agreed  and  provided  that  the  territories  indisputably  inhabited 
by  Polish  people  should  be  included  in  the  new  Poland,  with 
an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

Now  at  what  time  shall  we  conclude  that  Poland  became  a 
modern  nation?  She  had  attained  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  but  in  1794  disappeared  from 
history.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  Poland  was  re-born. 

In  regard -to  the  racial  composition  of  Poland,  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  that  of  the  nations  surrounding  it.  To  the 
ancient  Polini,  and  other  ancient  races,  there  were  added  de¬ 
scendants  of  all  the  races  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
with  Poland,  as  with  its  more  eastern  neighboring  states,  a 
slight  infusion  of  Mongolian  blood. 

14th.  The  Balkan  States:  These  take  their  name  from  the 
Balkan  mountains,  which  run  east  and  west  partly  across  the 
peninsula,  then  turning  north,  are  cut  by  the  Danube,  forming 
the  famous  “Iron  Gates”  of  that  River. 

The  relation  of  these  States  to  Turkey  has  constituted  the 
long  puzzling  and  troublesome  “Eastern  Question.”  The  self¬ 
ishness,  and  rivalries,  and  jealousies  of  the  European  powers, 
each  being  afraid  to  permit  the  other  to  act  for  fear  that  any 
action  might  secure  to  the  actor  some  advantage,  gave  Turkey 
a  free  hand  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  people  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  inflict  upon  them  the  most  horrid  cruelties  and 
butcheries  throughout  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

These  previous  to  the  World  War,  and  at  one  time  and  an¬ 
other,  included  nine  different  States,  exclusive  of  Greece,  which 
on  account  of  its  superior  interest  in  connection  with  ancient 
history,  has  been  treated  separately  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
chapter.  These  States  have  been  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Monte- 
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negro,  Albania,  Servia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Walachia,  Mol¬ 
davia,  and  East  Rumelia. 

The  whole  Balkan  peninsula  was  under  Turkish  rule  from  the 
14th  to  the  19th  centuries.  Slavs  settled  in  Bosnia  in  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  and  for  a  time  maintained  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  Turks  subdued  Bosnia  in  1463,  and  Herzegovina  in 
1483.  Under  Turkish  rule,  the  natives,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  people  of  all  the  Balkan  States,  were  cruelly  oppressed. 
Christians  were  constantly  persecuted;  murder  was  considered 
no  crime;  robbery  and  brigandage  were  recognized  professions. 
Revolts  took  place  in  1849,  and  in  1875.  By  Treaty  of  Berlin 
in  1878.  these  two  provinces  were  put  under  the  administration 
of  Austro-Hungary,  and  in  1908,  were  annexed  to  that  Empire. 

Montenegro  was  a  dependent  upon  Servia  from  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century  until  the  defeat  of  that  country  by  the 
Turks.  In  1697  Montenegro  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
which  finally  ended  in  1878  in  the  defeat  of  Turkey,  and  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  powTers  of  Montenegrin  independence. 

Albania:  The  ancient  territory  of  Illyria  and  Epirus  are 
now  included  in  the  territory  of  Albania,  and  all  were  provinces 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Early  in  the  15th  century  when 
Turkish  aggressions  began,  Albania  maintained  determined  re- 
sistence,  and  under  its  great  leader,  Skender  Bay,  defeated 
Turkish  armies  in  many  engagements.  Revolts  continually 
took  place  against  Turkey,  and  after  the  Balkan  war  of  1913, 
the  great  powers  guaranteed  autonomy  to  Albania. 

Servia:  The  Servians  came  from  the  slopes  of  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountains  to  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  639 
A.D.,  and  soon  accepted  Christianity.  They,  led  by  their  feudal 
lords,  withstood  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Rascian  dynasty  was  founded  in  1159.  Its  greatest  prince  was 
Stephen  Dushan,  1336-1356,  who  conquered  Bulgaria,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Albania,  and  thought  of  uniting  Servia,  Bulgaria  and 
Byzantium  into  a  power  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Turks, 
but  died  before  anything  was  accomplished,  and  left  a  weak 
son.  This  son  lost  two  battles  to  the  Turks,  that  on  the  Mar- 
itza,  and  that  of  the  Field  of  the  Black-birds,  and  Servia  lost 
its  independence.  Turkish  cruelties  blotted  out  many  of  the 
chief  families,  200,000  people  being  carried  off  as  slaves,  while 
the  boys  were  forced  every  seven  years  to  become  Moslems  and 
Janizaries,  Turkish  soldiers.  Wars  continued,  and  in  1809  and 
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1810,  the  Turks  were  beaten  off  by  the  help  of  the  Russians, 
with  the  condition  that  Turkey  should  garrison  the  country,  and 
the  Servians  be  free  to  manage  their  home  affairs.  But  the 
Treaty  was  violated  by  the  Turks,  and  wars  continued  for  the 
300  years  of  Turkish  rule.  Milan  I  took  part  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  whereby  Servia  gained  her  independence,  and 
Milan  was  crowned  king  in  1889. 

Roumania  was  composed  of  the  two  principalities  of  Wala¬ 
chia  and  Moldavia.  A  new  feature  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1864,  that  is,  the  ownership  of  the  lands  by  small 
peasant  owners,  the  average  holdings  of  which  is  about  10*/2 
acres,  purchased  by  loans  from  the  government.  In  1880  about 
500,000  of  these  holdings  had  been  practically  paid  for.  In 
1881,  King  Charles  was  invested  with  the  kingship  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  European  powers,  and  since  then  Roumania  has 
practically  freed  itself  from  Russian  and  Turkish  interference. 

Bulgaria:  The  present  Bulgarians  came  in  the  sixth  century 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  overran  the  country.  At  one 
time  they  ruled  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Albania, 
their  prince  styling  himself,  “Autocrat  of  all  the  Bulgarians  and 
Greeks,”  and  contemplated  a  great  Empire  of  Slavs.  They 
fell,  however,  first  to  the  Byzantines,  and  later  to  the  Turks, 
and  lost  all  their  warlike  character,  and  their  civilization.  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  national  feeling  began  to 
revive  again.  The  “Bulgarian  Atrocities”  in  1876,  in  which 
many  thousands  of  Christians  were  killed  by  their  Turkish 
neighbors,  aroused  the  interest  of  Europe,  and  the  next  year, 
Russia,  as  the  assumed  guardian  of  the  Slavic  race  declared  war 
against  Turkey.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Bulgaria  was  made  a 
self  governing  state,  but  her  choice  of  a  ruler  must  be  approved 
by  the  European  powers.  Eastern  Rumelia,  which  was  a  part 
of  Bulgaria,  was  in  advance  of  Bulgaria  proper,  as  it  had  been 
longer  open  to  European  influence. 

I  have  very  briefly  given  the  story  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Balkan  States,  as  they  formerly  existed.  But  the  great 
War  of  1914-18  changed  the  geography  and  governments  of 
the  whole  Balkan  peninsula,  and.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world,  freed  it  forever,  we  hone,  from  the  shocking  cruelties 
and  atrocities  which  constantly  resulted  from  Turkish  rule 
through  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

As  I  just  said,  the  great  World  War  changed  the  geography 
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and  governments  of  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula.  By  the  Ver- 
saline  Peace  Conference  five  Balkan  States  were  created  out  of 
the  former  nine,  exclusive  of  Greece,  as  follows: 

First:  Czecho-Slovakia.  This  contains  the  former  Aus¬ 
trian  States  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  a  part  of  Silesia,  together 
with  the  former  Hungarian  districts  of  Slovakia,  and  the  semi- 
autonomous  Carpatho-Russia,  or  Ruthenia. 

Second:  Jugo-Slavia,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  contains  the  old  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  territories  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  the  former  Hungarian  provinces  of  Crotia-Slavo- 
nia,  and  parts  of  the  Banat  and  Becska,  and  portions  of  Styria, 
Carinola  and  Dalmatia,  former  Austrian  provinces. 

Third:  Roumania.  This  formerly  consisted  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipalities  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  together  with  Dobrudja 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  To  these  were  added  after 
the  great  war,  Bessarabia  to  the  east  and  Bukowina  to  the  north 
of  Moldavia;  along  with  Transylvania,  and  parts  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  plain. 

Fourth:  Albania.  This  remains  practically  as  formerly, 
but  at  the  San  Remo  Conference  of  April,  1920,  the  mandate 
for  Albania  was  given  to  Italy. 

Fifth:  Bulgaria  surrendered  to  the  Allies  September,  1918, 
and  renounced  all  claims  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Ferdinand 
abdicated  in  October  of  the  same  year  and  Boris  III,  succeeded 
as  king. 

In  this  connection  I  would  mention  that  Greece  was  awarded 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  most  of  the  territory  taken  from 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  Smyrna  districts  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  complexity  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  people  of  the 
Balkan  States  is  shown  by  an  incomplete  and  rambling  list 
which  I  here  present:  Getae,  Dacians,  Taurisci,  Norici,  Gepi- 
dae,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Huns,  Illyrians,  Epirotes,  Ghegs, 
Tosks,  Vlacks,  Thracians,  Cerbs,  Croats,  Czechs,  and  branches 
of  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  tribes.  These  are  descendants 
of  Aryan  tribes  in  the  main,  but  with  considerable  mixture  of 
Mongolian  or  Tartar  blood. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  these  people  that  I  am  writing, 
but  for  the  people  of  our  own  country,  for  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  who  are  principally  descendants  of  the  people  of 
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the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  which  people,  with  almost  neg¬ 
ligible  exceptions,  are  of  pure  Aryan  stock  and  descent. 

In  this  desultory  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  origin  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  nations  of  the  Aryan  race,  I  have  tried,  as  be¬ 
fore  indicated,  to  include  only  such  leading  and  prominent 
facts  and  events  as  have  influenced  and  shaped  the  course  and 
destiny  of  these  nations.  My  object  has  been  to  present  what 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  convenient  and  every  day  guide, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  stimulus  to  further  study.  If  my  work 
shall,  even  in  slight  measure,  accomplish  this  object,  and  ful¬ 
fill  the  promises  and  answer  the  requirements  anywhere  herein 
made  or  implied,  and  if  it  shall,  even  in  slight  measure,  arouse 
a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  nations  of 
the  Aryan  race,  an  increased  interest  in  their  improvement  and 
well  being,  and  a  more  confidential  and  friendly  feeling  among 
us  toward  them,  my  object,  in  that  measure,  will  have  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

In  the  comprehensive  Index  mentioned  in  the  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  readers  may  be  guided  to  the  prominent  and  outstanding 
facts  and  events  in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  Aryan  race 
up  to  the  time  of  their  formation  as  modern  nations,  and  be 
assisted  in  getting  at  the  facts  in  which  they  may  be  especially 
interested. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

The  Howell  Name. 

In  this  Chapter  I  propose  to  give  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  about  the  large  family  of  the  Howells.  The  name  is  pure 
Welsh,  and  I  will  begin  by  giving  what  Dr.  Leach  has  learned, 
as  given  by  him  in  his  Memorials,  mentioned  in  my  Foreword. 
In  these  he  says;  “The  Howells  of  Wales  and  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  surrounded  in  the  Cymric  annals  by  legends  as  varied 
as  those  which  compose  the  Nibelungenlied  or  the  Arthurian 
Cycle.  Amid  the  strain  of  martial  music  and  the  clang  of 
arms  in  the  wrestle  for  supremacy  among  the  various  Welsh 
tribes  (time  about  900  A.  D.  et  seq.)  Howel  Dha,  or  Howel 
the  good,  stands  out  as  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Welsh 
kings,  and  he  is  described  in  William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chron¬ 
icles  as  ‘‘king  of  all  the  Welsh”.  The  son  of  Cadell  ,the  son 
of  Rodri,  the  Great.  His  pedigree  was  traced  by  a  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  genealogist  to  Cunedda,  thence  to  Ann,  the  cousin  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  (Pedigree  of  Owain  ab  Howell  in  Y  Cymmor- 
dor,  IX  from  Harl.  MS.  3859.)  Howel  succeeded  his  father 
circa  909  A.  D.,  and  though  subject  to  the  Lady  of  the  Mer¬ 
cians,  Aethelfled,  and  her  husband,  Aethelred,  as  well  as  their 
successor,  Edward  the  Elder,  became  Lord  of  the  North  Welsh 
in  922,  and  king  of  the  West  Welsh  in  926.  He  attested  char¬ 
ters  drawn  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan  as  “Howel  subregulus,”  in 
the  reign  of  Eadred  as  “Howel  Rex”.  He  is  styled  by  Simeon 
of  Durham,  a  contemporary,  “Rex  Brittonum”.  Stripped  of 
all  legendary  lineage  and  the  interesting  fictions  of  those  stir¬ 
ring  times.  Howel’s  best  claim  to  remembrance  is  as  a  law¬ 
giver,  through  the  vast  code  of  Welsh  laws,  which  is  known 
as  the  Laws  of  Howel,  the  Good,  which  survive  only  in  manu¬ 
script  of  a  period  much  later  than  his  own.  Two  Latin  Man¬ 
uscripts,  one  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Peniarth,  the  other 
of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the  British  Museum,  and  a  Welsh 
manuscript  of  the  North  Welsh  code,  also  at  Peniarth,  con¬ 
tain  in  their  prefaces  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
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which  the  laws  were  framed.  These  set  forth  that  Howel, 
observing  that  the  Welsh  were  perverting  the  laws;  summoned 
a  kind  of  Parliament  to  meet  him  during  Lent,  at  the  White 
House  on  the  Taf,  and  that  the  members  thereof  critically 
examined  the  old  laws,  abrogated  some,  amended  others,  and 
enacted  new  ones.  The  altered  code  was  then  promulgated 
by  Howel,  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon  all  who  should  not 
obey  its  mandates,  after  which  he,  with  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Davids,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  others  especially  appointed,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  the  laws  were  laid  before  the  Pope,  who  also  gave  them 
his  sanction,  ^nd  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good  remained  in  force. 

The  Welsh  traditional  judgment  on  Howel,  who  died  A.  D. 
950,  was  that  he  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  Britains,  that  he 
loved  peace,  feared  God,  and  governed  conscientiously.  He 
married  Ellen;  the  daughter  of  Loumarc.  Her  pedigree  is 
also  traced  by  a  tenih  century  annalist  through  Arthur  to 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  mother  Helena,  who  is,  of 
course,  claimed  as  a  Britain.  They  had  four  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Owain,  succeeded  his  father,  and  it  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  genealogies  which  have  proved  of  so  much  in¬ 
terest  and  even  value  were  compiled.  The  other  sons  were 
Dyvwal,  Rhodri  and  Cwynn,  sometimes  called  Etwin. 

Among  the  many  Welsh  warriors  of  the  name  Howel  whose 
triumphs  and  defeats  ring  down  the  ages,  Sir  Howel  y  Fwyall 
is  one  whom  fact  and  fiction  alike  delight  to  honor.  A  de¬ 
scendant  of  Collwyn  ap  Tango,  the  founder  of  the  fifth  noble 
tribe  of  North  Wales,  he  inherited  the  martial  genius  of  his 
sires,  and  fought  under  the  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers,  and  is 
by  Welsh  tradition  improperly  made  the  captor  of  the  French 
king.  He,  however,  displayed  such  valor  and  did  such  execu¬ 
tion  with  his  pole-ax  on  this  occasion  that  the  Prince  created 
him  a  knight,  and  allowed  him  a  mess  of  meat  to  be  served 
before  his  axe,  or  partisan,  forever,  in  perpetual  memory  of 
his  good  services,  which  mess,  after  it  had  appeared  before 
the  knight,  was  carried  away  and  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  and 
the  said  mess  had  eight  yeomen  attendants,  who  were  after¬ 
wards  called  yeomen  of  the  Crown,  found  at  the  King’s  charge, 
with  eight  pence  a  day  standing  wages,  which  ceremony  and 
stipend  continued  after  the  death  of  “Sir  Howell  of  the  Battle- 
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Axe,”  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Howel  was  also 
made  governor  of  the  fortified  Castle  of  Cricciath  by  the  Black 
Prince.  His  portrait  and  coat  of  arms  were  removed  from 
their  ancient  home,  Yetumillyn,  to  Broom  Hall  by  Rowland 
Jones,  Esq.,  who  purchased  the  former  estate  in  1837. 

Howel  Sele,  a  descendant  of  Bledyn  ap  Ayntyn,  Prince  of 
Powis,  founder  of  the  third  royal  tribe  of  Wales,  was  another 
Howel  who  made  war  his  chief  occupation.  He  was  Lord  of 
Manneau  in  Merionethshire,  now  famous  for  the  extent  of 
its  park,  its  height  above  the  sea,  and  the  beauty  of  its  forest 
trees.  Not  far  from  the  Manor  House  stood  until  1813  the 
famous  Oak,  called  “Derwin  Ceubren  y  Ellyll,”  (The  Demons 
Hollow  Tree),  an  object  of  superstititious  fear  and  interest 
to  the  peasantry  throughout  Merionethshire. 

Traditions  vary  as  to  the  part  borne  by  Howel  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  insurrection  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  his  cousin,  but  agree 
that  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
meeting  Glyndwr  and  his  attendant,  Madog,  in  the  Park  of 
Manneau,  he  was  by  him  slain  in  1401,  and  his  body  deposited 
in  the  trunk  of  the  above  mentioned  oak.  (There  wras  an 
opening  in  this  Hollow  Oak  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
through  which  the  body  was  passed,  and  where  it  remained 
forty  years.)  After  the  death  of  Glyndwr,  Madog  fulfilled  the 
commands  of  his  dying  master,  that  the  mystery  attending  the 
disappearance  of  Howel  Sele  should  be  unveiled.  He  told  his 
mournful  story  at  Mannean,  and  an  incision  was  made  in  the 
tree,  when  the  skeleton  of  the  murdered  Chieftain  was  dis¬ 
closed,  grasping  in  his  right  hand  a  rusty  sword.  The  remains 
were  removed  and  interred  in  the  neighboring  Abby  of  Cym- 
mer,  and  masses  were  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  troubled  soul 
of  the  Lancastrian  Howel  Sele. 

This  tradition  forms  the  theme  of  a  fine  ballad  by  Rev. 
George  Warrington,  printed  in  the  Notes  to  Scott’s  Mar- 
mioan.  Madog  there  tells  the  entire  story,  which  is  full  of 
interest  to  the  descendants  of  Howel  Sele,  many  of  whom  are 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in  America.  The  hollow  oak 
is  also  the  subject  of  a  fine  engraving  by  Sir  P.  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart.,  made  on  the  day  the  venerable  tree  fell  13  July,  1803. 

The  reference  in  Marmion  to  the  Spirits  Blasted  Tree,  Ceu¬ 
bren  yr  Ellyll,  can  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Canto 
XIX,  lines  155  to  159,  and  is  as  follows: 
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“All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 

Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 

To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy 
And  shun  the  Spirit’s  Blasted  Tree.” 

William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.,  in  his  Edition  of  Marmion, 
Edited  with  Notes,  and  published  by  the  Cambridge  Press, 
Boston  and  New  York,  which  I  have  in  my  Library,  quotes 
Scott  as  saying,  “I  am  permitted  to  illustrate  this  passage  by 
inserting  Ceubeen  yr  Elly  11,  or  “The  Spirit’s  Blasted  Tree,” 
a  legendary  tale  by  Rev.  George  Warrington,  who  says  of  it, 
“The  event  on  which  this  tale  is  founded  is  presented  by  tra¬ 
dition  ki  the  family  of  the  Vaughans  of  Hengwyrt;  nor  is  it 
entirely  lost,  even  among  the  common  people,  who  still  point 
out  this  oak  to  the  passenger.  The  enmity  between  the  two 
Welsh  chieftains,  Howel  Sele  and  Owen  Glyndwr  was  extreme, 
and  marked  by  vile  treachery  in  the  one,  and  ferocious  cruelty 
in  the  other.  The  story  is  somewhat  changed  and  softened, 
as  more  favorable  to  the  tw7o  chiefs,  and  as  better  answering 
the  purpose  of  poetry  and  by  admitting  the  passion  of  pity, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  sentiment  in  the  description.  Some 
traces  of  Howel  Sele’s  mansion  was  to  be  seen  some  few  years 
ago,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  visible,  in  the  park  of  Mannau, 
now  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  Bart.,  in  the  wild  and 
romantic  tracts  of  Meronethshire.  The  Abbey  mentioned 
passes  under  two  names,  Vanner  and  Cymmer.  The  former  is 
more  used.  The  ballad,  “Ceubren  yr  Ellyll,  contains  fifty-two 
stanzas,  and  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  as  a  whole.  I 
will,  however,  give  a  few  stanzas,  which,  with  a  line  of  ex¬ 
planation  interposed,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  and  spirit 
of  the  ballad.  I  select  the  following: 

“Through  Nannau’s  chase  as  Howel  passed, 

A  chief  esteemed  both  brave  and  kind, 

Far  distant  borne,  the  stag-hounds’  cry, 

Came  murmuring  on  the  hollow  wind. 
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“Starting,  he  bent  his  eager  ear,  .  .  . 

How  should  the  sound  return  again? 

His  hounds  lay  wearied  from  the  chase, 

And  all  at  home  his  hunter  train. 

“Then  sudden  anger  flashed  his  eye, 

And  deep  revenge  he  vowed  to  take 

On  that  bold  man  who  dared  to  force 
His  red  deer  from  the  forest  brake. 

“Unhappy  chief!  Would  nought  avail, 

No  signs  impress  thy  heart  with  fear, 

Thy  lady’s  dark  mysterious  dream, 

Thy  warning  from  the  hoary  seer? 

“Three  ravens  gave  the  note  of  death, 

As  through  mid  air  they  winged  their  way; 

Then  o’er  his  head  in  rapid  flight, 

They  croak, — they  scent  their  destined  prey. 

“Ill-omened  bird!  as  legends  say, 

Who  hast  the  wondrous  power  to  know, 

While  health  fills  high  the  throbbing  veins, 

The  fated  hour  when  blood  must  flow. 

“Blinded  by  rage,  alone  he  passed, 

Nor  sought  his  ready  vasals’  aid, 

But  that  his  fate  lay  long  unknown, 

For  many  an  anxious  year  delayed. 

After  much  adversity  Glyndwr  died,  and  upon  his  dying 
bed,  exacted  of  his  faithful  retainer,  Madog,  that  he  reveal 
to  the  widow  of  Howel  Sele,  the  mournful  story  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death. 

“To  Sele’s  sad  widow  bear  the  tale, 

Nor  let  our  horrid  secret  rest; 

Give  but  his  corse  to  sacred  earth, 

Then  may  my  parting  soul  be  blest.  .  .  . 
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“A  stranger  passes  Llaneleltid’s  waste, 

His  dark  gray  horse  with  sweat  besprent, 

*  Which  wearied  with  the  lengthened  way, 

Could  scarcely  gain  the  Hill’s  ascent. 

“The  portal  reached, — the  iron  bell 

Loud  sounded  round  the  outward  wall; 

Quick  sprang  the  warden  to  the  gate, 

To  know  what  meant  the  clamorous  call. 

“Oh!  lead  me  to  your  lady  soon; 

Say, — it  is  my  sad  lot  to  tell, 

To  clear  the  fate  of  that  brave  knight, 

She  long  has  proved  she  loved  so  well. 

“The  lady  sat  amidst  her  train; 

A  mellowed  sorrow  marked  her  look; 

Then  asking  what  his  mission  meant, 

The  graceful  stranger  sighed  and  spoke:  .  .  . 

“Oh!  Could  I  spread  one  ray  of  hope, 

One  moment  raise  thy  soul  from  woe, 

Gladly  my  tongue  would  tell  its  tale, 

My  words  at  ease  unfettered  flow. 

“Now,  lady  give  attention  due, 

The  story  claims  thy  full  belief, 

E’en  in  the  worst  events  of  life, 

Suspense  removed  is  some  relief. 

“He  led  them  to  the  blasted  Oak, 

Then  conscious,  from  the  scene  withdrew, 

The  peasants  work  with  trembling  haste, 

And  lay  the  whitened  bones  to  view:  .  .  . 

“Back  they  recoiled!  ...  the  right  hand  still, 
Contracted,  grasped  a  rusty  sword. 

Which  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleamed, 

And  proudly  decked  their  slaughtered  Lord. 
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“They  bore  the  corse  to  Vanner’s  shrine, 

With  holy  rites  and  prayers  addressed; 

Nine  white-robed  monks  the  last  dirge  sang 
And  gave  the  angry  spirit  rest. 

Military  science  was,  not  however,  the  only  profession 
adopted  by  the  Howells.  History  and  genealogy  had  their 
representatives  in  Howel  Swardwal,  who  flourished  between 
1330  and  1360,  and  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Wales  and  a 
genealogy  from  Adam  to  Edward  I,  both  in  Latin. 

The  Church  also  had  its  adherents,  and  one  descendant  of 
Howel  Dha,  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Howell,  D.  D.,  who 
wore  the  Episcopal  vestments.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Howell,  vicar  of  Llangammarch,  Breck¬ 
nockshire,  and  of  Abernant  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  was  bom 
at  Bryn,  in  the  parish  of  Llangammarch,  in  1586,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  subsequently  became  fellow.  He  was  graduated 
B.  A.,  20,  February,  1608;  M.  A.  9  July,  1612,  and  D.  C. 
8  July,  1630.  On  taking  holy  orders  he  rapidly  gained  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  preacher,  and  was  appointed  by  Charles  I,  one  of 
his  Chaplains.  He  received  the  rectory  of  West  Horsley  in 
Surray,  and  that  of  St.  Stephens’,  Walbrook,  London,  13, 
April,  1635;  a  canonry  at  Windsor,  16,  November,  1636;  and 
the  sinecure  rectory  of  West  Fulham  from  the  Crown,  25, 
March,  1643.  Though  by  many  regarded  as  a  Puritan 
preacher,  Dr.  Howell  was  early  marked  by  the  Parliamentary 
party  as  a  subject  of  attack,  was  driven  from  his  London 
rectory  by  it,  and  subsequently  sequestered  for  non  residence, 
and  expelled  from  West  Horsley.  He  took  refuge  at  Oxford, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  released  by  Charles  I,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Westfield,  deceased  in  the  important  Bishoprick  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  just  recovered  to  the  royal  cause.  He  was  consecrated  in 
August,  1644,  and  was  the  last  Bishop  consecrated  in  England 
for  sixteen  years.  His  Episcopate  was  brief  and  unfortunate. 
Bristol  was  surrendered  to  the  Roundheads,  19,  September, 
1645,  and  all  the  royalist  clergy  were  immediately  and  vio¬ 
lently  ejected.  Bishop  Howell  was  among  the  chief  sufferers. 
His  palace  was  pillaged,  his  wife  so  exposed  to  the  elements 
that  death  soon  ensued,  and  he  so  hardly  treated  that  he  died 
the  following  year.  •  He  was  buried  in  his  Cathedral,  under  a 
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flat  stone  marked  by  a  single  word/  “Expergiscar,”  to  awake, 
at  once  his  epitaph  and  elegy.  The  citizens  of  Briston  under¬ 
took  the  education  of  his  children,  in  grateful  memory  of  their 
worthy  father.  He  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as 
having  a  charm  of  manner,  a  seductive  eloquence,  and  a  rare 
insight  into  State  affairs,  as  well  as  those  of  his  office.  He 
married  Honor  Broomfield,  of  Chalcroft,  Hampshire,  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters  and  six  sons. 

James  Howell,  a  younger  brother,  of  Bishop  Howell,  was 
the  quaint  and  delightful  author  of  “Epistolae  Ho-Elianae,” 
Londonopolis,  Dodona’s  Grove,  and  numerous  works.  He  was 
born  about  1504.  According  to  himself,  his  ascendant  was 
the  hot  constellation  of  Cancer,  about  the  middle  of  dog- 
days.  He  entered  Jusus  College,  Oxford,  in  1610,  took  his 
degree  in  arts,  and  then,  as  he  said,  “being  a  pure  cadet,  a 
true  cosmopolite  not  born  to  land,  lease,  house,  or  office,”  he 
went  to  seek  his  fortune.  After  considerable  travel  in  various 
countries  on  the  continent  and  the  acquirement  of  several 
languages,  he  obtained  distinction.  He  became  Secretary  to 
Scrope,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  sat  in  Parliament  for  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council  under 
James  I  and  Charles  I,  and  subsequently  the  Secretary  of 
Robert  Sydney,  Earl  of  Leister,  Ambassador  extraordinary 
from  Charles  I,  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  was  afterwards 
made  Historiographer  Royal,  and  was  the  first  to  bear  that 
title.  In  fact  the  post  was  created  for  him.  As  a  writer  he 
was  most  voluminous,  and  embodied  in  his  letters  much  in¬ 
teresting  information  gained  from  his  travels.  His  style  was 
humorous,  gossiping,  and  contained  frequent  allusions  to  facts 
elucidative  of  the  history  ot  the  times.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  Englishman  who  made  literature  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Wood,  in  his  Athenae  Oxidensis,  gives  a  list  of  fifty  or  more 
of  his  publications. 

Howell’s  Epistilae  Ho-Elianae,  or  Familiar  Letters,  was  first 
printed  in  1645-1655,  and  of  which  many  editions  have  since 
appeared,  was  the  second  published  collection  of  epistolary 
literature  in  the  English  language.  A  few  years  ago  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  these  letters  in  three  volumes,  beautifully 
bound.  In  these  he  deals  with  almost  every  conceivable  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  the  most  quaint  and  simple  way.  Thackery  said 
that  “The  Letters”  were  one  of  his  bed-side  books,  and  he 
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classes  him  with  Montaigne,  and  remarks  that  he  scarcely  ever 
tired  of  the  artless  prattle  of  the  priggish  little  clerk  of  King 
Charles’  Council. 

lrvan  Introduction  “to  the  knowing  reader,”  touching  “Fa¬ 
miliar  Letters,”  he  says: 

“Love  is  the  life  of  friendship,  letters  are 
The  life  of  love,  the  loadstone  that  by  rare 
Attraction  makes  souls  meet,  and  melt  and  mix, 

As  when  by  fire  exalted  gold  we  fix. 

They  are  those  winged  postillions  that  can  fly 
From  the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic  sky, 

The  heralds  and  swift  harbingers  that  can  move 
From  East  to  West  on  embassies  of  love; 

They  can  the  tropics  cut  and  cross  the  line, 

And  swim  from  Ganges  to  the  Rhone  and  Rhine, 

From  Thames  to  Tangus,  thence  to  Tibur  run. 

. .  .  The  lucky  goose  saved  Jove’s  beleagured  hill 
One  by  her  noise,  but  oftener  by  her  quill. 

It  twice  prevented  Rome  was  not  o’run 
By  the  tough  vandal  and  the  rough-hewn  Hun. 

.  . .  Letters  may,  more  than  history  enclose 
The  choicest  learning  both  in  verse  and  prose; 

They  knowledge  can  unto  our  souls  display, 

By  a  more  gentle  and  familiar  wTay. 

...  In  Seneca’s  rich  letters  are  enshrined 
What’er  the  ancient  sages  left  behind. 

. .  .  Great  Antonine,  the  Emperor,  did  gain 
More  glory  by  his  letters  than  his  reign. 

His  pen  outlasts  his  pike,  each  golden  line 
In  his  epistles  doth  his  name  enshrine. 

. . .  Aurelius,  by  his  letters  did  the  same, 

And  they  in  chief  immortalize  his  name. 

. . .  Words  vanish  soon,  and  vapour  into  air, 

While  letters  stand  on  record  fresh  and  fair, 

And  tell  our  nephews  who  to  us  were  dear, 

Who  our  choice  friends,  who  our  familiars  were.” 

In  a  Foreword  to  the  reader,  we  might  call  it,  he  says;  “It 
is  a  quaint  difference  the  ancients  did  put  betwixt  a  letter 
and  an  oration,  that  the  one  should  be  attired  like  a  woman, 
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the  other  like  a  man.  The  latter  of  the  two  is  allowed  large 
side  robes,  as  long  periods,  parentheses,  similies,  examples, 
and  other  parts  of  rhetorical  flourishes;  but  the  letter  or  epis¬ 
tle  should  be  short-coated,  and  closely  couched;  a  hungerlin 
becomes  a  letter  more  handsomely  than  a  gown.  (A  hunger¬ 
lin,  a  short  furred  coat  or  robe,  so  called  from  having  been 
introduced  from  Hungary.)  Indeed  we  should  write  as  we 
speak,  and  that’s  a  true  letter  which  expresseth  one’s  mind, 
as  if  he  were  discoursing  with  the  party  to  whom  he  writes  in 
succinct  and  short  terms.  The  tongue  and  the  pen  are  both 
of  them  interpreters  of  the  mind,  but  I  hold  the  pen  to  be 
the  most  faithful  of  the  two.  The  tongue,  in  posita,  being 
seated  in  a  moist  and  slippery  place,  may  fail  and  falter  in 
her  sudden  extemporal  expressions;  but  the  pen,  having  a 
greater  advantage  of  premeditation,  is  not  so  subject  to  error, 
and  leaves  things  behind  it  upon  a  firm  and  authentic  record. 

“Now  letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  subject,  yet 
commonly  they  are  either  narratory,  objurgatory,  consolotary, 
monitary,  or  congratulatory.  The  first  consists  of  relations, 
the  second  of  reprehensions,  the  third  of  comfort,  and  the 
last  of  council  and  joy;  there  are  some  who  in  lieu  of  letters 
write  homilies,  they  preach  when  they  should  epistolize;  there 
are  others  that  turn  them  to  tedious  tractates;  this  is  to  make 
letters  degenerate  from  their  true  nature.” 

I  will  give  this  letter  almost  entire,  first  because  it  refers  to 
an  alleged  discovery  of  the  American  continent  by  a  Cymric 
discoverer,  previous  to  the  discovery  by  Columbus;  and  sec¬ 
ond  because  in  it  there  is  the  earliest  record  of  the  Howell 
name  which  I  have  found.  The  letter  is  to  Howell  Guyn,  Esq., 
and  is  as  follows;  “My  much  esteemed  Cousin:  “I  send  you 
herewith  according  to  your  desire  the  British,  or  Welsh  epi¬ 
taph  (For  the  Saxons  gave  us  that  new  name,  calling  us 
Welstimen,  or  Strangers  in  our  own  country.)  These  people 
called  themselves,  and  were  called  by  others,  Bri tains,  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time.)  which  epitaph  was  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  upon  Prince  Madoc,  near  600  years  ago. 

“Madoc  wif  mw  y  die  wedd 
Fawn  Genan  Owen  Cyneth 
Ni  funnen  dir  fy  enrid  oedd, 

Ni  da  mowr  ond  y  mormoedd.” 
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Which  is  Englished  thus  in  Mr.  Herbert’s  Travels: — 

“Madoc  ap  Owen  was  I  called, 

Strong,  tall  and  comely,  not  enthralled 
With  home-bred  pleasures,  but  for  fame 
Through  land  and  sea  I  fought  the  same.” 

This  British  Prince  Madoc  (as  many  authors  make  men¬ 
tion)  made  two  voyages  thirther,  and  in  the  last  left  his  bones 
there,  upon  which  this  epitaph  lay.  There  are  other  pregnant 
remarks  that  the  British  were  there,  for  there  is  a  Promontory 
not  far  from  Mexico  called  Cape  Britain,  there  is  a  creek  called 
Gwyndwar,  which  is  in  Welsh,  White  Water,  with  other  words, 
as  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Herbert’s  and  others:  they  also  had 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  reverence  among  them.” 

The  poet  Southy  made  Madoc  say  as  he  left  his  native 
Wales; 

“Not  with  a  heart  unmoved  I  left  thy  shores, 

Dear  native  isle!  oh  ...  I,  not  without  a  pang, 

As  thy  fair  uplands  lessed’d  on  the  view, 

Cast  back  the  long  involuntary  look.” 

In  this  connection;  in  “Drake’s  Indians  of  North  America, 
there  are  several  accounts  of  “White  Indians,”  who  spoke 
Welsh.  I  will  refer  to  two  or  three  of  these  and  leave  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  John  Fil- 
son,  reputed  an  excellent  writer,  and  reliable,  we  find  this; 
“After  noticing  the  voyages  of  Madoc  with  his  ten  ships,  with 
emigrants,  which  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were  never 
heard  of  again,  according  to  Welsh  historians;  He  proceeds:  — 
“This  account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  world;  but  as  no  vestiges  of  them  had  ever  been  found, 
it  was  concluded,  perhaps  rashly,  to  be  a  fable,  or  at  least 
that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a 
nation  inhabiting  at  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  man¬ 
ners  and  appearance  resembling  the  other  Indians,  but  speak¬ 
ing  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  Christian 
worship;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  to  be  a 
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fact.  Captain  Abraham  Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  whose  ver¬ 
acity  may  be  relied  on.  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war 
(The  Revolution)  being  with  his  company  in  garrison  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  some  Indians  came  there  speaking  a  Welsh  dialect, 
and  were  perfectly  understood,  and  conversed  with  two  Welsh¬ 
men  of  his  company. 

Captain  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavalry  of  South 
Carolina,  related  in  1782,  that  he,  and  a  Welshman,  of  the 
name  John  Davey.  were  captured  by  Indians  in  1772  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  taken  to  the  Wabash,  where 
through  the  intervention  of  an  Indian  squaw,  their  lives  were 
spared,  and  they  lived  with  these  Indians  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  a  Spanish  explorer,  or  an  exploring  party, 
appeared,  who  induced  the  Indians  to  hire  them  to  him.  Leav¬ 
ing  there,  they  traveled  to  the  westward,  crossed  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  near  Red  River,  up  which  they  traveled  upwards  of 
700  miles.  Here  they  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  with  mostly  red  hair.  In  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
after  their  arrival,  the  Welshman  informed  me  that  he  had 
decided  to  remain  with  these  Indians,  giving  it  as  his  reason, 
that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little  different 
from  the  Welsh.  We  naturally  became  curious,  and  made  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  chief  Indians  of  the  town,  who  informed  us  in  a 
language  he  seemed  to  understand,  that  their  forefathers  came 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  their  traditions  of  the  country  corresponded 
with  west  Florida.  They  related  that  on  the  Spanish  taking 
possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  present  abode. 
As  a  proof  of  what  they  told  us,  they  brought  out  rolls  of 
parchment,  written  in  blue  ink,  which  I  did  not  understand, 
and  the  Welshman  being  illiterate,  we  were  not  able  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  writing.  These  Indians  were  bold  and 
intrepid  in  appearance,  and  their  women  beautiful,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  Indian  women  I  had  seen. 

Another  account  is;  “At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Beatty  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  John  Miller,  where  he  met  with  one  Benjamin  Sutten, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  Indians,  and  had  been  in  many 
nations  and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with 
the  Choctaws,  at  the  Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian 
town,  a  very  considerable  distance  from  New  Orleans,  where 
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inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so  tawney  as 
other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  heard  some  of  these 
Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawnee  town,  speak  Welsh 
with  one  Lewis,  a  Welshman,  a  captive  there. 

Howell  continues:  “And  now  that  I  am  on  British  observa¬ 
tions,  I  will  tell  you  something  of  this  name  Howell,  which  is 
your  first  and  my  second  name.  Passing  lately  by  the  Cloisters 
of  the  Abbey  at  Westmintser,  I  stepped  up  to  the  library  that 
Archbishop  Williams  erected  there,  and  I  lighted  upon  a  French 
historian,  Bertrane  a  Angetere,  Lord  of  Forges,  who  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Parliment  in  Rennes,  the  chief  town  of 
Little  Brittany  in  France,  called  Armorica,  which  is  a  pure 
Welsh  word,  and  signifies  a  country  bordering  on  the  sea, 
as  that  doth,  and  was  first  colonized  by  the  Britains  of  this 
island  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Emperor,  an.  387,  whose 
language  they  yet  preserve  in  their  radical  words.  In  that 
historian  I  found  that  there  were  four  kings  of  that  country 
of  the  name  Howell,  viz.,  Howell  the  First,  Howell  the 
second,  Howell  the  Great  (who  bore  up  so  stoutly  against 
Aetius,  the  famous  Roman  general),  and  Howell  the  Fourth, 
that  were  all  kings  of  Armorica,  or  the  Lesser  Brittany,  which 
continued  a  kingdom  till  the  year  874,  at  which  time  the  title 
was  changed  to  a  duchy,  but  sovereign  of  itself,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  the  French  Crown  by  Francis  the  First.  There 
are  many  families  of  quality  of  that  name  to  this  day  in 
France,  and  one  of  them  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  me 
by  the  mediation  of  Monsieur  Augier,  who  was  their  Agent  for 
England.  Touching  the  castle  of  good  King  Howel,  hard  by 
you,  and  other  ancient  places  of  that  name,  you  know  them 
better  than  I,  but  the  best  title  which  England  hath  to  Wales 
is  by  that  castle,  as  a  great  antiquary  told  me.” 

“The  stout  resistance  of  Howell  the  Great  against  Aetius 
is  corroberated  by  other  authorities,  and,  strange  to  say,  in 
these  we  find  that  the  battle  of  Langres  has  an  authentic  foun¬ 
dation  in  history,  being  but  an  echo  in  the  tradition  of  the 
obstinate  and  successful  resistance  to  the  Romans  carried  on 
by  the  Cymri  of  that  vast  district  called  the  Tractu$  Armori- 
canus,  Armorica. ...  a  resistance  outlasting,  indeed,  the  Roman 
power.” 

Aetius,  the  Roman  general  mentioned,  died  in  464  A.  D. 
He  was  the  general  just  mentioned,  in  command  in  Gaul, 
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which  included  France  and  Brittany,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  Howell  the  Great,  who  stood  out  so  stoutly  against 
him,  was  Howell  the  Third,  and  was  preceded  by  Howell  the 
second  and  Howell  the  first,  so  that  Howell  the  First  must 
have  lived  around  340  to  350  A.  D.  This  carries  us  back  to 
about  the  years  340  to  350  of  the  Christian  Era. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father,  he  says;  “When  I  went  to  bind  my 
brother  Ned,  apprentice  in  Draper’s  Hall,  casting  my  eye 
upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  room  I  espied  a  picture 
of  an  ancient  gentleman,  and  underneath  Thomas  Howell.  I 
asked  the  clerk  about  him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
a  Spanish  merchant  in  Henry  VTII’s  time,  and  that  coming 
home  rich,  and  dying  a  bachelor,  he  gave  the  hall  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Drapers,  with  other  things,  so  that  he  is  considered 
one  of  the  chiefest  benefactors.  I  told  the  clerks  that  one 
of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Howell  came  hither  to  be  bound.  He 
answered  that  if  he  was  a  right  Howell,  he  may  have  when 
he  is  free,  three  hundred  pounds  to  help  him  to  set  up,  and 
pay  no  interest  for  five  years.  .  . .  He  also  told  me  that  any 
maid  that  can  prove  her  father  to  be  a  true  Howell  may  come 
and  demand  fifty  pounds  toward  her  portion  of  said  hall. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  cousin,  W.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  from 
Brittany,  he  says;  “Since  I  came  to  this  province  of  Brittany, 
I  was  curious  to  converse  with  some  of  the  lower  Bretons  who 
speak  no  other  language  but  our  Welsh,  for  their  radical  words 
are  no  other,  but  ’tis  no  wonder,  for  they  were  a  colony  of 
Welsh  at  first,  as  the  name  of  this  province  doth  imply,  as 
also  the  Latin  name  Armorica,  which  though  it  pass  for  Latin, 
yet  it  is  pure  Welsh,  and  signifies  a  country  bordering  on  the 
sea  as  that  doth.  I  was  a  little  curious  to  pursue  the  annals 
of  this  province  and  during  the  time  that  it  was  a  kingdom, 
there  were  four  kings  of  the  name  Howell,  whereof  one  was 
called  Howell  the  Great.” 

Howell  here  repeats  the  same  statement  made  by  him  in  his 
letter  to  his  Cousin,  Howell  Guyn,  and  this  is  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  Howell  that  I  have  found. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  according  to  Leach,  Tames  Howell 
died  in  London  in  November,  1666,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church.  The  inscription  on  his  well  preserved  mon¬ 
ument  in  the  Triforium  gallery,  descriptive  of  his  chequered 
life,  reads  thus:  “Jacobus  Howell  Cambro-Britannus,  Regius 
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Historiographus,  (in  Anglia  primus)  qui  post  varias  peregrina- 
tiones,  tandem  naturae  cursum  peregit,  satur  annorum  and 
famae,  domi  forisque  hue  usque  erraticus,  hie  fixus  1666.” 

His  will,  dated  8  October,  1666,  proved  18  February,  1667-8, 
names  brother  Howell,  sister  Gwin,  sister  Roberta  ap  Price, 
children  of  Thomas,  viz.;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jeffrey  Banister, 
Arthur  Howell,  George  Howell,  also  nephew  Henry  Howell. 

The  second  earliest  mention  of  the  name  is  in  the  “Essay 
Upon  the  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races,  from  which  I  quoted 
in  the  previous  chapter.  Here  Renan,  in  arguing  that  the 
Arthurian  Cycle,  “Mattiers  Bretagne,”  referred  to  the  fifth 
century,  was  pure  Cymric,  says;  “The  very  fact  that  Gauthier 
Galenus,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  brought  back  from  Brittany 
to  England,  about  1125,  the  very  text  of  the  legends  which 
were  translated  into  Latin  ten  years  afterward  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  is  here  decisive.  I  know  that  to  the  reader  of 
the  Mabinogion  such  an  opinion  will  appear  surprising  at  first 
glance.  All  is  Welsh  in  these  fables,  the  places,  the  genealog¬ 
ies,  the  customs;  in  them  Armorica  is  only  represented  by 
Hoel,  an  important  personage  no  doubt,  but  one  who  has  not 
achieved  the  fame  of  some  of  the  other  heroes  of  Arthur’s 
Court.  (See  Appendix.) 

I  find  the  third  mention  of  the  name  in  connections  with 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  was  fought  at  Senlac,  six  miles 
from  Hastings,  on  October  14,  1066,  wherein  William  the 
Conqueror  defeated  Harold,  the  Second  King  of  England. 

In  connection  with  this;  John  A.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  in  his 
Origin,  Progress  and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language,  page 
84-7,  says;  “As  there  is  not  only  Philology  but  history  to  be 
learned  from  names,  let  us  quote  the  famous  “Roll  of  Battel 
Abbie,”  or  list  of  the  leaders  who  fought  under  William,  the 
Conqueror,  and  whose  names  are  recorded  in  Battel  Abbie, 
erected  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  battle  field.  It  is  said  that 
remains  of  the  Abbey  are  yet  visible  six  miles  from  Hastings. 
Our  readers  may  judge  how  much  Norse,  Scandinavian  or 
Norman  is  in  these  names;  only  a  few  of  which  seem  to  have 
a  Gotho-Germanic  orthography.  This  Roll  is  found  in  Pettit 
Andrews.  The  list  includes  the  name  Houel.  He  then  says; 
Englishmen  now  scattered  all  over  the  globe  may  trace  their 
pedigree  to  some  of  these  655  names.  The  linguistic  appear- 
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ance  of  nine-tenths  of  them  is  French,  having  representatives 
now  living  in  France,  England  and  America.” 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  gradual  developmet  of  the 
spelling  of  the  name  Howell.  James  Howell,  in  his  letters  to 
his  cousin,  W.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  from  St.  Malo,  of  September 
24,  1620,  and  to  his  cousin,  Howell  Guyn,  Esq.,  from  London, 
of  the  same  year,  uses  the  modern  way  of  spelling  the  name 
and  not  the  original,  except  where  he  writes  to  his  cousin, 
Howell  Guyn,  Esq.,  of  the  “Castle  of  Good  King  Howel,  hard 
by  you.  Renan,  in  mentioning  the  name  in  connection  with 
the  Arthurian  Cycle,  spells  it  Hoel,  and  Weisse,  in  referring 
to  the  name  as  having  been  that  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  inscribed 
by  him  in  “Battel  Abbie”  spells  it  Houel. 

With  the  letter  T  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Phoenecian 
alphabet.  Four  letters  were  subsequently  added  by  the  Latins. 
In  our  English  language  two  more  have  been  added,  thus 
making  six  additions  in  our  language  to  the  original  Phoen¬ 
ecian  alphabet.  These  letters  have  been  introduced  gradually 
through  the  years.  According  to  Webster,  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  do  not  even  yet  have  the  letter  W.  The  let¬ 
ters  U  and  V  were  formerly  confounded  among  the  Cymric, 
Gaelic  and  Bretonese  peoples,  and  when  they  wished  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  sound  of  W  they  placed  U  or  V,  one  or  the  other, 
side  by  side,  to  express  it.  The  final  letter  L  was  not  usually 
doubled,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  until  some  time  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries.  From  all  this  arose  the  gradual 
development  of  the  spelling  of  the  name  Howell. 

The  ancient  Phoenecians  have  been  regarded  as  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  first  perfect  alphabet  and  the  art  of  alphabetical 
writing,  which  was  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made 
by  man.  There  are  some,  however,  who  claim  that  the  Phoene¬ 
cians  learned  the  use  of  the  alphabet  from  the  Sabaeans,  a 
very  ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia,  who  were  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Sheba,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  who  was  the  son 
of  Noah.  These  people  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

The  discovery  and  development  of  letters  and  of  an  alphabet 
must  have  been  a  slow  process  In  the  beginning,  man  made, 
perhaps,  a  rough  picture,  or  sketch,  or  outline  of  some  object 
that  impressed  him, — an  outline  sketch  of  some  wild  animal 
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possibly.  This  sketch,  or  picture  served  in  lieu  of  a  name 
to  recall  the  same  object  to  him,  and  finally,  by  observing 
him,  the  same  sketch  or  picture,  would  recall  the  same  object 
to  the  minds  of  others.  Gradually  the  sketch,  or  picture,  or 
outline,  would  be  simplified  until  it  had  become  reduced  to 
a  fixed  form,  always  associated  with  the  same  object;  a  con¬ 
ventional  sign  would  have  been  developed.  Gradually  less 
concrete  ideas  would  come  to  be  associated  with  some  picture,  or 
figure,  which  would  then  have  become  a  sign,  always  sug¬ 
gesting  the  same  idea.  At  length  purely  abstract  ideas  would 
come  to  be  associated  with  some  particular  picture,  or  figure, 
or  sign.  Finally  these  signs  would  come  to  represent  simple 
sounds,  and  thus  an  alphabet  would  have  been  developed. 

How  many  ages  elapsed  from  the  first  figure,  or  sketch,  or 
pictorial  representation  to  the  evolution  of  the  earliest  alphabet 
can  only  be  conjectured.  In  some  languages,  such  as  the 
Aztec,  writing  is  still  a  series  of  pictures.  The  Chinese  is 
little  more.  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  are  pictures  more  or  less 
conventionalized.  The  Hittite  and  the  Cuneiform  are  among 
the  other  surviving  examples  of  such  writings. 

The  Runic  Alphabet  of  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  is  thought  to  have  been  of  a 
later  date  than  the  Phoenecian.  The  Old  Norse  had  sixteen 
letters,  the  Old  German  twenty-four,  and  the  Old  Anglo-Saxon 
seems  to  have  added  six  more.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Runic,  is  secret,  and  it  was  used  to  signify  a  mysterious  song, 
speech,  or  writing,  and  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  but 
the  few.  Memorial  stones  were  inscribed  in  these  characters 
and  placed  in  and  upon  the  graves  of  those  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  ancient  people.  These  Runes  are  of  great 
interest,  and  even  value,  as  in  these  characters  we  find  the 
only  recorded  account  we  have  of  these  early  northern  people. 
The  first  alphabet  that  deserved  the  name  was  the  Phonecian. 
Derived  from  it  were  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin, 
and  from  these  have  been  derived  the  alphabets  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive  nations  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  Howells.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  in  the  fratricidal  struggle  between  the  northern 
and  southern  Cymric  and  Gaelic  clans,  in  which  the  northern 
clans  were  bent  upon  imposing  on  all  the  race  yet  uncon¬ 
quered  in  Britain,  the  authority  of  Howel  of  Scotland,  who 
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seems  to  have  been  a  Prince  in  that  country,  the  brother  of 
Gildas,  who  soon  afterwards  became  a  convert  at  once  to 
Christianity  and  to  the  Saxon  interests.  This  Howell  seems 
to  have  been  the  Generalissimo  of  Scotland. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Howel  ab  Owain  is  mentioned.  He  was  a  Prince  and  ruled 
two  years  after  his  lather’s  death,  and  until  he  fell  in  battle. 

In  Cetlic  Medicine  it  is  said;  “A  distinct  advance  is  shown 
in  the  knowledge  of  Medicine  in  another  Cymric  manuscript, 
said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Howel  the  Physician,  son  of 
Llewelyn,  son  of  Philip,  the  Physician.  The  date  seems  to 
have  been  the  thirteenth  century. 

Of  the  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  may 
be  mentioned  Howel  ab  Owain  Cynnedd,  who  was  a  Prince.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  many  sons  of  Owain  Cynnedd,  who 
ruled  two  years  after  his  father’s  death,  and  until  he  fell  in 
battle  between  himself  and  his  brother,  David.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  conspicuous  merit;  and  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  charming  poets  of  Wales, — his  poems  being  especially 
free  from  the  conceits,  trivial  commonplaces  and  complicated 
metres  of  the  professional  Bards,  while  full  of  humor,  a  love 
of  nature,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  women. 

Howel  ap  Meredith  was  expelled  from  the  Lordship  of  Llan- 
trisant  by  Richard  de  Clare  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
Howel  ab  Einion  Llygliw,  a  Welsh  Bard  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  loved  Myfanwy  Fechan  of  the  Tudor  Trevor  family, 
whose  ode  to  her  is  still  extant. 

The  books  of  Medicine  belonging  to  the  family  of  leeches, 
Mydval  in  Carmarthen,  descended  from  Rhywallon,  family 
of  leech  to  Rhys  Gryg,  or  Rhys  the  Hoarse,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  are  of  different  ages.  The 
oldest  of  the  two  books  is  contained  in  the  Red  Book,  and 
may  probably  have  been  copied  from  the  book  of  Rhywallon 
himself,  or  of  his  sons;  the  second  is  the  book  of  Howel 
Veddvg,  or  Howel  the  leech,  a  descendant  of  Einion,  son  of 
Rhywallon,  and  was  written  probably  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Both  books  are  merely  Dispensatories, 
and  contain  very  little  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  diseases  possessed  by  the  Welsh 
Leeches,  and  cannot  represent  the  real  state  of  Leechcraft  in 
Wales  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
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In  Wales  the  practice  of  Leechcraft  was,  as  in  Ireland,  here¬ 
ditary  in  certain  families,  who  held  land  by  the  tenure  of 
Medical  service.  The  rank  and  privileges  of  the  family  of 
leech  to  the  king  were  given  in  the  Welsh  laws;  and  in  Wales 
he  was  obliged,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take  a  guarantee  from  the 
kindred  of  his  patient  equal  to  the  sum  which  should  be  paid 
for  the  homicide  of  a  man  of  his  rank,  in  case  he  should  happen 
to  die  from  his  treatment,  otherwise  he  should  answer  for  his 
death. 

In  the  Carnagie  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  National  Biography,  by  McMillan  &  Co.,  1  found 
the  following  additional  names;  Howel  ab  Ianev,  a  North 
Welsh  Prince;  Howel  Owain  Cynnedd,  died  in  1171,  was  a 
warrior  and  poet;  Howel  ab  Ivan,  a  Welsh  Prince,  1638-1683; 
Howel  ab  Joan,  author  and  poet;  William  Howell,  who  wrote 
an  Institution  of  General  History  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  Monarchy  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  after 
his  death,  it  was  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  Augustulus,  by 
Mary,  his  wife,  with  a  dedictatory  letter  to  James  II,  about 
1690.  In  English  law,  Thomas  Bayly  Howell  edited  “Cor¬ 
bett’s  Collection  of  State  Trials,”  bringing  these  down  to  1781. 
The  remaining  volumes,  thirty-three  in  all,  bringing  the 
“Trials”  down  to  1820,  was  edited  by  his  son,  Thomas  Jones 
Howell.  Francis  Howell,  a  Puritan  divine,  son  of  Thomas 
Howell,  of  Gwincar,  Cornwall;  Laurence  Howell,  a  son  Juring 
divine,  who  wrote  Synopsis  Canorum,  and  the  case  of  Schism 
in  the  Church  of  England,  for  which  last  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned. 

Of  the  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century  Howel  Voel,  who  was 
of  Irish  extraction,  possessed  some  merit.  His  remonstrance 
to  Llewlyn  against  the  imprisonment  of  his  brother,  Owain, 
is  a  pleasing  variety  upon  the  conventional  eulogy.  It  has 
many  lines  commencing  with  the  same  word,  that  is  Gwr, 
man. 

The  name  Howell  was  a  very  common  one  in  Wales  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  earlier,  as  in  the 
History  of  the  Baptists  of  Wales,  before  referred  to,  I  find  four 
Baptist  ministers  of  that  name,  and  five  others  whose  Christian 
names  were  Howell. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT. 

THE  HOWELL  FAMILY. 

Genealogy. 

According  to  The  History  of  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
with  Genealogies,  by  George  Rogers  Howell,  M.  A.,  Edward 
Howell,  Gent.,  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
was  the  ancestor  of  this  family  of  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  William  Howell,  Gent.,  through  his 
father,  Henry  Howell,  as  will  be  taken  up  later  in  the  regular 
genealogical  line. 

The  arms  of  this  family,  as  found  on  an  old  family  seal 
now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  descendants,  and  on  several 
old  tombstones  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Southampton, 
are  as  follows;  Gules,  three  towers  triple- towered,  argent. 
Crest  used  by  some  branches:  Out  of  a  ducal  crown  or,  a  rose 
argent  stalked  and  leaved  vert,  between  two  wings,  indorsed 
of  the  last.  Motto:  Tenax  Propositi. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach,  LL.  B.,  in  his  Memorials  of  the 
Reading,  Howell,  Yerkes,  Watts,  Latham  and  Elkins  families, 
says;  “The  Howells  of  Westbury,  in  Marsh  Gibbon,  County  of 
Bucks,  descended  from  Howel,  Prince  of  Caerleon-Upon-Uske, 
in  Monmouthshire,  Wales,  whose  arms  they  bore, . . .  Gules 
three  towers,  Triple- towered  Ar.  (See  Howell’s  Genealogical 
Items,  collected  by  George  Rogers  Howell,  and  printed  in  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  biographical  Record,  January  and 
April,  1897.) 

The  Howells  of  Westbury  are  said  by  Leach,  as  just  recited, 
to  have  descended  from  Howel,  Prince  of  Caerleon-Upon- 
Uske,  Wales,  whose  arms  they  bore. 

This  Caerleon-LTpon-Uske  is  the  Ischa  Silurum  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Uske, 
about  three  miles  north  of  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  Wales. 
Its  name  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Castrum 
Legionis,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place  was  the 
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station  of  the  second  Augustan  Legion,  and  ranked  as  a  colony 
and  capital  of  Britannia  Secunda  in  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  There  is  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
which  preserves  its  Roman  name  of  Ultra  Pontem,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  connecting  bridge  during  Roman  times  was 
a  pontoon  similar  in  character  to  that  which  survived  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  fortress  was  established  here  A. 
I).  50,  or  as  indicated  by  coin  finds  in  A.  D.  74  to  78,  in  the 
government  of  Julius  Frontinus.  Any  way,  it  was  intended  to 
keep  the  wild  Silures  in  subjection.  No  civil  life  or  muni¬ 
cipality  seems,  however,  to  have  grown  up  outside  its  walls 
as  at  York.  Like  Chester,  it  remained  entirely  military. 

The  existing  remains  of  ancient  Caerleon-Upon-Uske  still 
in  situ  are  unimportant,  consisting  only  of  fragments  of  the 
city  walls  and  a  grass  grown  amphitheater,  comprising  222  feet 
by  192  feet,  in  which  teirs  of  seats  are  still  visible.  *  Though 
the  site  has  never  been  systematically  excavated,  the  local 
museum  is  rich  in  objects  of  interest,  collected  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee,  the  author  of  lscha  Silurum,  either 
in  Caerleon  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  includes  a  tes¬ 
sellated  Pavement  of  much  beauty  brought  from  Caerwent, 
four  Tuscan  pillars  which  are  thought  to  have  supported  a 
Temple  of  Diana,  a  large  number  of  inscribed  and  sepulchral 
stones,  a  series  of  coins  from  the  time  of  Otho  to  that  of  Hono- 
rius,  stone  coffins,  amphora,  antefixa,  enamels,  and  Samian 
ware  of  home  and  foreign  manufacture.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  two  inscriptions  the  name  of  Geta,  the  younger  son  of 
Severus,  has  been  mutilated  and  partially  defaced,  .  .  .evidence 
of  the  hatred  in  which  the  civil  governor  was  held  by  his 
brother,  Caracalla.  In  the  recent  restoration  of  the  Parish 
Church,  in  style  early  English,  with  traces  of  Norman  a  good 
deal  of  Roman  masonry  was  brought  to  light,  and  upon  the 
hill-side,  which  was  the  burial  place  of  the  ancient  city,  frag¬ 
ments  of  urns  and  memorial  slabs  are  even  now  often  exumed. 
Enough  has  been  discovered,  however,  to  prove  that  Caerleon- 
Upon-Uske  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  Roman  times, 
but  not  enough  to  support  the  extravagant  language  of  Gi- 
raldus  Cambriensis,  borrowed  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
that  is,  that  its  splendid  palaces,  with  their  gilded  roofs,  once 
emulated  the  grandeur  of  Rome. 
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Although  the  chief  historic  interest  attaching  to  Caerleon- 
Upon-Uske  is  derived  from  the  impress  left  upon  it  by  the 
Roman  occupation,  it  has  also  a  less  substantial  claim  to 
notice  in  connection  with  the  romance  of  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table.  It  was  here  that  the  “blameless  king”  came  at 
Pentecost  to  be  crowned,  and  made  high  festival  with  the 
Chieftains  from  Lothian  and  Orkney,  from  Gower  and  Cara- 
dos.  Here  too,  we  follow  the  Laureate’s  version,  Arthur  took 
council  with  “Dubric”  the  high  saint; 

“And  thrice  that  morning  Guinevere  had  climbed 
The  giant  tower,  from  whose  high  crest,  they  say, 

Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Sommerset, 

And  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  sea; 

But  not  the  hill  or  yellow  sea 

Look’d  the  fair  Queen,  but  up  the  vale  of  Uske.” 

Tennyson  is  said  to  have  spent  several  months  at  Caerleon- 
Upon-Uske  in  order  to  get  proper  coloring  for  his  “Idyls  of 
the  King.” 

It  is  also  believed  that  it  was  here  that  the  five  kings  of  the 
Cymri  rowed  Edgar  in  a  barge  as  a  sign  of  his  sovereignty, 
(A.  D.  973). 

The  lofty  mound  upon  which  the  giant  tower,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  is  said  to  have  stood  is  close  to  the  Roman  Amphithea¬ 
ter  to  which  the  name  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table  has  been  given. 
The  tumulus  is  evidently  artificial  and  may  perhaps  have 
supported  the  keep  of  the  Castle  mentioned  in  Doomsday,  the 
ruins  of  which,  now  limited,  to  a  solitary  bastion  on  the 
river  side,  were  very  extensive  even  in  Leland’s  time. 

The  grantee  of  Caerleon  at  the  Norman  conquest  was  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Scohies,  and  the  Lordship  was  subsequently  enjoyed 
by  the  Crown  and  the  great  families  of  Clare  and  Mortimer. 
From  the  latter  it  devolved  to  King  Edward  IV,  and  in  later 
times  has  been  held  by  the  Morgans  of  Llanteman  and  the 
Howes,  Lords  Chedworth.  The  chief  proprietor  at  the  present 
is  Sir  Digby  Mackwirth. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Caerleon-Upon-Uske  reaches 
back  to  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain, 
when  it  was  constituted  an  Archbishopric.  It  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Council  of  Sardis  in  347  A.  D.,  and  to  Rimini 
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in  359;  and  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  century  three  of  its  citizens,  Aaron,  Julius  and  Amphibal, 
are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  The  see  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  St.  David’s  in  the  seventh  century,  and  at  the  present 
time  Caerleon-Upon-Uske  is  included  within  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff.  Some  remains  of  a  Cistercian  priory  may  still  be 
traced,  but  even  the  memory  of  Dubricius,  the  stout  opponent 
of  the  Pelasgian  heresy  has  perished,  with  his  dwelling  place. 

From  the  History  of  the  Welsh  Baptists,  hereinbefore  re¬ 
ferred  to,  I  learn  further;  that  while  Britain  was  yet  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  the  people  generally  had  become 
Christians,  the  doctrines  of  Pelagianism  began  to  gain  head¬ 
way  there.  Pelagius  taught,  among  other  things,  that  man 
could  be  saved  by  exerting  his  own  ability  unaided  by  divine 
assistance.  To  meet  this,  two  Bishops,  Garmon  and  Lupus, 
men  of  superior  intelligence,  were  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Britains,  sent  over  from  Gaul.  These  first  established  schools 
for  the  attainment  and  diffusion  of  religious  and  useful  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  at  Caerleon-Upon-Uske, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Dyfrig,  who  was  subsequently 
made  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  later  of  Caerleon-Upon-Uske. 
In  these  schools  not  only  the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics 
received  instruction,  but  the  sons  of  the  nobility  as  well,  who 
there  studied  the  sciences, .  . .  philosophy,  astronomy  and 
mathematics.  The  students  at  the  school  at  Caerleon,  it  is 
stated,  sometimes  amounted  to  a  thousand  in  number. 

As  to  the  topography  of  Wales:  The  River  Uske  has  a 
course  of  about  seventy  miles  in  Wales.  It  rises  north  of  and 
toward  the  summit  of  Caermarthen  Van,  at  an  elevation  of 
1700  feet,  the  mountain  rising  to  2632  feet,  and  the  Brecon- 
Brecon  to  2862  feet.  North  of  this,  in  the  Snowdonian  range, 
the  Snowdon  reaches  the  height  of  3571  feet.  Two  other  moun¬ 
tains  near  reach  elevations  of  3484  and  3426  feet  respectively. 
The  Uske  flows  first  northerly,  then  east  through  a  valley  of 
beautiful  scenery,  past  Brecon,  then  south-east  past  Crick- 
howell,  and  here  for  a  shore  distance,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Wales  and  England.  The  valley  now  broadens  and 
the  river  becomes  winding  as  it  passes  the  ancient  town  of 
Caerleon.  The  Uske  is  noted  for  its  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  mountains  of  Wales  seem  to  be  of  about  the  same  ele¬ 
vation  as  our  own  West  Virginia  mountains,  but  more  irregu- 
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lar,  broken  up  and  inaccessible.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
our  own  mountains,  can,  from  this  description,  get  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  that  country,  which  possibly  they  did  not  pos¬ 
sess,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  physical  character  of  the 
country,  because  it  explains  how  it  was  that  these  ancient 
Britains,  in  times  of  stress,  were  comparatively  safe  in  the 
fastness  of  their  mountains. 

About  a  year  ago  I  noticed  that  Caerleon-Upon-Uske,  so 
rich  in  Roman  traditions  and  Arthurian  legends,  is  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  growth  of  Newport,  the  busy  in¬ 
dustrial  town,  which  has  extended  up  the  river  Uske  to  just 
across  the  river,  and  that  antiquarians  were  appealing  for 
funds,  and  national  action,  to  prevent  such  calamity.  Hous¬ 
ing  is  the  urgent  need  of  Newport,  but  there  are  fields  which 
contain  Roman  foundations  that  must  be  encroached  upon 
to  provide  habitations  for  the  people.  It  is  proposed,  first, 
to  make  systematic  examination  of  the  ground  before  sur¬ 
rendering  it  to  the  builders.  Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  old  Roman  fortifications  and  the  remains  of  the 
Amphitheater  outside  the  Roman  walls.  The  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Wales  is  taking  steps  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  a 
committe,  headed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hewart  is  collecting 
funds. 

Buckinghamshire,  England,  from  whence  we  trace  our  line 
directly,  is  a  South  Midland  county,  and  extends  from  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  London,  northward,  being  fifty-three  miles 
in  length  and  twenty-seven  in  width.  Its  west-northwestern 
line  borders  near  the  Forest  of  Arden,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter.  The  country  is  divided  between  the  basins  of  the 
Ouse  and  the  Thames,  and  the  Chiltern  Hills  cross  it  at  its 
narrowest  part  a  little  south  of  the  centre.  The  County  con¬ 
tains  eight  Hundreds,  of  which  three,  namely,  Stoke,  Burn¬ 
ham  and  Deesborough,  form  the  “Chiltern  Hundreds.”  The 
three  “Hundreds”  of  Aylesbury,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Oxford,  retains  its  ancient  name  of  the  three  “Hundreds  of 
Aylesbury.”  The  agricultural  capacities  of  the  county  vary 
greatly  in  different  localities.  In  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  the 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  is  noted  for  its  corn  and  cattle.  “Buck¬ 
inghamshire  bread  and  beef,”  has  long  been  a  proverb.  Ayles¬ 
bury  is  also  famous  for  its  ducks  and  sheep,  which  are  both 
largely  raised  for  the  London  market.  The  cultivatable  land 
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for  the  whole  county  is  high,  being  about  eighty-three  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Fine  country  seats  are  numerous,  .  .  .  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Stowe  (Buckingham)  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham;  Clevedon  and  Hedsor,  two 
among  the  many  beautifully  situated  mansions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  Among  the  “Chiltern  Hundreds”  and  “Hills,” 
there  are  also  several  splendid  domains.  Association  with  em¬ 
inent  men  have  given  high  fame  to  several  towns  and  villages 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Such  are  the  connections  of  Beaconsfield 
with  Edmund  Burke  and  Edmund  Waller;  that  of  Hugheden, 
near  Wycombe,  with  Benjamin  Disreali,  who  represented 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  English  Parliament  from  1847  to 
1876,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field,  and  whose  father’s  residence  was  Bradenham;  of  Olney, 
with  the  poet  Cowper,  and  Stoke  Poges,  the  burial  place  of 
Thomas  Gray,  the  Church  Yard  being  identified  with  the 
scene  of  the  Elegy;  Slough,  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
Sir  William  Herschel,  and  the  place  where  his  great  telescope 
of  forty  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  aperature,  was  constructed, 
and  where  it  still  stands  At  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  a  cottage  still 
stands  in  which  Milton  completed  Paradise  Lost  and  began 
Paradise  Regained.  In  earlier  life  he  lived  and  worked  at 
Horton,  near  Thames,  below  Windsor,  also  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire. 

Southampton,  Long,  Island,  the  first  permanent  home  of 
our  ancestors  in  this  country,  is  situated  toward  the  upper  end 
of  the  seaward  side  of  Long  Island.  This  island,  about  118 
miles  long  by  20  to  30  miles  wide,  lies  roughly  parallel  with 
the  Southern  shore  of  Connecticut,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Long  Island  Sound,  and,  of  course,  bounded  on  that  side 
by  the  Sound,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
has  an  area  of  1,682  square  miles. 

The  original  “undertakers,”  Proprietors,  eight  in  number, 
purchased  a  sloop  tor  the  transportation  of  their  families  and 
their  eoods  for  the  sum  of  80  pounds,  of  which  Edward  Howell 
and  Daniel  Howe,  each  contributed  15  pounds;  Edmund  Far¬ 
rington,  George  Welbe  and  Harry  Walton,  each  10  pounds; 
and  Josiah  Stanborough,  Job  Savce,  Edmund  Needham  and 
Thomas  Sayre,  each  5  pounds.  Before  sailing,  however,  the 
other  proprietors  disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  vessel  to 
Daniel  Howe,  in  consideration  of  his  making  three  trips  an- 
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nually  for  two  years  for  transportation  of  goods  from  Lynn 
to  their  plantation.  Articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  lip 
and  signed  at  Lynn,  in  which  were  stated  the  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  company,  and  their  several  shares  proportioned 
to  that  amount  of  money  by  each  contributed.  These  articles 
of  agreement  entered  into  before  their  departure  from  Lynn 
showed  that  they  formed  a  jointstock  company,  owning  the 
land  as  tenants  in  common  until  it  was  set  apart,  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  to  individual  occupation. 
Each  man  entitled  to  a  house  and  lqt  of  four  acres,  afterwards 
changed  to  three  acres,  twelve  acres  for  cultivation,  and  about 
twenty-four  acres  for  meadow,  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  acres  or  rights  in  the  undivided  common  land,  according 
to  the  amount  of  money  he  had  disbured  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  settlement  and  the  purchase  of  the  town.  These  were 
called  Proprietors  Rights,  and  were  handed  down  with  in¬ 
herited  estate  from  father  to  son. 

The  Dutch  who  had  settled  on  Manhattan  Island  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  soon  began  to  build 
and  occupy  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  island;  and  as  their 
population  increased,  naturally  pushed  out  their  settlements 
eastward  on  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  island.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  western  part  of  the  Island  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  Government  at  New  Amsterdam 
until  the  surrender  of  New  York  to  the  English  in  1664. 

The  proximity  of  the  island  to  Connecticut  afforded  some 
ground  for  the  English  Crown  to  set  up  a  claim  to  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Charles  I,  April  22,  1636,  requested  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  New  England,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  to  issue  their 
patent  to  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterling,  for  Long  Island, 
and  the  islands  adjacent,  which  they  did,  and  on  April  20, 
1637,  the  Earl  gave  power  of  Attorney  to  James  Farret  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  said  lands.  This  took  effect,  however,  on  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island  where  the  English  subsequently  resided. 

April  17,  1640,  Farret,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Sterling,  made  an 
agreement  with  Edward  Howell,  Lieutenant  Howe,  and  the 
other  proprietors,  as  above  mentioned,  by  which  they  were 
authorized  to  occupy  eight  miles  square  of  land  in  any  part  of 
Long  Island.  The  amount  that  was  to  be  paid  to  Lord  Sterling, 
as  a  recognition  of  his  title  to  the  land,  was  to  be  estimated 
by  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
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Colony,  who  fixed  the  amount  at  four  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
in  consideration  that  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  and  that 
the  natives  pretended  some  claim  to  the  land.  This  deed  of 
Farret  was  given  also  about  a  month  after  the  disposal  of  the 
vessel  and  sighing  of  the  articles  of  agreement  since,  as  the 
reader  will  remember,  at  this  time  the  year  was  reckoned  to 
commence  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March. 

Long  Island  was  a  part  of  Connecticut  until  1664,  when 
Charles  II,  granted  with  other  territory,  Long  Island  and  the 
islands  adjacent,  to  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  whence 
the  name  of  New  York.  This  connection  was  not  at  all  to 
the  liking  of  most  of  the  people  of  Long  Island,  and  under  a 
patent  granted  to  Connecticut,  November  30,  1644,  that  prov¬ 
ince  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  island.  This  question  of 
boundaries  was  referred  to  Commissioners  of  Charles  II,  which 
Commissioners  decided  that  “the  Southern  Boundary  of  Con¬ 
necticut  is  the  sea,”  and  that  Long  Island  belonged  to  New 
York.  Governor  Winthrop  thereupon  informed  the  English 
on  Long  Island,  that  Connecticut  had  no  longer  any  claims 
upon  Long  Island. 

Long  Island  is  now  a  part  of  New  York  State,  its  western 
third  forming  Brooklyn  and  Queens  boroughs  of  New  York 
City.  These  boroughs  were  formed  respectively  from  Kings 
county,  and  the  west  half  of  Queens  county,  upon  the  creation 
of  greater  New  York.  The  eastern  half  of  Queens  county 
became  Nassau  county.  The  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the 
island  is  the  less  thickly  settled  Suffolk  county,  with  an  area  of 
918  square  miles,  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
island,  and  had,  a  population  in  1905  of  81,653.  South¬ 
ampton  is  situated  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  island  about  eighty 
miles  north  of  New  York,  and  in  closer  proximity  with  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  “only  16  miles  of  salt 
sea,”  and,  therefore,  the  preference  so  long  manifested  to  be 
connected  with  that  province. 

In  order  to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  concerning 
title  to  the  lands  of  the  town,  and  quiet  the  Indians  in  their 
apprehensions  at  the  disappearance  of  their  hunting  grounds; 
in  1861,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  proprietors  purchased  from  the  In¬ 
dians  all  their  rights  to  the  Shinnecock  Hills,  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  their  children  were  to  possess  by  virtue  of  a  lease 
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made  to  the  Indians  in  1703,  in  consideration  of  having  in 
themselves  the  fee  of  Shinnecock  Neck.  This  cleared  the  title 
to  about  3200  acres  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  Plantation.  This  was  first  purchased  by  a  company  of 
Southampton  people,  but  finally,  in  1881,  sold  to  parties  in 
Brooklyn  who  proposed  to  use  it  as  a  summer  residence 
district. 

The  surface  of  Suffolk  county  is  slightly  hilly,  but  there  are 
large  tracts  of  comparatively  level  land.  The  south  side  is 
mostly  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  low,  except  for  the  central  back¬ 
bone  of  Gneiss,  a  variety  of  hard  rock.  There  are  a  few 
large  farms  on  the  island,  mostly  on  the  north  side.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  place  of  residence.  This  change  is 
due  in  part  to  cool  summers  and  warm  winters,  from  the  warm 
trade  winds  from  the  ocean,  and  it  is  the  first  place  in  going 
east  that  one  comes  to  the  Atlantic.  Few  parts  of  the  island 
are  summer  resorts  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term.  There 
are  large  hotels  hardly  anywhere  save  at  Coney  Island,  Far 
Rockaway,  Long  Beach  and  Shelter  Island.  The  larger  part 
of  the  summer  population  live  on  large  private  estates,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  homes,  with  all  the  appearance  and  all  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  wealth.  Southampton  has  profited  by  all  this.  Its 
shores,  as  I  said,  are  the  first,  coming  from  the  west,  to  border 
directly  on  the  ocean,  and  its  beauty,  pleasant  climate,  health¬ 
fulness,  and  the  high  tone  of  morality  pervading  the  place,  all 
have  contributed  to  induce  a  large  settlement  of  the  people  of 
New  York,  seeking  a  country  residence  for  the  summer.  The 
first  to  make  a  home  here  was  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Bogart,  but  the 
town  was  given  its  principal  impulse  to  improvement  by  Dr. 
T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  a  well  known  and  eminent  physician  and 
surgeon  of  New  York  City.  His  residence  was  built  in  1877, 
and  annually  since  that  time  house  after  house  has  been  con¬ 
structed.  By  1886  nearly  all  the  land  bordering  on  the  ocean 
had  been  purchased  and  occupied  by  the  New  York  Annex, 
as  it  was  called.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  Southampton 
social  events  in  the  society  column  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers. 

Southampton  for  many  years  previous  to  1872-1877  was  of 
little  importance  in  wealth  and  population  compared  with 
other  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  Empire  State,  yet  in  early 
times  it  was  far  different.  Its  name  appears  on  all  the  old 
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charts  and  maps  of  this  early  period,  alone  of  all  the  villages 
of  the  east  side  of  Long  Island.  And  Governor  Andros  in  a 
letter  of  answers  to  inquiries  about  New  York  among  other 
things  says;  “Our  principal  places  of  trade  are  New  York  and 
Southampton,  except  Albany  for  the  Indyuns.” 

It  might  be  interesting,  before  going  further,  to  consider 
for  a  moment,  what  induced  these  first  emigrants,  at  first 
mostly  English,  to  colonize  this  country;  to  leave  their  homes 
in  a  land  of  reasonable  plenty  and  comfort,  cross  a  tempestu¬ 
ous  ocean  in  small  sailing  vessels,  involving  two  or  three 
months  of  extreme  discomfort,  and  risk,  to  at  last  face,  when 
they  reached  these  shores,  a  bleak  and  forbidding  rock-bound 
coast  of  wild  forests,  inhabited  by  cruel  savages,  with  all  the 
privation,  suffering  and  danger  that  these  conditions  involved. 
They  were  incited  to  leave  their  homes,  however,  where  they 
had  been  denied  anything  like  religious  liberty  and  freedom, 
largely  by  the  fact  that  after  the  Bible  had  been  translated 
into  English,  and  thus  made  available,  and  they,  especially 
the  more  common  but  equally  intelligent  of  the  people,  be¬ 
came  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality 
therein  taught,  that  they  became  desirous  of  living  where  they 
could  put  into  practice  the  convictions  of  their  hearts,  and 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
The  ever  changing  whims  of  the  English  government  in  regard 
to  religious  liberty,  and  the  ever  changing  policy,  require¬ 
ments,  exactions  and  persecutions  put  in  force  from  time  to 
time,  finally  drove  the  people  to  a  determination,  if  possible, 
to  put  themselves  where  they  would  be  free  from  these  op¬ 
pressions.  And  to  assure  themselves  of  this,  they  were  willing 
to  forego  all  and  to  venture  all. 

There  was  another  smaller  class  to  whom  the  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  was  the  impelling  force.  They  had  heard  the  reports 
of  the  gold  carried  in  Spanish  Galleons  from  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  they  supposed  that  this  could  be  repeated  from  any  part 
of  the  new  continents.  But  these  last  made  but  slight  im¬ 
press  upon  the  final  character  of  the  people.  It  was  the  stern 
men  and  women  who  ventured  so  much  for  the  privilege  of 
being  able  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  and  who  set  to  work  to  clear  the  forests  and  make 
homes  for  themselves  in  the  new  land,  that  gave  character  to 
the  country. 
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It  was  the  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  both  these  classes 
of  people.  When  some  had  come  and  reported  to  their  friends 
in  England,  it  began  to  be  talked  about;  mass  psychology 
gradually  came  into  play,  all,  even  the  more  educated,  wealth¬ 
ier  and  intelligent  classes  became  imbued  with  the  same  spirit, 
a  rush  resulted,  and  there  has  never  been  such  a  migration 
from  any  country  as  from  England  within  the  succeeding  sev¬ 
eral  years.  It  was  as  in  the  United  States  in  1849,  when  the 
newly  discovered  gold  fields  of  California  induced  men  to 
flock  from  everywhere  in  the  hope  of  fortunes  quickly  made. 

The  question  comes  up,  how  happened  the  attention  of  these 
colonists  to  be  directed  to  this  particular  place,  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island,  then  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  instead  of 
somewhere  else.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  friends  of  the 
colonists,  and  consequently  the  colonists  themselves,  had  some 
knowldge  of  the  advantage  offered  by  this  isle  of  the  sea. 
In  the  summer  of  1633  Governor  Winthrop  had  the  “Blessing” 
built,  and  October  2nd  the  same  year  this  vessel  returned  from 
a  voyage  and  reported  having  made  the  discovery  of  an  island, 
called  Long  Island,  where  they  trafficked  with  the  Indians  and 
and  procured  Wampampeag,  both  white  and  blue,  which  was 
being  made  by  the  Indians  here.  This  was  the  Indian  Wam¬ 
pum  in  the  form  of  beads,  made  from  the  inside  of  shells  and 
strung  on  strings,  and  used  as  ornaments  in  necklaces,  brace¬ 
lets,  belts  and  scabbards.  These  beads  were  white,  blue  or 
purple  and  black.  Six  of  the  white  or  three  of  the  black  passed 
for  one  English  penny.  With  these  facts  before  us,  the  solu¬ 
tion  becomes  very  simple.  They  came  on  the  personal  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  representation  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  food  in  the  forests 
and  waters  of  the  island. 

We  can  best  infer  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  South¬ 
ampton,  and,  therefore,  of  the  early  settlers  all  along  the  east¬ 
ern  coasts  northward  from  there,  by  glancing  briefly  at  the 
interest  they  manifested  in  Churches,  and  schools,  at  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  laws  they  adopted,  and  of  their  observance  of 
them;  at  their  loyalty,  at  their  military  record,  at  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  at  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  at  their  manner  of  living. 

Howell,  in  his  History  of  Southampton  with  Genealogies, 
quotes  from  Edward  Johnson’s  “Wonder  Working  Providence,” 
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in  regard  to  the  planting  of  Long  Island,  as  follows;  “This 
year,  1640,  came  over  divers  godly  people  and  sincere  servants 
of  Christ,  as  I  suppose,  among  them  came  over  the  Reverend 
Godly  Mr.  Pierson.  This  people  of  Southampton,  finding  no 
place  in  any  of  the  former  erected  colonies  to  settle  to  their 
present  content,  repaired  to  an  island  severed  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  New  Haven,  with  about  sixteen  miles  of  salt  sea, 
and  called  it  Long  Island,  being  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  yet  but  narrow;  here  this  people  erected 
a  town  and  called  it  Southampton;  There  are  many  Indians  on 
the  greatest  part  of  this  island  who  at  the  first  settling  there 
did  much  to  annoy  their  cattle  with  the  multitude  of  their  dogs, 
which  ordinarily  are  young  wolves  brough  up  tame,  continuing 
of  a  very  ravening  nature.  This  people  gathered  into  a  church 
and  called  to  office  Mr.  Pierson,  who  continued  with  them  7 
or  8  years,  and  then  he,  with  the  greatest  number  of  the  people, 
removed  further  into  the  island;  the  other  part  that  remained 
invited  Mr.  Fordham,  and  a  people  that  were  with  him,  to 
come  and  join  with  them,  who  accordingly  did,  being  wan¬ 
dered  off  as  far  as  the  Dutch  Plantation,  and  there  unsettled, 
although  he  came  into  the  country  before  them.” 

Of  the  character  of  our  ancestors  there  can  be  no  question. 
They  were  men  of  sterling  worth,  the  Puritans  of  England. 
They  were  more  than  mere  colonists  . . .  they  were  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  a  new  civilization  founded  on  the  idea  that  under 
God,  men  can  govern  themselves.  Their  flight  from  England 
and  self  exile  on  these  shores  was  the  strongest  protest  they 
could  make  against  the  divine  right  of  kings  in  civil  and  re- 
ligipus  government.  That  they  acknowledged  Christ  as  the 
only  head  of  the  church  is  not  only  manifest  in  their  actions, 
but  also  in  the  devout  language  at  the  close  of  the  “Articles” 
of  agreement  given  in  the  appendix,  as  follows;  “And  that 
whensoever  it  shall  please  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  see  it  good 
to  adde  to  us  such  men  as  shall  be  fit  matter  for  a  church, 
that  then  we  will  in  that  thinge  lay  ourselves  down  before 
the  Constitutes  thereof,  either  to  bee  or  not  to  bee  received 
as  members  thereof,  according  as  they  shall  discern  the  work 
of  God  to  bee  in  our  hearts.” 

We  have  the  evidence  that  they  established  a  church  almost 
the  first  thing  upon  their  arrival.  On  May  26,  1785,  the 
Presbytery  of  Long  Island  met  at  Southampton,  and  we  have 
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this  from  the  record  of  that  meeting;  “And  after  examination 
of  the  pastor  elect  on  the  next  day,  proceded  to  ordain  and 
install  him  over  the  church  founded  there  in  1640. 

That  they  were  men  of  intelligence  is  seen  in  their  free 
charter,  their  just  laws,  and  their  liberal  institutions.  While 
the  tenure  in  all  other  counties  of  England  had  been  more  or 
less  burdened  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  with 
restrictions,  liabilities,  or  knight  service,  the  Kentish  men  had 
always  held  their  land  in  fee  and  common  soccage;  contribut¬ 
ing  only  proportionately  their  share  in  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  In  addition,  upon  the  death  of  a  landholder  in¬ 
testate,  instead  of  the  real  estate  devolving  upon  the  eldest 
son,  the  more  equitable  and  democratic  custom  prevailed  of 
dividing  it  equally  among  all  the  surviving  children. 

In  the  foundation  of  their  colony  they  adopted  for  their 
government  the  “Laws  of  Judgment”  as  given  by  Moses  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  so  farre  foath  as  they  be  of  wforrath, 
that  is,  of  perpetuali  and  universall  equity  among  all  nations.” 
Like  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  too,  the  form  of  government 
was  a  kind  of  Theocracy.  Church  and  State  were  united,  and 
at  its  head  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Offenses  which  would 
now  be  tried,  (if  at  all)  by  courts  ecclesiastical,  were  then 
tried  by  the  general  Court  of  Freemen. 

Like  their  brothers  in  New  England,  wherever  they  went, 
the  school-house  too  followed  in  their  wake.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  of  the  twenty-two  who  signed  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  for  founding  the  colony,  only  four  were  obliged  to 
sign  by  proxy,  and  this  at  a  time  when  many  a  Baron  in 
England  was  compelled  to  make  his  mark. 

They  were  also  men  of  means  and  good  social  standing  in 
the  mother  country.  Of  Edward  Howell,  one  of  their  number, 
an  eminent  man  in  correspondence  writes  of  him;  “He  was  a 
gentleman  of  coat-armor,  and  his  place  in  the  settlement  always 

a  magistrate, . proprietor  of  the  mill 

(like  the  old  French  Seiurs  and  English  Lords  of  the  Manor) 
and  the  acknowledged  head  of  everything,  coupled  with  the 
style  and  manner  of  such  writings  of  his  as  I  have  seen,  suffi¬ 
ciently  show  that  he  was  of  the  best  class  of  those  wrho  came 

over, . the  class  wEich  included  Winthrop  and 

Humphry.” 

The  common  impression  has  been  that  the  early  settlers 
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of  New  England  and  the  western  portion  of  Long  Island  were 
all  Congregationalists.  This  is  contrary  to  the  actual  facts, 
as  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  contemporaneous  histories  of 
the  Emigration,  but  in  the  Ecclesiastical  histories  of  New 
England,  like  the  Magnalia  of  Cotton  Mather.  Up  to  1640 
it  is  estimated  that  about  21,200  emigrants  had  arrived  in 
New  England.  Cotton  Mather  says;  “That  of  this  number 
4,000  were  Presbyterians.  During  the  commonwealth,  under 
Cromwell,  the  tide  of  emigration  for  about  fifteen  years,  was 
much  diminished,  as  the  Independants  or  Congregationalists 
were  perfectly  secure  at  home.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
First,  who  violated  all  his  pledges  to  the  Presbyterians,  by 
the  act  of  uniformity  of  1662,  two  thousand  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  cast  out  of  their  pastorates,  a  large  number  of 
whom  betook  themselves  to  New  England.  Emigration  again 
increased  and  for  twenty  years  a  steady  stream  of  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians  as  well  as  English  Congrega¬ 
tionalists  poured  into  this  country.  Both  these  denominations 
for  a  hundred  years  were  thoroughly  Calvanistic — of  this 
there  is  no  doubt.  As  to  form  of  government  there  was  some 
diversity.  It  arose  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
people.  Almost  every  church  in  the  various  towns  as  they 
were  successively  planted,  was  in  its  interior  organization 
Presbyterian.  Its  officers  were  pastor,  ruling  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons.  In  some  churches  there  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  pas¬ 
tor,  but  this  custom  was  not  of  long  continuance  because  found 
to  be  unnecessary  and  financially  burdensome.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platform  adopted  by  all  New  England  in  1648,  was 
received  as  the  basis  of  doctrine  and  church  government  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  throughout  this  section  of  country, 
recognized  the  three  officers  above  mentioned. 

Abel  Holmes’s  manuscript  history  of  New  England,  also 
says  explicitly,  that  the  settlers  of  Southampton  were  Presby¬ 
terians. 

Now  when  did  the  churches  of  Long  Island  unite  formally 
h  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  Jamaica  church,  it  seems, 
had  been  professedly  Presbyterian  from  the  first,  and  united 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  (organized  in  1704 

and  at  that  time  the  only  one  in  America),  in  1713, . 

that  of  Newtown  in  1715,  and  that  of  Southampton  in  1716. 
They  all  joined  the  Presbytery  almost  as  soon  as  there 
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was  a  Presbytery  to  join, ....  the  Long  Island  Presbytery, 
being  the  first  judicatory  of  that  name  in  the  province  of 
New  York.  This  was  set  off  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1717. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement,  a  deep  interest 
was  felt  in  securing  and  maintaining  schools.  The  character 
of  the  original  settlers  itself  secured  this  in  their  generation, 
and  their  descendants  have  appreciated  the  importance  of 
education.  Among  other  records  discovered  the  following  are 
a  few;  Richard  Mills  who  was  here  as  early  as  October  7, 
1651,  writes  himself  “Schoolmaster,”  showing  there  was  a 
school  here  as  early  as  that  date  at  least. 

1664,  September  5,  ordered  to  build  a  school  house  20  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide  before  winter  at  the  town’s  charge. 

The  schoolhouse  in  use  for  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  later,  was  a  large  one-story  building  with 
wide  open  fireplace  in  each  end.  Capacious  as  the  fireplaces 
were,  in  the  cold  winter  days,  they  were  piled  high  with  hick¬ 
ory  logs,  and  under  their  genial  influence  thus  diffused,  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  played,  or  studied  the  old 
school  books  that  now  lie  dusty  and  moth  and  mouse  eaten  in 
strange  nooks  and  corners,  in  ancient  houses  with  other  gar- 
rett  trumptry.” 

In  the  year  1831  a  high  school  building,  or  Academy,  was 
erected,  in  which  many  young  men  of  the  town,  and  many 
from  other  towns  and  villages,  have  since  been  fitted  for 
college. 

As  to  laws;  The  jealous  care  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
resulted  in  the  institution  of  the  General  Court,  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  which  was,  that  the  people,  being  the  fountain 
of  power,  should  be  invested  with  it.  We  have  also  seen  that 
for  the  government  of  the  colony  they  had  enacted  a  code  of 
laws  founded  on  those  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver.  Besides  these 
are  found  occasional  regulations  for  temporary  purposes  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  records.  And  when  the  union  with  Con¬ 
necticut  occurred,  they  accepted  its  code  also,  as  far  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  their  own.  Again  when  the  island  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  in  1664,  they  received  a 
copy  of  laws  from  Governor  Andros,  which,  of  course,  super¬ 
seded  all  the  former. 

The  execution  of  the  laws  must  necessarily  be  committed 
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into  the  hands  of  proper  officers.  The  first  of  these  were  two 
and  afterwards  three  Magistrates  chosen  annually.  A  Record 
defining  their  functions  is  found,  dated  January  2,  1641,  was 
as  follows;  “The  magistrates  shall  govern  according  to  the 
laws  now  established  and  to  be  established  by  General  Courts 
hereafter.  They  and  either  of  them  shall  be  able  to  send  out 
warrants  to  any  officer  to  fetch  any  delinquent  before  them, 
and  examine  the  cause  and  to  take  order  by  sureties  of  safe 
custody  for  his  or  their  appearance  at  Court.  And  further, 
to  prevent  the  offenders  lying  in  prison,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  magistrates  or  either  of  them  to  see  execution  done  upon 
any  offenders  for  any  crime  that  is  not  capital  according  to 
the  laws  that  are  established,  or  to  be  established  in  this  place. 
For  many  years  Southampton  was  the  country  seat  of  Suffolk 
county,  and,  of  course  these  Courts  were  held  there. 

As  a  measure  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  on  May  4,  1657; 
“It  is  ordered  by  the  seven  men  empowered  to  devise  and!  take 
means  to  preserve  the  town,  .  .  .  that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  shall  keep  centinell  or  ward  in  the  towm  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  shall  be  disposed  by  officers  for  that  purpose  for 
one  day, . . .  and  the  other  half  of  the  inhabitants  shall  have 
liberty  to  goe  about  their  planting  or  occasions,  provided  they 
goe  together  and  work  so  near  together  that  in  the  judgment  of 
those  appointed  as  centinell,  the  company  that  so  goe  forth 
may  come  together  before  any  danger  in  respect  of  assault, 
as  came  upon  them  the  other  day,  and  so  successively  until 
further  order  in  this  respect.  All  those  who  so  go  forth  are 
to  have  their  arms  with  them.” 

“It  is  further  ordered  that  ye  letting  off  of  one  gun  shall 
be  sufficient  allarum  in  the  night,  and  if  there  be  any  allarum 
in  the  night,  then  all  inhabitants  from  ye  north  end  of  ye 
town  to  Thos.  Sayer’s  shall  repair  to  about  Mr.  Gosmer’s; 
all  southward  of  Thos.  Sayer’s  unto  ye  lane  by  Richard  Bar¬ 
rett’s  shall  repair  to  the  Meeting  House;  and  all  from  thence 
to  the  south  end  of  ye  town  to  repair  to  about  Thos.  Halsey 
Senior  his  house  .  .  .  none  to  make  a  wilful  false  allarum  upon 
penalty  of  being  whipped.  And  in  case  there  be  an  allarum 
and  a  man  hearing  it  appeareth  not  to  his  appointed  place, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  to  the  town  the  some  of  5  shillings.” 

Among  the  many  orders  of  the  General  Court,  I  will  notice 
a  few.  In  regard  to  voting,  October  13,  1643;  “It  is  ordered 
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that  whatsoever  matters  or  orders  shall  be  referred  to  the 
publick  vote,  every  man  that  is  then  and  there  present  and 
a  member  of  the  Courte  shall  give  his  vote  and  suffrage  eyther 
against  or  for  any  such  matters  and  not  in  any  case  be  a 
neuter.” 

Concerning  lying;  “It  is  ordered  that  if  any  person  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  convicted  of  lying,  by  two 
sufficient  witnesses,  such  person  so  offending  shall  pay  five 
shillings  for  every  such  default;  and  if  he  have  not  to  pay 
hee  shall  sit  in  the  stox  5  houres.” 

Concerning  drunkenness:  “It  is  ordered  that  for  preventing 
of  evil  which  is  subject  to  fall  out  by  reason  of  excessive  drink¬ 
ing  of  strong  drink,  that  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of 
drunkenness  shall  for  the  first  offense  pay  10  shillings,  the  sec¬ 
ond  20  shillings,  and  the  third  30  shillings.” 

March  3,  1653,  wife  of  Thomas  Veale,  was  at  the  quarter 
court  held  upon  the  4th  day  of  Tune,  1661,  sentenced  by  the 
magistrates  for  exhorbiant  words  of  imprecation  to  stand  with 
her  tongue  in  a  cleft  stick  soe  long  as  the  offense  committed 
by  her  is  read  and  declared.” 

At  a  general  Cort;  “Thomas  Saire  and  Joshua  Barnes  for 
unseemly  and  unsavory  words  of  the  Cort,  or  concerning  the 
Cort,  were  fined  to  pay  10  shillings  a  peace.” 

But  let  us  return  to  the  movements  of  the  little  colony. 
They  must  have  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Peconic  Bay  some 
time  during  the  spring  or  summer  of  1640,  though  I  can  not 
find  the  exact  date.  Sailing  up  Peconic  Bay  they  landed  at 
the  point  where  the  little  hamlet  of  North  Sea  has  since  been 
built.  Peconic  Bay  enters  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island 
and  extends  about  thirty  miles  west-southwesterly,  thus  divid¬ 
ing  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  into  two  irregular  peninsulas. 
North  Sea,  the  point  at  which  they  landed,  is  on  the  eastern 
side,  well  toward  the  western  end  of  the  bav,  and  about  three 
miles  from  where  Southampton  was  located  by  them. 

From  here  they  took  up  their  march  through  the  woods  to 
find  a  place  for  their  new  home.  Tt  was  a  perilous  under¬ 
taking  to  venture  with  their  wives  and  little  ones  into  a  wil¬ 
derness,  hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  water,  and  on  the  other 
two,  by  savage  Indians.  Like  their  brethren  of  Plymouth, 
however,  they  were  brave  men  and  Christians,  and  resolved 
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on  doing  their  part  toward  forming  an  empire  for  freedom  and 
Christianity. 

With  very  few  exceptions;  with  just  enough  exceptions  that 
the  people  were  induced  to  take  every  precaution  against  sur¬ 
prise.  The  Indians  they  found  here  proved  to  be  friendly, 
and  released  to  the  settlers  sufficient  land  for  their  necessi¬ 
ties,  in  consideration  of  sixteen  coats  already  received,  and 
also  three  score  bushels  of  corn  to  be  paid  upon  lawful  de¬ 
mand  the  last  of  September,  which  shall  be  the  year  1641,  and 
further  in  consideration  that  they,  the  above  named  English 
shall  defend  us  the  said  Indians,  from  unjust  violence  of  what¬ 
ever  Indians  shall  illegally  assail  us.  The  date  of  this  deed 
is  December  13,  1640.  Two  additional  purchases  from  the 
natives  were  afterwards  effected  considerably  extending  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  finally  when  a  new  generation  of  In¬ 
dians  were  causing  trouble,  as  they  saw  their  hunting  grounds 
melt  away,  the  colony,  in  order  to  preserve  peace,  again  bought 
the  whole  township  of  them  for  twenty  pounds,  for  which  a 
deed  was  of  date,  August  16,  1703. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Southampton,  five  tribes  of 
Indians  were  living  in  its  vicinity.  The  tract  of  land  originally 
settled  was  purchased  from  the  Shinnecocks,  leaving  part  of 
their  lands  still  in  their  possesson.  The  remainder  of  their 
territory  was  afterwards  purchased,  and  the  western  boundary 
of  the  town  then  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Poosapatuck  and 
Patchogue  tribes  and  the  northern  on  the  borders  of  the  Pea- 
connics.  To  the  east  roamed  the  Montauk,  the  royal  tribe  of 
the  island  whose  chief,  Wyandanch,  a  man  of  noble  character, 
exercised  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  thirteen  tribes  who 
occupied  the  island.  Nowedanah,  a  brother  of  Wyandanch, 
was  chief  of  the  Shinnecocks.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Indians  of  the  east  end  of  the  island  differed  in  char¬ 
acter  from  those  of  the  mainland  . . .  They  were  bold,  hardy 
and  warlike.  Yet  never  once  was  there  armed  collision  or 
serious  disturbance  of  the  peaceful  relations  initiated  at  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  This  friendly  feeling  was  owing  partly 
to  the  fact  of  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  they  univer¬ 
sally  received  from  the  English;  partly  from  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  natives  themselves.  The  Montauks  on  the 
east  and  the  Shinnecocks  on  the  west,  were  glad  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  English  for  mutual  protection,  as  they  had 
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been  harassed  by  incursions  of  the  Naragansetts  of  Rhode 
Island,  as  was  indicated  in  the  Indian  deed  of  1640,  wherein 
it  was  stipulated  with  the  whites  that  they  should  mutually 
protect  each  other. 

The  fairness  and  justice  with  which  the  people  treated  the 
Indians  is  evidenced  by  the  following  order;  May  5,  1658; 
“Att  the  same  town  meeting  there  was  a  stray  hogg  supposed 
to  be  Mr.  Smith’s  and  by  the  town  sold  at  an  outcry  for  17 
shillings  and  7  pence  and  goe  as  farr  as  it  will  goe  for  the 
payment  of  damage  by  that  hogg  to  the  Indians.” 

Rev.  Samson  Occum,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Mo- 
hegans  originally  dwelling  in  the  territory  of  Norwich  and  New 
London,  gives  some  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians  on  the  east  of  Long  Island.  He  labored  among 
the  Montauks  and  Shinnecocks  as  teacher  and  preacher.  His 
account  substantially  agrees  with  that  of  Lynn  Gardiner,  and 
adds  in  substance  the  following  items;  “Marriages  were  often 
contracted  by  parents  for  their  children  in  infancy,  with  un¬ 
derstanding,  however,  that  the  latter  could  ratify  or  ignore 
the  parental  agreement  upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  discretion. 
It  was  usual  to  celebrate  the  marriage  by  a  feast  to  which 
the  friends  of  both  parties  were  invited. 

Children  were  named  also  in  a  similar  manner,  gathering  for 
a  dance,  and  often  a  man  changed  his  name  so  given  and  chose 
one  for  himself,  especially  to  commemorate  some  great  event 
in  his  life. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  washed  before  burial  and  then 
decked  with  ornaments  and  the  face  often  painted.  Mourning 
was  continued  a  year  during  which  the  women  usually  black¬ 
ened  their  faces.  The  period  of  mourning  was  terminated  with 
a  dance.  They  used  to  bury  a  great  many  things  with  their 
dead,  especially  the  things  that  belonged  to  the  dead,  and 
what  they  did  not  bury  they  would  give  away,  and  they  would 
never  live  in  a  wigwam  in  which  any  person  had  died,  but 
would  immediately  pull  it  down.  Mr.  Occum  was  the  first 
Indian  preacher  ever  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Wheelock,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  Suffolk  Presbytery.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
hymn  “Awaked  by  Sinai’s  Awful  Sound.” 

As  to  the  religious  belief  of  these  Indians,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  get  any  information  from  living  representatives. 
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But  Lyon  Gardiner,  the  Chronicler  of  East  Hampton,  has  left 
on  record  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  Montauks,  who, 
doubtless,  differed  in  nothing  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
Long  Island  tribes,  and  very  little  probably  from  the  Indians 
of  North  America  in  general.  As  no  man  was  better  qualified 
than  he,  the  worthy  friends  of  the  noble  Wyandanch,  we  quote 
from  his  notes  as  follows;  “They  were  polytheists.  They  had 
gods  in  great  numbers;  many  of  lesser  influence,  having  par¬ 
ticular  charges,  and  two  of  exalted  degree;  the  good  and  evil 
Deity,  having  a  general  superintendence  and  control,  as  well 
over  all  other  gods  as  over  men. 

“There  was  a  god  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year;  another  for  the  productions  of  the 
earth;  another  of  the  elements;  one  of  the  day  and  night;  and 
a  god  of  the  hearth,  the  family  and  domestic  relations.  The 
great,  good  and  supreme  deity  they  called  Cauhuntoowut,  and 
the  great  evil  god,  Mutcheshesunnetooh,  to  both  of  whom  sac¬ 
rifices  were  offered.  They  worshipped  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  these  gods  at  all  times.  They  had  small  idols  or  images 
which  they  believed  knew  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  a  regular 
Priesthood  by  whom  these  idols  were  consulted.  The  Priests 
were  called  Powawows,  or  Powwas,  and  declared  to  the  people 
what  the  gods  required  of  them  .  . .  These  were  the  Medicine 
men  . .  .  The  most  savory  sacrifice  made  to  the  great  deity 
was  the  tail  or  fin  of  a  whale,  which  they  roasted,  . . .  they 
believed  in  a  future  state  of  existence;  that  their  souls  go 
westward  a  great  distance,  and  many  moons’  journey,  to  a 
place  where  the  spirit  of  all  would  reside,  and  where,  in  the 
presence  of  their  great  Sawwinnuntow,  beyond  the  setting  sun, 
the  brave  and  the  good  would  exercise  themselves  in  pleas¬ 
urable  singing,  feasting,  hunting  and  dancing  forever.  The 
coward,  the  traitor,  the  liar,  and  the  thief,  were  there  also, 
but  the  enjoyments  of  the  favored  Sawwonnuntow  only  added 
to  the  pain  of  the  punishment  visited  upon  the  misdeeds  of 
the  wicked.  Servile  labor,  so  painful  to  and  so  much  de¬ 
spised  by  the  Indians,  was  the  allotment  of  the  sinner.  The 
making  of  a  canoe  with  a  round  stone,  and  the  carrying  of 
water  in  a  wicker  basket  were  among  the  perplexing  exercises 
to  the  will  of  Mutcheshesunetook,  or  the  evil  power.” 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  of  Suffolk  county,  during  the  trying  times  from  1776 
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to  1781.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  people  of  Suffolk 
county  were  exposed  to  peculiar  hardships.  So  remote  from 
the  field  of  operations,  it  was  a  region  stragetically  not  worth 
defending,  but  by  its  wealth  of  forage  and  stock,  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  while  in  occupation  of  New  York. 
Until  recently  it  has  not  been  known  how  extensively  the  in¬ 
habitants  participated  in  the  actual  struggle  in  the  field,  nor 
has  another  element  in  the  history  of  Long  Island  during  this 
period  been  estimated  at  its  due  proportions  and  importance 
' '  influencing  the  condition  of  the  people.  This  was  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  exacted  by  Governor  Tvron 
of  the  Islanders,  and  will  be  referred  to  presently. .  .  .  There 
were  four  factors  in  *he  history  of  the  war  in  Long  Island,  or 
four  points  to  be  treated  in  writing  this  history.  The  first  is 
the  preliminary  steps  showing  the  spirit  with  which  they  en¬ 
tered  into  the  contest.  Second,  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
overthrowing  all  the  plans  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  for  the  protection  of  the  island.  Third,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  that  sent  all  that  could  get  away  into  exile 
within  our  lines  on  the  mainland,  chiefly  Connecticut,  it  being 
understood  that  a  liberal  representation  were  fighting  in  the 
held.  Fourth,  the  occupation  by  the  British  for  seven  long 
vears  while  the  land  was  plundered  by  friend  and  foe.  In  the 
first  place  the  people  of  English  descent  on  the  island  were 
intensely  loyal  to  freedom  and  the  cause  of  Independence. 
Taking  Southampton  and  East  Hampton  as  examples  of  the 
patriotic  feeling  generally  pervading  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
we  learn  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  New  York,  just  what  was  done  in  those  first  days  that 
ushered  in  the  War  of  Independence.  As  early  as  the  summer 
of  1775,  associations  were  formed  throughout  the  country  com¬ 
posed  of  the  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from 
16  to  50  years  of  age,  the  number  of  which  pledged  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  measures  of  the  provincial  congress,  and 
the  union  of  the  American  colonies  to  resist  the  oppression  of 
the  British  government.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Southampton  signed  his  name  to  this  instrument.  On 
April  5,  1776,  the  First  Regiment  of  Suffolk  county  reported 
nine  companies,  760  officiers  and  privates,  ...  of  which  South¬ 
ampton  furnished  three  companies.  .  . .  When  General  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Howe  awoke  one  morning  and  saw  that  General  Wash- 
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ington  had,  during  the  night,  occupied  and  fortified  Dorchester 
Heights  which  commanded  Boston  and  its  harbor,  he  saw  that 
lor  the  time  being  New  England  was  lost.  He  accordingly 
sailed  away  with  all  his  forces  to  Halifax,  preliminary  to 
moving  to  New  York.  Washington  divined  his  plans,  and 
sent  a  large  body  of  troops  who  were  posted,  some  in  the  city 
and  some,  the  largest  body,  on  Long  Island  in  the  rear  of 
Brooklyn,  guarding  the  approach  to  the  city.  Four  days  after 
the  landing  of  the  troops  of  General  Howe  on  Staten  Island, 
his  brother,  Admiral  Richard  Howe,  arrived  with  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  then  the  American  army  of  9,000  troops  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  British  and  Hessians  to  the  number  of  30,000. 
The  British,  under  General  Clinton,  landed  10,000  troops  in 
the  rear  of  the  Americans  on  Long  Island,  and  marched  upon 
them  in  three  divisions.  On  the  27th  day  of  August,  1776,  the 
opposing  forces  met  and  began  the  famous  battle  of  Long 
Island,  so  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  one  that 
was  lost  through  neglect  to  fortify  and  guard  one  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  American  position. 

In  this  battle  were  engaged,  besides  the  two  Long  Island 
,'vviments  before  mentioned,  two  other  bodies  of  troops;  min¬ 
ute  men  from  this  section. 

I  will  not  enumerate  the  officers  of  these  regiments  and  com¬ 
panies,  but  only  notice  where  the  name  of  Howell  appears. 

In  the  First  Regiment,  in  the  First  Company,  Nathaniel 
Howell,  Jr.  is  First  Lieutenant. 

In  the  Second  Regiment,  Phineas  Howell  is  Regimental 
Quartermaster,  and  David  Howell  is  Captain  of  the  First 
Company,  and  Stephen  Howell  of  the  Fifth  Company.  In  the 
Seventh  Company,  Josiah  Howell  is  Captain,  Nathaniel  How¬ 
ell  First  Lieutenant,  and  Mathew  Howell  Second  Lieutenant. 
In  the  Ninth  Company  Phineas  HowelJ  is  Ensign. 

Thus  we  find  that  there  was  one  of  the  name  Howell  who 
attained  to  the  rank  of  Regimental  Quartermaster;  three  to 
the  rank  of  Captain;  two  to  that  of  First  Lieutenant;  two 
to  that  of  Second  Lieutenant,  and  one  o  the  rank  of  Ensign. 
With  the  number  who  attained  to  the  ranks  mentioned,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  quite  a  number  were  enlisted  in  the 
lower  lines  of  the  service. 

While  a  student  at  the  Long  Island  Hospital  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  spring  of  1879,  I  visisted  the  battle  field  of  Long 
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Island,  and  while  on  the  field  noticed  a  tumulus,  or  mound, 
some  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  six  feet  high,  which 
was  level  on  the  top,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  across.  I  was 
told  that  under  this  was  buried  the  men  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  that  the  tumulus  had  been  erected  in  their  honor.  I 
noticed  that  children  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  on  top 
of  this,  and  that  people  even  were  in  the  habit  of  walking 
across  it.  I  walked  up  on  this  myself,  as  nothing  seemed  to 
be  thought  improper  about  this.  While  standing  there,  medi¬ 
tating  upon  the  history  of  the  battle,  it  was  far  from  occur¬ 
ring  to  me  that  I  might  be  standing  over  the  bones  of  some 
of  my  ancestors. 

Many  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  our  forefathers 
have  been  noted  in  different  places  in  this  history.  Like  their 
friends  in  New  England,  it  appears  from  the  records,  that  they 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  months  and 
days,  as  given  in  the  calendar;  and  instead,  dated  an  event 
on  the  7th  day  of  the  4th  month,  for  instance.  This  custom 
originated  from  conscientious  scruples  against  the  use  of  names 
of  heathen  origin. 

An  interesting  question  is  that  of  the  character  of  the  houses 
these  early  settlers  and  pioneers  of  Southampton  built  for 
themselves,  the  kind  of  furniture  with  which  they  furnished 
them,  the  character  of  food  upon  which  they  substituted,  and 
the  appliances  of  their  kitchens  and  tables.  We  find  that  their 
houses  were  generally  of  two  stories,  nearly  square,  with  a 
hall  in  the  centre,  so  that  each  story  would  accommodate  four 
rooms.  Besides  this,  the  roofs  were  inclined  so  as  to  afford 
considerable  room  in  the  attic,  or  upper  part  of  the  house. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  durability  of  their  work  in  respect 
to  their  buildings;  the  house  which  Edward  Howell  built  in 
1648  was  taken  down  in  1861,  having  stood  for  a  period  of 
213  years.  We  only  know  of  the  character  of  their  furniture 
by  that  we  see  in  the  antique  shops,  which  have  been  so  com¬ 
mon  within  the  last  several  years.  They  had  no  such  things 
as  cooking  stoves,  and  probably  cooked  in  open  fire-places,  as 
did  our  grandmothers.  They  raised  on  the  farm  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  wheat,  both  winter  and  spring,  varieties  of  oats, 
barley,  beans  and  peas,  but  no  potatoes.  These  last,  now  so 
common,  came  into  use  some  time  afterwards,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  waters  near  abounded  in 
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fish,  clams  and  oysters,  tho  shell-fish  seem  to  have  been  used 
sparingly.  Cows,  oxen,  goats,  sheep  and  hogs  were  raised  in 
considerable  numbers,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  ex¬ 
port.  At  a  later  period  many  horses  were  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies.  Tea  and  coffee  were  unknown, . . .  wine,  beer,  ale, 
home  brewed,  spruce  beer,  milk  and  water  were  the  only  drinks 
used  by  these  people  even  upon  their  tables.  Heavy  work  was 
done  generally  by  the  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  oxen.  Men 
and  women  traveled  upon  horse-back,  and  when  the  horse  was 
wanting,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  a  bovine  was  pressed  into 
service. 

The  transmission  of  news  was  only  by  letter  and  the  last 
comer.  For  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  not  a  news¬ 
paper  was  yet  in  existence  in  the  mother  country  even. 

They  had  fairs  established  by  law,  or  protected  by  law,  not 
fairs  for  the  exibition  of  the  products  of  the  country,  such  as 
are  usual  in  this  country,  but  a  reproduction  of  the  fairs  of 
old  England.  These  were  the  occasion  for  everybody  to  offer 
for  sale  whatever  they  wished  to  dispose  of  for  money  or  by 
way  of  exchange.  These  fairs  were  frequented  by  peddlers  on 
whom  the  ladies  depended  for  finery  and  light  silk  goods. 

Another  industry  that  was  followed  was  that  of  cutting  up 
whales  that  every  year  drifted  in  upon  the  coast.  How  soon 
the  settlers  procured  boats  and  tackle  for  capturing  them  on 
the  ocean  is  not  known.  In  1687,  the  people  of  Southampton 
reported  an  estimate  of  whale  oil  in  their  possession  at  2,148 
barrels.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  whale  fishing  business, 
which  grew7  to  such  immense  proportions  in  after  years. 

I  have  now  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the  Howell  family 
and  name.  I  have  shown  that  the  first  of  the  name  from 
which  I  have  traced. my  family  lived  in  Marsh  Gibbon,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  England,  and  that  he  was  descended  from  Howel, 
Prince  of  Caerleon-Upon-Uske,  in  Monmouthshire,  Wales, 
whose  arms  he  bore;  that  the  name  is  found  in  legend,  history 
and  literature  from  a  very  early  date.  I  have  described  the 
conditions  which  induced  our  ancestors  to  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  spoken  of  their  tedious  voyage,  and  of  the  for¬ 
bidding  prospects  before  them  when  they  reached  these  shores ; 
of  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  they  decided  to  settle; 
of  their  inters!  in  churches  and  schools;  of  the  character  of 
the  laws  they  enacted,  and  of  their  observance  of  them.  I 
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have  spoken  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  of  their  fair 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  their  neighbors;  of  their  character, 
position  and  influence  as  citizens:  of  the  kind  of  houses  they 
built,  and  of  their  ways  and  means  of  living.  Much  more 
could  have  been  told,  but  I  have  given  sufficient,  I  feel,  to 
give  some  slight  conception  of  the  character  of  these  people, 
our  forbears,  of  their  way  of  thinking  and  of  living,  and  of 
what  they  underwent  for  conscience  sake. 
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GENEALOGY  PROPER. 

I  will  now  take  up  my  own  genealogical  line,  and  in  this  the 
following  abbreviations  will  be  used,  namely: 


h.  will  indicate 

husband 

w. 

u 

a 

wife 

wid. 

u 

a 

widow 

s. 

u 

u 

son 

d. 

a 

it 

daughter 

m. 

it 

a 

married 

ch. 

a 

a 

child  or  children 

b. 

a 

a 

bom 

Aet. 

u 

u 

it  / 

aged 

Abt. 

a 

about,  used  in  dates 

dd. 

u 

it 

deceased  or  died 

In  my  direct  line  I  will  employ  the  American  method  some¬ 
what  modified,  to  better  suit  my  purpose.  In  this  method  as 
I  here  propose  to  employ  it,  the  numerals  placed  before  the 
names  indicate  the  number  of  the  generations  in  the  line,  and 
the  numerals  placed  after  the  names  indicate  the  number  of 
all  the  persons  comprised  in  all  the  generations  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

I  will  give  my  own  line  in  capital  letters,  that  is  my  direct 
ancestors.  I  will  also  give  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  those  of  my  direct  line,  but  in  lower  case,  or  small  let¬ 
ters;  so  that  any  one  of  the  name,  or  relation,  who  may  be 
able  to  trace  their  line  back  to  any  one  of  the  direct  line,  or  to 
any  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  direct  line,  will  then  have 
their  own  line  complete  as  has  been  hereinbefore  explained. 

I  WILIAM  HOWELL  I,  Gent.,  of  the  Manor  of  Westbury, 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  who  bore  the  arms  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  chapter,  Page  259,  m.  1st.  Maude,  who  dd. 
left  ch.;  2  John  2,  the  elder,  and  2  John  3,  the  younger.  He 
m.  2nd.  Anne  Hampton,  and  had  2  HENRY  HOWELL  4, 
Gent.  He  had  besides,  but  by  which  wife  is  not  known,  ch.; 
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2  Jacob  5;  2  Rachel  6,  w.  of  Rev.  Thomas  Willis;  2  Isabel  7; 
2  Jane  8;  2  Cecil  9;  2  Agnes  10;  2  Anne  11;  2  Joan  12  and 
2  Alice  13.  His  will  of  date  November  30,  1557,  “directs  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Wingrave,  in  the 
chancel  before  the  high  altar.”  He  gives  legacies  to  the  poor 
of  Aylesbury,  the  poor  of  Whitechurch  and  the  poor  of  Marsh. 
He  gives  his  wife,  Anne,  his  lands  in  Watton  and  Hamme  for 
her  life,  and  at  her  decease  they  go  to  2  HENRY  HOWELL 
4,  Gent.  Gives  his  eldest  son  2  John  2  his  lands  in  Marsh 
Gibbon,  and  in  default  of  issue  to  his  son  2  HENRY  HOW¬ 
ELL  4,  Gent,  and  in  default  of  issue  to  his  son  2  Jacob  5. 
To  each  of  his  daughters  20  pounds  and  a  legacy  for  bells  for 
the  Hardwich  church.  1  WILLIAM  HOWELL  1,  Gent,  died 
in  1557  and  2  John  2,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  the  lands  of 
Marsh  Gibbon,  but  died  without  issue  in  1576.  Therefore  2 
HENRY  HOWELL  4,  Gent,  inherited  the  lands  of  Watton 
and  Hamme  through  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  those  of 
Marsh  Gibbon  through  the  death  of  his  brother,  2  John  2,  who 
died  without  issue. 

George  Rogers  HowelL  M.  A.,  in  his  History  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Long  Island,  with  Genealogies,  gives  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Marsh  Gibbon: 

2  HENRY  HOWELL  4,  Gent.,  was  buried  ye  twenty  day 
of  July,  1624. 

3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  Gent.,  was  baptised  the  22nd 
of  July,  1584. 

Francis  Howell,  w.  of  3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  Gent., 
buried  2nd  July,  1630. 

2  HENRY  HOWELL  4,  Gent.,  m.  and  had  ch.;  3  ED¬ 
WARD  HOWELL  14,  Gent.  We  do  not  know  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried,  or  whether  he  had  any  other  children  than  3  EDWARD 
HOWELL  14,  Gent. 

George  Rogers  Howell,  in  his  Genealogy,  and  Josiah  Gran¬ 
ville  Leach,  LL.  B.  in  his  Memorials,  entirely  agree  in  what 
they  relate,  but  each  gives  a  few  points  that  escaped  the  other. 
In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  family,  Leach,  after 
giving  the  genealogy  of  1  WILLIAM  HOWELL  1,  Gent.,  as 
Howell  gives  it,  adds  further;  “That  in  a  bill  of  complaint  by 
2  John  2,  of  Wedon,  is  set  forth  that  his  father,  also  of  Wedon, 
deceased,  purchased  the  Manor  of  Westbury,  in  Marsh  Gib- 
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bon,  in  the  same  count/,  a  !  that  the  same  is  now  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  his  brother  2  Hf  RY  HOWELL  4  Gent. 

He  further  says;  “2  HENRY  HOWELL  4,  Gent.,  was 
buried  ye  7th  day  of  Ldy,  1625, — and  that  at  his  death  his 
son  3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  Gent.,  became  possessed  of 
the  Manor  of  Westbury,  which  on  8th  June,  1639,  he  then  of 
Grewelltorpe,  in  the  county  of  York,  conveyed  to  Richard 
Francis,  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  for  the  consideration  of  sixteen 
hundred  pounds. 

These  also  agree  with  Cooley’s  Trenton,  New  Jersey  Geneal¬ 
ogies  as  far  as  the  latter  deals  with  the  Howell  name. 

I  have  thus  cited  the  accounts  of  the  different  authorities 
in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14, 
was  the  legal  and  rightful  heir  of  his  father  2  HENRY  HOW¬ 
ELL  4,  and  of  his  grandfather,  1  WILLIAM  HOWELL  1,  and 
having  established  this  fact,  I  will  return  to  the  regular  line 
as  follows: 

3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  son  of  2 
HENRY  HOWELL  4,  also  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  had  first  w. 
Frances,  and  had  ch.;  4  Henry  15,  bap.  Dec.  20,  1618,  and 
buried  9  Aug.  1619;  4  Margaret  16,  bap.  Nov.  24,  1622,  w. 
of  Rev.  John  Moore  of  Southold,  L.  I.;  4  John  17,  bap.  Nov. 
23,  1624;  4  Edward  18,  bap.  Sep.  1626;  4  Margery  19,  bap. 
June  1,  1628;  4  RICHARD  HOWELL  20,  bap.  1629. 

3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  m.  second,  Elenor,  and  had  ch.; 
4  Arthur  21,  bap.  1623;  and  4  Edmund  22. 

3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  England,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Howell  Family  of 
Southampton,  Long  Island.  He  disposed  of  considerable  es¬ 
tates  in  Bucks  county  in  1639,  among  which  was  the  Manor 
of  Westbury,  in  Marsh  Gibbon,  purchased  by  his  grandfather, 
1  WILLIAM  HOWELL  1,  Gent,  in  1536.  The  old  stone 
Manor  House  is  still  standing  (this  was  in  1886)  though  the 
remains  of  an  old  foundation  near  it  show  that  some  portions 
of  it  have  been  taken  down.  It  is  of  two  full  stories,  and 
what  is  called  a  double  house,  now  nearly  covered  with  ivy. 

1  WILLIAM  HOWELL  1,  purchased  this  Manor  of  West¬ 
bury,  as  has  been  related,  in  1536.  This  was  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  and  the  year  in  which  he 
be-headed  Anne  Boleyn  and  married  Jane  Seymour,  and 
twenty-two  years  before  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne 
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Boleyn,  ascended  the  throne.  He  occupied  the  Manor  during 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI,  and  that  of  “Bloody  Mary,”  and  died  the  year  before  the 
ascension  of  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen,  to  the  throne  of 
England.  At  this  time,  according  to  James  Anthony  Froude, 
the  English  Historian,  the  population  of  England  was  under 
five  millions.  Everything,  however,  was  regulated  by  law. 
Dress,  which  with  us  has  lost  its  distinguishing  character, 
was  then  prescribed  by  statute  as  strictly  to  the  various  orders 
of  society,  as  was  the  military  and  naval  uniform  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  of  the  military  and  naval  service.  It  was  also 
established  by  statute  that  no  man,  of  what  estate  or  condi¬ 
tion  he  be,  shall  cause  himself  to  be  served,  in  his  house  or 
elsewhere,  at  dinner,  meal,  or  supper,  or  at  any  other  time, 
with  more  than  two  cources,  and  each  mess  of  two  sorts  of 
victuals  at  the  utmost,  be  it  flesh  or  fish,  with  the  common 
sort  of  pottage,  without  sauce  or  any  other  sort  of  victuals. 
And  if  any  man  choose  to  have  sauce  for  his  mess,  he  may, 
provided  it  be  not  at  great  cost;  and  if  fish  or  flesh  be  to  be 
mixed  therein,  it  shall  be  of  two  sorts  only  at  the  utmost, 
either  of  fish  or  flesh,  and  shall  stand  instead  of  a  mess,  except 
only  on  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year,  on  which  days  every 
man  may  be  served  with  three  courses  at  the  utmost,  after 
the  manner  aforesaid. 

3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  came  in  1639  with  his  family  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  made  freeman,  March  14,  1639-40.  He 
soon  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  had  a  grant  of  500  acres. 
During  the  winter  of  1639-40  a  new  settlement  was  projected 
on  Long  Island,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  as  the  compact 
of  agreement,  or  terms  of  founding  the  plantation,  is  in  his 
hand  writing,  as  well  as  the  laws  adopted  by  the  first  settlers, 
and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  always  a  Magistrate  and 
Member  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  at  Hartford.  He  was 
also,  according  to  Leach,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut  from  1647  until  1653. 

3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  was  father  to  4  John  17,  Major 
John  Howell,  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of 
Long  Island.  He  was  baptised  at  Marsh  Gibbon,  Bucks 
county,  20,  Nov.,  1624,  and  died  at  Southampton  3  Nov., 
1696,  where  his  tombstone  in  the  old  graveyard  bears  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Howell  family.  According  to  Howell’s 
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History  of  Southampton,  he  married  Susanna,  and  had  eleven 
children.  Among  these  was  Colonel  Mathew  Howell,  who  rep¬ 
resented  Suffolk  County  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1691 
and  1692,  and  again  from  1694  to  1706  inclusive.  April  17, 
1701,  he  was  honored  with  an  expulsion  from  that  body  by 
the  Governor,  for  presenting  a  paper  considered  “disloyal  to 
his  Majesty,  and  disaffected  to  his  government,  “a  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  should  regard  simply  as  breathing  only  the 
sentiments  of  a  larger  liberty.  He  was,  to  the  credit  of  his 
constituents,  promptly  re-elected  and  sent  back  to  the  same 
Assembly,  and  remained  throughout  his  term  an' able  defender 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  He  was  buried  in  Southampton, 
where  a  massive  tombstone,  bearing  the  family  arms,  marks 
his  last  resting  palce. 

3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  built  in  1648  the  house  he  oc¬ 
cupied  during  his  life,  and  subsequently  by  William  F.  Her¬ 
rick  during  his  life.  It  was  situated  nearly  opposite  the  for¬ 
mer  residence  of  Captain  James  F.  Herrick,  and  had  the  two 
adjacent  lots  to  the  north;  his  front  extending  to  Job’s  lane, 
as  he  had  purchased  three  shares  in  the  corporation  of  the 
settlement.  This  house  was  taken  down  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  Captain  Philetus  Pierson,  who  purchased  the 
homestead.  His  three  shares  entitled  him  to  over  3000  acres 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach,  LL.  B.,  from  whose  Memorials  I 
have  quoted,  in  speaking  of  3  EDWARD  HOWELL  14,  in  a 
note  says;  “Edward  Howell’s  descendants  in  America  have 
been  numerous,  and  many  have  attained  to  prominence,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  John  Adams  Howell,  Commodore  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  George  Rogers  Howell,  author 
and  present  Librarian  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  have  myself  found  further  as  follows:  Major  Richard 
Howell  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1794  to  1801.  Dr. 
Lewis  Howell,  a  brother  of  Major  Richard  Howell,  was  a 
Surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  died  of  fever  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Richard  Lewis  Howell,  a 
son  of  Major  Richard  Howell,  was  a  Captain  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  father  of  Rear  Admiral  John  Cummings 
Howell,  who  commanded  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  during  the  civil  war  from  1861  to  1865,  and  re- 
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mained  in  the  service  in  various  capacities  until  1881,  when 
he  was  made  Admiral  and  retired  in  1887.  The  Whitehead 
torpedo,  so  efficient  in  naval  warfare,  and  almost  universally 
adopted,  is  only  an  improvement  of  the  Howell  torpedo.  Isaac 
Howell  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Continental  Bills  of 
Credit,  and  Colonel  Jacob  S.  Howell  was  Clerk  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Board  of  War  in  1776,  and  Receiver  General  of  Clothing 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia.  Colonel  Joshua  B.  Howell  com¬ 
manded  with  distinction  the  eighty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volun¬ 
teers  in  the  late  Civil  war,  and  fell  in  battle  September  14, 
1864.  Lieutenant  William  Howell,  another  son  of  Major 
Richard  Howell,  was  the  father  of  Varina  Howell,  the  second 
wife  of  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Mr.  Davis  married  first,  June  1835,  Miss  Knox  Taylor,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  General  Zachery  Taylor.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  while  visiting  in  Louisiana  to  escape  yellow  fever,  his 
wife  contracted  the  disease  and  died,  and  he  become  danger¬ 
ously  ill  from  the  same  disease.  He  finally  recovered,  how- 
ver,  and  returned  to  his  cotton  plantation  in  Mississippi,  and 
in  February,  1845,  married  Varina  Howell,  granddaughter  of 
Governor  Richard  Howell,  of  New  Jersey. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  and  politician,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1833,  entered  newspaper  work,  and 
in  1889  succeeded  Henry  W.  Grady  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  in  1897  succeeded  his  father,  Evan 
Howell,  as  editor-in-chief.  For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  speaker  in 
1890-91.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  senate  1900-06, 
and  President  of  that  body  both  tenns.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Associated  Press.  In  1881  Henry  Woodfen  Grady 
bought  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  three 
were  associated  while  Grady,  with  their  co-operation  and  en¬ 
couragement,  was  doing  so  much  to  lead  the  north  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  south. 

Jeremiah  B.  Howell  was  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  1811  to  1817;  James  B.  Howell  was  United  States 
Senator  from  Iowa  from  1870  to  1871;  and  Robert  B.  Howell 
is  the  present  United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Robert  Boyte  Crawford  Howell,  was  a  clergyman  of  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Richmond,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  published 
works;  among  them  being;  “Howell  on  Deaconship”;  “The 
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Cross”;  “The  Covenant”;  “The  Early  Baptists  of  Virginia,” 
etc.  and  William  H.  Howell,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  was  for  a  long 
time  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland. 

There  is  a  village  or  town,  of  the  name  Howell,  of  from  a 
few  to  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  in  twenty-six  of  our 
forty-eight  States,  and  one  in  Alaska. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  many  fiamilies  there 
were  in  the  first  company  of  emigrants  that  reached  South¬ 
ampton.  But  from  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  there  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  families.  In  the 
list  of  freemen  and  townsmen  inhabiting  the  town,  made  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1649,  there  were  twenty-nine  families.  This 
list,  however,  appears  to  include  only  heads  of  families,  and 
probably  only  those  who  paid  taxes  on  real  estate. 

Tn  1686  there  was  a  census  taken.  This  showed  346  males 
and  211  females.  Of  these  63  were  Howells,  or  nearly  one 
Howell  in  every  seven  inhabitants  in  the  town.  If  there  had 
been  six  less  of  the  whole  population,  or  651,  and  the  same 
number  of  Howells,  there  would  have  been  just  one  Howell 
in  every  seven  of  the  people  of  the  town. 

Tn  the  estimate  of  the  town  of  Southampton  for  the  year 
1683,  there  was  an  aggregate  estimated  wrealth  of  a  little  over 
sixteen  thousand  pounds.  The  four  wealthiest  men  of  the 
town  were  as  follows;  Capt.  John  Howell,  442  pounds;  Lieut. 
Joseph  Fordham,  459  pounds;  Thomas  Halsey,  411  pounds, 
and  EDWARD  HOWELL,  400  pounds.  The  next  in  the  list 
was  allowed  345  pounds. 

4  RICHARD  20,  b  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  in  1629, 
m.  1st.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  Halsey,  and  2nd  a  dau. 
of  Joseph  Raynor,  and  had  ch.;  The  order  of  the  ages  of  his 
children  is  not  known,  but  they  are  given  as  could  be  best 
inferred  from  such  documents  as  were  available.  Nor  is  it 
known  to  which  wife  the  children  should  be  assigned;  most 
likely  to  the  first  wife.  He  had  ch.;  5  Richard  23;  5  Toseph 
24;  b.  1675;  5  Hezekiah  25,  b.  1677;  5  Edward  26;  5  Obi- 
diah  27;  5  Christopher  28;  5  DANIEL  HOWELL  29;  5 
David  30;  5  Edmund  31;  5  Ruth  32,  w.  of  Jonas  Bower;  5 
Sarah  33;  and  5  Isaac  34. 

5  DANIEL  HOWELL  29,  of  Ewing,  New  Jersey,  b.  in 
Southampton,  Long  Island  in  1680,  dd.  Apr.  25,  1723,  m.  but 
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do  not  know  whom,  and  had  ch.;  6  DAVID  HOWELL  35,  b. 
1705;  6  Phoebe  36,  b.  Sept.  28,  1708,  w.  of  John  Scudder; 
6  Elizabeth  37,  b.  Jan.  9,  1709;  w.  of  William  Pierson;  6  John 
38,  b.  June  12,  1723;  6  Hannah  39,  b.  Feb.  24,  1714;  6  Daniel 
40,  b.  Feb.  23,  1716;  6  May  41,  b.  Feb.  6,  1718;  6  Abigal  42, 
b.  1720,  dd.  Jan.  31,  1748;  6  Joshua  43,  b.  Oet.  11,  1722; 
and  Hezekiah  44,  b.  Aug.  7,  1727. 

6  DAVID  HOWELL  35,  b.  Ewing,  New  Jersey, ...  dd. 
Oct.  24,  1775,  m.  Mary  Baker  and  had  ch.;  7  John  45,  b.  1739, 
dd.  Feb.  27,  1912,  m.  dau.  of  Stephen  Rose  and  had  ch.;  7 
John  46,  b.  June  14,  1727;  7  David  47,  dd1.,  1785;  7  Joseph 
48,  b.  1800;  7  Amos  49;  7  TIMOTHY  HOWELL  50,  b.  in 
Ewing,  New  Jersey,  in  1743. 

7  TIMITHY  HOWELL  50,  b.  in  Ewing,  New  Jersey  in 
1743,  dd.  in  Leesburg,  Virginia  in  1794.  He  m.  and  had  ch.; 
but  do  not  know  whom  he  m.  The  ch.  were  8  SAMUEL 
HOWELL  51;  8  Mahlon  52;  8  Thomas  53;  8  Deborah  54; 
8  Phoebe  55;  8  Elizabeth  56;  8  Jane  57;  8  Ann  58. 

7  TIMOTHY  HOWELL  50  bought  land  of  Bryan  Fairfax 
and  Warner  Washington  near  Leesburg  in  1767.  The  trans¬ 
fer  was  made  after  the  old  English  form  of  Lease  and  Release. 
In  this  a  lease  was  entered  into  one  day,  and  a  release  was 
executed  the  next  day.  I  quote  from  the  lease;  “This  In¬ 
denture  of  lease,  made  March  7,  1767.”  After  a  long  writing, 
setting  out  all  the  conditions  at  ‘great  length,  and  wonderful 
verbosity,  the  habendum  clause  commences;  “To  have  and  to 
hold  the  land,  hereditaments  and  premises,  with  the  appurten¬ 
ances,  unto  the  said  TIMOTHY  HOWELL,  his  executors,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  assigns,  from  the  first  day  of  this  instant  for 
and  during  the  term  of  one  year  from  thence  next  ensueing 
fully  to  be  complete  and  ended,  yielding  therefor  one  pepper¬ 
corn  in  and  upon  the  first  day  of  St.  Michael,  the  Archangel, 
if  demanded,  to  the  intent  that  by  virtue  of  these  presents, 
and  for  the  Statute  for  transferring  uses  into  possession,  he, 
the  said  TIMOTHY  HOWELL  may  be  in  actual  possession 
of  all  and  singular  the  premises  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
except  a  grant  of  the  reversion  and  inheritance  thereof,  to 
him  and  to  his  assigns  forever.” 

The  next  day,  March  10th,  another  indenture  was  executed 
by  the  same  parties  to  TIMOTHY  HOWELL,  setting  out  all 
the  conditions,  payments  and  so  on,  again  at  great  length, 
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with  the  view,  as  expressed  in  the  Indenture,  of  converting 
possession  into  ownership.  TIMOTHY  HOWELL  also  pur¬ 
chased  190  acres  of  land  of  the  Mercer  estate,  and,  jointly 
with  John  Hough  3  2  acres  of  Harmon  Cox. 

Of  8  Mahlon  52,  8  Thomas  53,  8  Deborah  54,  8  Elizabeth 
55,  8  Jane  56,  8  Phoebe  57,  and  Ann  58,  children  of  TIMO¬ 
THY  HOWELL,  I  have  no  record.  I  have  heard  that  one  of 
the  daughters  married  a  Lee,  of  Virginia,  a  relative  of  Light- 
Horse  Harry,  Lee,  who  was  the  father  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the 
Civil  war,  but  I  have  not  had  the  time,  or  opportunity  to  trace 
out  and  verify  this. 

8  SAMUEL  HOWELL  51,  son  of  7  TIMOTHY  HOWELL 
50,  was  b.  at  Leesburg,  Virginia.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of 
his  birth  or  death,  but  his  will  is  of  date  April  30,  1801.  He 
mi.  and  had  ch.;  The  name  of  his  first  w.  is  unknown  to  me, 
but  he  had  ch.  by  first  w.  as  follows;  9  Butler  59,  9  William 
60,  9  John  61,  and  9  LEVEN  HOWELL  62.  He  had  besides 

two  daughters,  and  if  only  two,  these  would  be  9 . 

63,  and  9 . 64.  He  m.  second  Mary,  and  had  ch.  at 

least  one,  dau.  9  Rebecca  65,  as  in  his  will  of  April  30,  1801, 
he  gives  his  w.  Mary  his  home  and  land,  a  cow  and  as  much 
of  his  house-hold  furniture  as  she  may  think  proper  to  keep 
during  her  life,  or  as  long  as  she  may  continue  his  widow. 
In  case  of  her  death  or  marriage,  then  the  above  named  shall 
descend  to  his  daughter,  to  her  and  to  her  heirs  forever. 

8  SAMUEL  HOWELL  51,  was  educated  in  Medicine  in 
England,  and  his  father,  in  his  will,  provides  that  he  be 
charged  with  the  expenses  of  his  Medical  Education  in  the 
settlement  of  his  estate.  He  returned  to  Leesburg  and  prac¬ 
ticed  Medicine  there  all  his  life.  I  went  to  see  an  old  gentle¬ 
man,  a  Mr.  George  Rupp,  91  years  old,  who  remembered  my 
great  grandfather  as  a  physician,  but  his  mind  was  so  nearly 
gone  that  he  .could  tell  me  very  little  about  my  great  grand¬ 
father,  except  that  he  remembered  him  very  well  as  a  physi¬ 
cian.  In  his  appraisement  list,  his  medical .  books,  and  even 
his  medicines  down  to  small  vials  and  packages  of  medicines, 
were  listed.  He  evidently  possessed  a  good  library,  as  there 
was  a  long  list  of  medical  books,  as  well  as  books  on  general 
literature.  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  my  grandfather,  noticing 
that  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  especially  of  reading  poetry, 
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gave  me  on  one  occasion  three  small  volumes  of  poems;  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Man,  Pollock’s  Course  of  Time  and  Cowper’s  Task, 
and  requested  that  I  keep  them  in  remembrance  of  him  as 
long  as  I  lived,  and  remarked  that  they  came  from  his  father’s 
library.  In  the  above  mentioned  appraisement  list,  I  noticed 
a  number  of  books  of  this  same  character,  as  for  instance,  Con¬ 
greve’s  Plays,  Griffith’s  Letters,  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  and 
others  of  like  character,  most  likely  books  that  had  been  in 
the  same  book-cases  with  those  that  my  grandfather  had  given 
me. 

9  Butler  Howell  59,  b.  at  Leesburg,  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  the  date  of  his  birth  or  marriage,  but  he  married  and 
located  in  Independence,  Missouri,  then  on  the  far  western 
frontier.  He  and  his  daughter,  10  Rebecca  66,  visited  his 
brother,  my  grandfather,  and  the  families  of  his  children,  when 
I  was  a  small  boy,  but  1  remember  them  well.  His  daughter, 
Rebecca,  was  quite  a  botanist.  I  gathered  Botanical  speci¬ 
mens  for  her,  and  she  made  quite  a  friend  of  me.  Her  father 
was  a  minister  in  what  was  there  called  the  Christian  Church. 

9  William  Howell  60,  m.  and  had  ch.,  but  I  know  nothing 
but  simply  this  about  his  family.  My  father,  when  a  young 
man,  visited  his  uncle  William  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  his  two 
Aunts,  who  had  married,  and  with  their  husbands,  had  located 
in  or  near  Covington,  Kentucky,  as  I  have  heard  him  relate, 
but  I  remember  nothing  of  them,  not  even  their  names,  or  the 
names  of  the  men  they  married.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
railroads,  and  my  father  made  the  trip  both  ways  on  horse¬ 
back. 

9  John  Howell  61,  b.  Leesburg,  Virginia,  and  remained  in 
the  east.  He  became  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  belonged  .to  the  Baltimore  Conference  all  his 
ministerial  life,  and  died  while  a  member  of  this  Conference. 
Some  years  ago,  I  visited  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in 
Philadelphia  and  secured  a  copy  of  his  obituary.  In  this  he 
was  very  highly  spoken  of. 

9  LEVEN  HOWELL  62,  b.  at  Leesburg,  Virginia,  Nov.  11, 
1799,  dd.  near  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  May  9,  1866.  He 
m.  first,  Ann  King,  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  b.  July  7, 
1797,  dd.  Dec.  4,  1859,  and  had  ch.;  10  George  67,  m.  Mary 
Holland,  and  had  ch.;  10  Samuel  68,  m.  Elizabeth  Bonar,  and 
had  ch.;  10  Katherine  69,  m.  Benjamin  Griffith,  and  had  ch.; 
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10  WILLIAM  HOWELL  70,  m.  Eliza  Lamham,  and  had  ch.; 
10  Thomas  71,  m.  Mary  Susan  Sampsell,  and  had  ch.;  10 
John  72,  m.  Elizabeth  Robinson,  and  had  ch.  10  Solomon  73, 
m.  Susan  Gray,  and  had  ch.;  10  Henry  74,  m.  Ellen  M.  Court¬ 
ney,  and  had  ch.;  10  Charles  G.  75,  m.  Sarah  Caroline  Hol¬ 
land,  and  had  ch.;  .  .  .  .  9  LEVEN  HOWELL  62,  m.  2nd  Mary 
Elliott,  of  Kingwood,  West  Virginia,  b.  Sept.  22,  1822,  dd. 
Feb.  12,  1889,  and  had  ch.;  10  Rachel  76,  m.  Benjamin  Dor¬ 
sey,  and  had  ch.;  10  Sarah  77,  m.  Rawley  Zinn,  and  had  ch. 

After  his  first  marriage  9  LEVEN  HOWELL  62  settled  on 
a  farm  about  five  miles  south  of  Morgantown,  Virginia,  now 
West  Virginia.  He  soon  became  interested  in  the  subject  of 
religion,  studied  the  teachings  and  doctrines  of  the  different 
Churches,  and  finally  decided  upon  the  Baptist  Church  as  his 
choice.  He  got  together  six  or  seven  of  his  neighbors,  and 
after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  they  agreed  to  organize 
a  Baptist  Church.  They  sent  to  the  neighboring  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  secured  the  services  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Tisdale, 
a  Baptist  Missionary,  and  the  Goshen  Baptist  Church  was 
organized. 

The  members  of  the  new  Church  met  around  at  each  other’s 
houses  for  a  time,  but  finally  Uncle  Brice  Holland,  as  he  was 
known  to  everybody,  and  my  grandfather,  agreed  between 
themselves,  to  erect  a  church  building;  that  my  grandfather 
would  have  the  foundation  and  walls  constructed,  the  fonner 
of  stone  and  the  latter  of  brick,  and  would  have  the  plastering 
done,  and  that  he,  Holland,  would  furnish  the  lumber,  pay 
for  the  carpenter  work  and  board  the  hands  while  the  building 
was  being  constructed,  besides  would  furnish  the  lot,  which 
arrangement  was  accordingly  carried  out.  This  is  the  history 
of  “Old  Goshen,”  which  stands  to-day  perfectly  straight  and 
upright  in  every  respect,  and  everything  perfectly  preserved, 
good  apparently  for  another  hundred  years. 

About  the  time  the  Church  building  was  completed,  my 
grandfather  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
In  these  early  days,  none  of  the  Churches  were  able  alone  to 
support  a  minister,  so,  as  in  my  grandfather’s  case,  each  min¬ 
ister  would  supply  ordinarily  four  churches,  holding  monthly 
services  in  each  each  month.  These  services  consisted  of  a 
business  meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with  sometimes  a 
service  in  the  evning,  and  a  regular  service  on  Sunday  morn- 
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ing.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  evening  also,  especially  during  the 
better  weather.  These  churches  were  generally  widely  separ¬ 
ated,  often  requiring  a  horseback  trip  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
each  way,  and  necessitated  leaving  home  on  Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  not  being  able  to  get  back  until  the  Monday  or 
Tuesday  following.  The  amount  received  from  each  church 
was  from  $150  00  to  $250.00  per  year,  and  the  minister,  while 
at  home,  worked  on  his  farm,  cr  otherwise,  to  finish  out  a 
living. 

I  can  remember  that  it  was  a  conjecture  as  to  how  my  grand¬ 
father,  Leven  Howell,  got  his  Christian  name.  His  father,  Dr. 
Samuel  Howell,  was  educated  in  Medicine  in  England,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  and  from  the  character  of  his  library,  I 
infer  that  he  was  well  informed  in  English  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  had  knowledge  of  the  following  facts.  There  was 
an  Alexander  Leslie  Leven.  a  Scottish  General,  who  had  a 
most  meteoric  and  spectacular  career.  He,  after  some  military 
experience  at  home,  became  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  fought 
in  the  thirty  years’  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  under  Sir 
Horace  Vere  in  the  Low  Countries;  later  under  Chrales  IX, 
king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  and  made  a  Field 
Marshall;  then  under  his  successor,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
was  with  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  his  last  battle, 
where  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  hour  of  victory,  which 
victory  was  of  signal  importance,  as  it  saved  the  day  for  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany,  and,  probably,  in  the 
world.  He  then  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Scottish  forces;  he  defeated  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Dunse  Law  and  Newburg;  captured  Edinburg  Castle 
by  surprise  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  after  the  treaty  of 
Ripon,  entertained  Charles  1,  at  Edinburg,  and  was  made  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Lord  of  Balgonie  by  him. 

Near  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  was  the  old  boundary  line 
between  England  and  Scotland,  is  Loch  Leven,  which  is  drained 
through  the  River  Leven,  famous  for  its  trout  fishing,  past  the 
town  of  Leven,  into  the  above  named  water.  Loch  Leven  is  a 
lake  nearly  four  by  nearly  three  miles  in  extent,  and  contains 
seven  islands.  The  largest  of  these  is  St.  Sier’s,  noted  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  Priory  of  Portmoak,  one  of  the  Culdee 
Colleges,  or  religious  houses,  or  communities,  previously  de- 
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scribed;  but  the  most  noted  is  Shelter  Island,  upon  which  a 
Pictish  fortress  was  built  during  their  wars  with  the  Britains. 
Here  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  castle  was  built,  which  has 
had  a  varied  history,  being  sometimes  a  royal  residence,  some¬ 
times  a  prison.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  visited  here  often,  and 
had  a  presence  chamber  built  in  it.  In  this  she  was  after¬ 
wards  imprisoned,  and  here,  June  24,  1567,  she  signed  her 
abdication,  but  escaped  within  the  year.  Some  of  her  sup¬ 
porters  were  also  imprisoned  here,  and  subsequently  executed, 
so  the  saying  came  obout;  “Those  never  got  luck  who  came  to 
Loch  Leven.” 

10  George  Howell  67,  dd.  of  Goshen  Church  section,  m. 
Mary  Holland,  of  same  section,  and  had  ch. ; 

11  William  Harvey  78,  m.  and  had  ch.;  11  Ann  Arie  79, 
m.  and  had  ch.:  These  children  went  west  with  their  step¬ 
father,  Jackson  Jenkins,  in  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois.  William  Harvey  later  lived  in  Vincennes,  In¬ 
diana. 

10  Samuel  Howell,  dd.  b.  near  Morgantown,  Virginia,  m. 
Elizabeth  Bonar,  dd.  and  had  ch.; 

11  Christie  Ann  80,  dd.  in  1928,  aet.  85  years;  m.  1st,  Louis 
Hayes,  dd.  and  had  ch.;  and  2nd,  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenner  and  had 
ch.; 

12  Eva  81,  m.  Thomas  Grimes,  of  Helena,  Montana,  and 
had  ch.; 

13  Edith  82,  m.  Robert  Waddell;  13  Walter  83,  and  13  Lee 
84. 

12  Harry  85,  dd. 

11  Mary  Louisa  86,  dd.  m.  James  S.  Watson,  of  Uffington, 
West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.; 

12  George  Clarence  87;  and  12  Sherman  88. 

11  Malinda  89,  m.  Dr.  A.  M.  Jarrett,  of  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia,  dd.  and  had  ch.; 

12  Maude  90,  b.  at  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  m.  Harry  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.; 

13  Wallace  91,  dd.;  13  Robert  M.  92,  of  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia. 

12  Hanson  93,  b.  at  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  m.  Miss  Grimes, 
of  Grafton,  West  Virginia.  Now  lives  in  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia:  12  Waldo  94  and  12  Wright  95. 
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11  Naomi  96  b.  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  m.  William 
Walter  Hayes,  b.  1847,  dd.  1900,  and  had  ch.; 

12  Guy  C.  Moore  97,  m.  Rose  Kammerer,  and  had  ch.; 

13  James  Kammerer  98. 

12  Flora  Ray  Hayes,  b.  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  in 
1877. 

11  George  100,  dd.  in  childhood. 

11  Rosina  Belle  101,  b.  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  m. 
Curtis  B.  Fleming,  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.; 

12  Hugh  102,  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 

10  Katherine  Howell  69,  dd.  b.  near  Goshen  Church,  Mon¬ 
ongalia  County,  West  Virginia,  m.  Benjamin  F.  Griffith,  dd. 
and  had  ch.; 

11  Sarah  Jane  103,  dd.;  11  Mary  Ann  104,  m.  Samuel  Shut- 
tleworth  and  had  ch.;  11  Malinda  105,  dd.  m.  William  Parker, 
and  had  ch.;  11  Arseneth  106;  11  George,  107,  dd.  m.  Ann 
Ross,  dd.  and  had  ch.;  11  Katharine  108,  m.  Adolphus  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Clinton  District,  West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.;  11 
Elizabeth  109,  m.  Emery  Robe  and  had  ch.;  11  William  110, 
dd.  m.  Helen  Tricket,  and  had  ch.;  11  Albert  111,  dd.  m.  Es¬ 
telle  Phillips,  and  had  ch.;  11  Uriah,  dd.  m.  Elizabeth  Frum 
and  had  ch.;  and  11  Howard  113. 

10  WILLIAM  HOWELL  70,  b.  near  Goshen  Church,  Mon¬ 
ongalia  County,  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  Dec.  17,  1823, 
dd.  at  Ridgedale,  West  Virginia,  May  23,  1904  m.  Eliza  Lan- 
ham  b.  near  Uffington,  Monongalia  Coutny,  West  Virginia, 
Bee.  3,  1822,  dd.  at  Ridgedale,  Monongalia  County,  Wesf  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Feb.  2,  1907,  and  had  ch.; 

11  FLEMING  HOWELL  114,  b.  at  Ridgedale,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  May  3d,  1849. 

11  Mary  Ann  Howell,  b.  May  10,  1861. 

11  Leven  Howell,  116,  b.  Jan.  23,  1856,  dd.  Jan.  23,  1857; 

11  Therressa  Howell,  117,  b.  at  Ridgedale,  West  Virginia, 
Jan.  26,  1858; 

11  Luther  Jones  Howell  118,  b.  at  Ridgedale,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  May  4,  1861; 

11  Jasper  Newton  Howell  119,  b.  Jan.  10,  1864,  dd.  in 
Coates,  Kansas,  Oct.  12,  1892. 

The  mother  of  Eliza  Lunham  Howell  was  Mary  Miller  Lan- 
ham,  who  was  of  the  Miller  family  and  who  were  early  pioneers 
in  the  section  above  Morgantown,  Virginia,  and  were  neigh- 
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bors  of  the  Morgans,  of  the  family  of  the  great  Indian  fighters. 
The  grandfather  of  Mary  Miller  Lanham,  and  one  of  the 
Morgans,  had  clearings  and  cabins  adjoining  at  Round  Knob, 
or  Miller’s  Knob,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Morgantown, 
and  descendants  of  these  families  owned  these  lands  until  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  The  lands  the  Millers  owned  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  Vendervort  family. 

Early  one  spring  there  was  a  foray  of  Indians  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  everyone  fled  to  the  fort  at  Morgantown. 
After  everything  had  become  quiet,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  Indians  were  gone,  Morgan  and  Miller  slipped  stealthily 
out  to  near  their  cabins  to  try  to  ascertain  what  damage  had 
been  done.  The  Indians  were  evidently  anticipating  this,  and 
several  of  them  were  lying  in  ambush,  and  attacked  them. 
They,  being  greatly  outnumbered,  started  to  run  down  the  hill 
toward  Coburn’s  Creek.  Morgan,  however,  stumbled  and  fell, 
badly  spraining  his  ankle.  Fortunately,  however,  he  fell  just 
above  a  large  fallen  tree.  He  hastily  threw  leaves  over  him¬ 
self,  and  though  the  Indians  crossed  the  tree,  he  escaped  their 
observation,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  Miller  ran  on  down  the 
hill-side  and  on  to  the  Creek  bottom,  but  was  overtaken  just 
at  the  base  of  a  large  beech  tree,  and  killed.  This  beech  tree, 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  was  still  standing 
since  I  can  remember.  I  was  at  the  place  more  than  once 
while  a  boy  and  young  man,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  again  vis¬ 
ited  the  place.  The  land  had  been  cleared  in  the  meantime, 
but  I  could  locate  accurately  where  the  tree  stood,  from  having 
observed  while  it  was  still  standing,  that  it  stood  just  in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  bend  in  the  creek.  The  location  where 
the  tree  stood  can  now  be  seen  from  a  sharp  turn  in  the  Evans¬ 
ville  and  Beverly  turnpike  near  the  north  end  of  the  old  Amos 
Jolliffe  farm. 

10  Thomas  Howell  71,  b.  near  Goshen  Church,  Monongalia 
County,  West  Virginia  in  1828,  dd.  near  Ridgedale,  Monon¬ 
galia  County,  1891,  m.  Mary  Susan  Sampsell,  of  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia  in  1829,  dd.  near  Ridgedale,  West  Virginia  in 
1911,  and  had  ch.; 

11  Charles  G.  120,  b.  near  Ridgedale,  West  Virginia,  where 
he  still  lives,  Dec.  19,  1858,  m.  First,  Daisey  Ireland,  and 
second,  Cora  J.  Enty,  and  had  ch.; 

11  George  Lewis  12 J,  b.  near  Ridgedale,  West  Virginia, 
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Nov.  9,  1861,  m.  Oct.  19,  1898,  Luella  Mclntryre,  of  Wor¬ 
thington,  West  Virginia,  where  he  is  still  practicing  medicine. 
Had  no  ch.; 

10  John  Howell  73,  b.  near  Goshen  Church,  Dec.  25,  1830, 
dd.  Oct.  7,  1904,  near  Uffington,  West  Virginia,  m.  Malinda 
Robinson,  and  had  ch.; 

11  Daughter  122.  10  John  Howell  72,  was  in  charge  of  a 

Pontoon  company,  or  corps,  during  the  Civil  war,  and  during 
the  Petersburg  campaign,  placed  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the 
James  River  in  the  City  Point  section,  while  under  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

10  Solomon  Howell  75,  b.  near  Goshen  Church,  Monongalia 
County,  Virginia,  dd.  near  Arnettsville,  West  Virginia,  m. 
Susan  Grey,  dd.  of  Laurel  Point,  West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.; 

11  Isabelle  123,  dd.  b.  near  Arnettsville,  West  Virginia,  m. 
Haynes  Jones  and  had  ch.; 

11  William  124,  dd.  and  11  Luther  125,  dd. 

10  Henry  Howell  74,  b.  near  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
Dec.  22,  1835,  dd.  in  Burlingame,  Kansas,  June  9,  1904,  m. 
Dec.  25,  1858,  Ellen  M.  Courtney,  of  Preston  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  b.  Aug.  20,  1839,  dd.  July  31^  1923  in  Escondido,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  were  m.  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  C.  Coon,  and  had 
ch. ;  10  Henry  Howell  74  enlisted  in  Company  C,  14th  West 
Virginia  Infantry,  and  served  during  the  Civil  war.  The  ch. 
were: 

11  George  B.  126,  b.  in  Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia, 
Dec.  4,  1857,  dd.  Feb.  12,  1883,  m.  Jan.  15,  1882,  Amanda 
Cheney  and  had  ch.; 

11  Melville  M.  127,  b.  in  Monongalia  County,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Jan.  11,  1860,  m.  Sept.  1884,  Caroline  S.  Oliver  and 
had  ch.; 

11  Mary  F.  128,  b.  in  Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia, 
Oct.  3,  1861,  m.  Jan.  15,  1880,  James  King  and  had  ch.; 

11  Ida  128,  b.  in  Indiana,  June  6,  1866,  dd.  1871. 

11  Nettie  B.  130,  b.  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  Sept.  26, 
1869,  m.  Feb.  22 }  1888,  Emmanuel  Herbold,  and  had  ch.; 

11  William  H.  131/ b.  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  Sept.  26, 
1873,  dd.  Aug.  31,  1914,  m.  Feb.  11,  1895,  Lillian  Waddell 
and  had  ch.; 

11  Grace  V.  132,  b.  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  May  23,  1876, 
m.  Oct.  20,  1897,  Newkirk  L.  Ullery,  and  had  ch.; 
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11  Lida  F.  133,  b.  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  Jan.  8,  1879, 
m.  Apr.  24,  1907,  Richard  W.  Brashear,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  had  ch.; 

10  Charles  G.  Howell  75,  b.  near  Morgantown,  Virginia, 
Jan.  20,  1837,  dd.  in  Oklahoma  City,  Dec.  3,  1914,  m.  Susan 
Caroline  Holland,  b.  near  Goshen  Church,  Monongalia  County, 
Virginia,  dd.  at  Olathe,  Kansas,  Apr.  10,  1905.  10  Charles  C. 
Howell  75,  enlisted  in  Company  7.,  14th  West  Virginia  In¬ 
fantry,  and  served  during  the  war  from  1861  to  1865.  The 
ch.  were; 

11  Rebecca  L.  134,  b.  in  Monongalia  County,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Sept.  6,  1861,  dd.  Jan.  17,  1819,  m.  J.  L.  Lough  and 
had  ch.; 

12  Cecelia  May  135,  b.  Jan.  4,  1889,  m.  Jan.  4,  1911,  W.  F. 
Sturgiss  and  had  ch.; 

13  Dorcas  Fay  136,  b.  Oct.  16,  1911;  13  Ralph  137,  b. 
Apr.  13,  1913  and 

13  Edgar  H.  138,  b.  Jan.  10,  1896,  m.  Apr.  14,  1919,  Bessie 
Higgins  and  had  ch.; 

12  Grace  Dorathy  139,  b.  Oct.  24,  1894,  m.  Mar.  14,  1917, 
Wilbur  Anderson  and  had  ch.;  13  Maurice  J.  140,  b.  Oct., 
1919;  13  Forrest  W.  141,  b.  Sept.  7,  1923. 

12  Mary  C.  142,  b.  Nov.  16,  1896,  m.  Apr.  9,  1919,  H.  V. 
Peterson  and  had  ch.; 

13  Shipley  143; 

11  Susan  O.  Howell  144,  b.  in  Kansas,  June  19,  1866,  now 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 

11  Samuel  O.  14  5,  b.  in  Kansas,  Feb.  20,  1868,  dd.  Jan.  26, 
1875. 

11  Blanch  B.  146,  b.  in  Kansas,  July  20,  1878,  m.  Jan.  24, 
1905,  John  Huston  Clark,  later  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  dd. 
Jan.  6,  1927,  and  had  ch.; 

12  Mary  Carolyn  147,  b.  Apr.  13,  1907;  12  John  Howell 
148,  b.  Dec.  26,  1909;  and  12  Virginia  Blanche  149,  b.  Sept. 
24  1912* 

11  Jessie  F.  150,  b.  Jan.  20,  1870; 

11  Lovernia  A.  151,  b.  Aug.  6,  1784,  m.  June  17,  1909, 
Robert  Wills,  and  had  ch.; 

12  Mary  F.  b.  July  27,  1910;  and  12  John  Howell  153; 
b.  Jan.  26,  1915; 

11  Anna  H.  154,  b.  Mar.  5,  1876,  m.  Oct.  21,  1916,  Daniel 
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W.  Tucker  of  Great  Falls,  Montana;  now  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Had  no  ch. 

11  FLEMING  HOWELL  114,  b.  at  Ridgedale,  Monongalia 
County,  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  May  3,  1849,  m.  Sept. 
30,  1891,  Gertrude  Bennett,  daughter  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Mc¬ 
Cauley  Bennett  and  Margaret  Jackson  Bennett,  of  Weston, 
West  Virginia,  b.  Nov.  1,  1851,  dd.  at  Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia,  May  26,  1926  and  had  ch.; 

12  MARGARET  HOWELL  155,  b.  at  Clarksburg,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Sept.  9,  1893,  and  had  ch.;  13  GERTRUDE  BENNETT 
CAESAR  156,  b.  Nov.  17,  1921,  and 

13  WINIFRED  HOWELL  CAESAR  157,  b.  Sept.  14,  1923. 

I  extract  the  following  from  “A  Reminescent  History  of 

Northern  West  Virginia,”  Goodspeed  Brothers,  Chicago,  1896. 
“Dr.  Fleming  Howell  was  born  in  Monongalia  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  was  educated  at  Rector  College,  Pruntytown,  West 
Virginia,  and  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  at  Morgan¬ 
town,  West  Virginia.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Hugh  W. 
Brooks  of  Morgantown,  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  state,  and  afterwards,  for  two  years,  was  associated 
with  him  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Luther  S.  Brock,  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  attended  medical  lectures  at  Jef¬ 
ferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  at  Long  Island  Hos¬ 
pital  Medical  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  the  latter 
of  which  he  graduated  in  1879.  The  next  year  he  located  in 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginia,  where  he  has  since  practiced.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Harrison  County  Medical  Society,  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  and,  in  1887  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Medical  -Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is 
the  present  President  of  the  Harison  County  Medical  Society, 
and  had  been  Vice-president  of  the  State  Medical  Association 
and  President  of  the  County  Board  of  Health.  He  has  served 
two  terms  on  the  Board  of  Examining  Surgeons  for  Pensions 
at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  and  has  for  several  years  been 
local  Surgeon  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Companv. 
He  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  in  touch  with  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  medicine  and  sureerv,  and  has  contributed  somewhat 
to  medical  journals.  In  addition  to  his  professional  work  he 
has  been  active  in  business  enterprises,  and  interetsed  in  the 
improvement  of  the  section  in  which  he  lives. 
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Dr.  Howell  was  married  in  Weston,  West  Virginia,  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Bennett,  daughter  of  Hon.  Jonathan  McCauley  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  Jackson  Bennett,  the  latter  being 
a  cousin  of  the  famous  Confederate  General,  “Stonewall  Jack- 
son.”  (The  relationship  is  as  follows:  Hon.  Richard  Jackson, 
the  first  of  whom  I  have  knowledge,  lived  in  Coleraine,  County 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  but  in  1719  moved  with  his  family 
to  London.  John  Jackson,  a  son,  came  from  London  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  in  1748,  he  then  being  29  years  of  age.  On  the  same 
vessel  from  the  same  place,  was  Elizabeth  Cummins,  she  being 
then  28  years  of  age.  They  both  settled,  it  seems,  in  Cecil 
County,  in  the  Colony  of  Maryland,  and  in  1755  were  married. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  among  whom  were  Edward 
Jackson  and  George  Jackson,  brothers.  Edward  Jackson’s  son, 
Jonathan  Jackson,  was  the  father  of  “Stonewall  Jackson,”  and 
George  Jackson’s  son,  George  Washington  Jackson,  was  the 
father  of  Margaret  Elizabeth  Jackson,  who  married  Hon. 
Jonathan  McCauley  Bennett.  The  grandfathers  then  of 
“Stonewall  Jackson”  and  Margaret  Elizabeth  Jackson  Ben¬ 
nett  were  brothers,  their  fathers  were  first  cousins,  and  they 
second  cousins.) 

Dr.  Howell’s  family  is  descended  from  William  Howell,  to 
whom  was  granted  the  Manor  of  Westbury,  in  Marsh  Gibbon, 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  1536. 

Dr.  Howell  was  President  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  for  the  year  1908,  and  presided  at  its  meeting 
at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  of  that  year,  so  he  has  enjoyed 
all  the  honors  that  his  State  Medical  Association  can  confer. 

In  May,  1884,  Dr.  Howell  performer  the  operation  of  oeso- 
phogotomy  successfully  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl  of  five  years 
of  age,  in  whose  oesophagus  a  silver  fifty-cent  piece  had  be¬ 
come  lodged  below  the  notch  of  the  sternum  and  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  In  1870,  Dr.  David  Cheever,  of  Boston,  was  only 
able  to  gather  twenty-four  recorded  cases  of  this  operation  in 
Europe  and  America.  From  that  time  up  to  1884,  fifteen  ad¬ 
ditional  cases  had  been  recorded.  Dr.  Howell’s  case,  which 
was  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  1884,  was  the  fortieth  case  re¬ 
corded,  with  thirty-four  recoveries  and  six  deaths. 

Dr.  Howell  administered  diphtheria  antitoxin  on  July  28, 
1895,  and  this  was  the  first  employment  of  it  in  his  state,  and 
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almost  in  the  country.  It  was  discovered  and  the  manner  of 
using  it  worked  out  by  Dr.  Behring  and  his  associates  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1894  it  began  to  be  used  in  practice.  At  the  time  of 
Dr.  Howell’s  case  the  serum  was  not  obtainable  in  the  United 
States,  but  just  previously,  he  had  secured  a  small  supply 
from  Berlin. 

Dr.  Howell  was  the  first  to  publish  in  this  country  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  the  actinic,  or  chemical  rays,  of  the  sun 
destroy  disease  germs,  bacteria,  and  all  low  forms  of  vegetable 
life  which  contain  no  green  coloring  matter,  chlorophyl.  This 
explanation  will  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it  was  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  toward  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  writing, 
where  speaking  of  the  disinfecting  effects  of  sunshine,  in  the 
almost  constant  sunshine  which  prevails  in  arid  and  semi-arid 
climates. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  was  suggested  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Society  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  of  May,  1904,  as  to  the  effects 
of  allowing  sewage  from  towns  and  cities,  to  be  deposited  in 
creeks  and  rivers,  from  which,  lower  down,  it  was  necessary 
for  other  towns  and  cities  to  take  their  water  supply.  The 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  physicians  present  was  that  the 
water  became  purified.  Dr,  Howell  took  the  position  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  proposition  of  the  water  being  purified 
until  they  produced  a  scientific  explanation,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  it  as  his  opinion  that,  if  purified,  it  was  by  the 
actininc,  or  chemical  rays  of  the  sun.  This  was  not  accepted 
by  those  present,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed,  as  for 
instance,  by  oxidation;  by  the  water  flowing  and  boiling  over 
the  sand  and  stones  of  the  river  bed,  and  so  on.  An  old  friend 
of  Dr.  Howell,  Dr.  T.  M.  Hood,  related,  gratuitously  perhaps, 
that  Dr.  Howell  took  his  seat  in  an  impatient  way,  remarking, 
sub  voce,  “They  might  as  well  assert,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  bacteria  knock  out  their  brains  on  the  stones.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1905  and  1906,  the 
discussion  was  continued,  Dr.  Howell  still  holding,  and  more 
strongly,  his  former  opinion.  By  this  time  he  had  become 
known,  jocosely,  as  the  “Sunshine  Doctor,”  which  he  did  not 
then,  nor  has  he  since  resented. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  1907,  Dr.  Howell  spent 
several  days  in  the  library  of  The  College  of  Physicians  in 
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Philadelphia  investigating  the  subject.  For  some  time  the 
latest  he  could  find  was  in  an  article  on  “Bacteria  and  the 
Public  Health,”  by  Dr.  George  Newman,  1904,  and  his  con¬ 
clusions  were;  “At  present  more  can  not  be  said  than  that 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  two  of  the  most  powerful  agents  we 
possess  with  which  to  combat  pathogenic  germs.”  But  this 
was  only  an  empiric  statement  without  scientific  foundation, 
and  explained  nothing. 

Finally,  the  Librarian,  who  had  been  most  obliging  with  his 
assistance,  found  a  little  brochure  in  French,  which  had  not 
been  translated,  and  which  he  said  had  just  lately  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Fortunately  Dr.  Howell  knew  enough  French  as  en¬ 
abled  him  to  translate  it.  He  found  it  to  be,  “Bacteria  in  the 
Air,  Water  and  Soil,”  by  Bodin,  1904,  and  just  what  he 
wanted.  In  this  the  author  refers,  among  other  experiments, 
to  those  of  Passini  with  Bacillus  anthracis,  and  of  Buchner 
with  bacillus  pyoxcyaneus.  These  show  that  the  most  resistent 
disease  germs,  bacilli,  by  being  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
are  killed  in  seventy  minutes  and  less,  while  in  the  same  time, 
in  check  cultures,  kept  in  darkness,  the  germs  had  immensely 
increased.  This,  of  course,  was  just  what  the  doctor  had  been 
looking  for,  and  he  incorporated  these  results  in  his  paper, 
“Sunshine  and  Bacteria,”  read  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  May,  1907.  This  paper  was  subsequently 
published  in  The  West  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  and  this 
was  the  first  scientific  explanation  of  this  subject  published  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Howell  was  also  the  first  in  this  country,  or  in  any 
country  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  learn,  to  recognize  the 
practical  relation  of  the  higher  or  lower  pitch  of  the  sounds  of 
the  percussion  note  in  physical  diagnosis  to  the  higher  or  lower 
pitch  of  the  sounds  of  the  musical  scale,  and  to  devise  a  way 
by  which  these  differences  can  be  recorded  by  means  of  some 
fixed  standard,  as  for  instance,  the  tuning  fork.  As  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  lung  increases,  as  for  instance  in  tuberculosis,  the 
pitch  of  the  percussion  sound  becomes  elevated,  and,  as  the 
consolidation  clears  up  it  becomes  lowered.  This  difference 
of  increased  elevation,  or  of  increasing  lowering,  can  be  as¬ 
certained  by  means  of  the  fixed  standard  above  mentioned,  by 
running  up  or  down  the  musical  scale  from  the  note  of  the 
fixed  standard  to  the  note  of  the  percussion  sound,  and  the 
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result  recorded.  By  this  means  the  progress  of  the  case  can 
be  positively  determined.  If  the  pitch  of  the  percussion  note 
has  become  higher  within  a  certain  time,  say  within  two  to 
four  weeks,  it  positively  indicates  that  the  condition  has  grown 
worse;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  become  lower,  it  indicates 
just  as  positively  that  the  condition  has  improved. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  many  admirers  of  “Stone¬ 
wall”  Jackson,  and  as  I  have  never  seen  the  following  facts 
recorded,  I  will  relate  them.  My  father-in-law,  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  McCauley  Bennett,  was  Auditor  of  Virginia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  remained  in  Richmond  with 
his  wife  and  children,  his  children  being  then  small,  until  after 
its  close.  He  was  close  to  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  during  all  this 
time.  Mr.  Bennett,  at  his  home  in  Weston,  West  Virginia, 
some  time  before  his  death,  related  to  me  the  following.  “Right 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Major  T.  J.  Jackson,  afterwards 
“Stonewall”  Jackson,  who  had  been  brevited  Captain  and 
Major  for  gallant  conduct  at  Contreras  and  Chapultepec  re¬ 
spectively,  during  the  Mexican  War,  came  to  Richmond  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy.  Of  this  fact  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  had  been  made  acquainted  by  Major  Jackson  himself. 
Soon  after  this,  he,  Mr.  Bennett,  noticed  in  the  “Gazette,” 
while  at  breakfast  one  morning,  that  Major  Jackson  had  been 
commissioned  a  Colonel  of  Military  Engineers.  He,  right  after 
breakfast,  went  to  the  President’s  Office,  showed  him  the 
the  paper,  and  said  to  him;  “I  have  known  this  young  man  all 
his  life,  and  there  is  too  good  fighting  blood  in  him  to  be 
wasted  in  the  Military  Engineer’s  service,  I  want  a  Colonel’s 
commission  for  him  in  the  regular  service.  Mr.  Davis  at  once 
turned  to  his  desk,  wrote  out  a  Colonel’s  commission,  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Bennett,  and  he  took  it  at  once  to  Major  Jackson. 

My  late  wife  had  a  number  of  letters  of  “Stonewall  Jack- 
son,”  in  his  handwriting,  signed  by  him,  and  addressed  to  her 
father,  Mr.  Bennett.  I  have  some  of  these  letters  now  in  my 
possession,  and  will  copy  two  of  them,  which  are  as  follows. 
In  the  first  which  I  give,  dated  Headquarters  of  Virginia 
forces,  Harper’s  Ferry,  June  4,  1861,  addressing  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  he  says; 
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My  dear  Colonel: 

Your  very  kind  letter  proposing,  if  I  so  desire,  to  make  me  a 
Brigadier  General,  and  send  me  to  the  North-West,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  forces  in  that  region,  has  been  received  and 
meets  with  my  grateful  approbation.  (He  refers  to  the  region 
that  is  now  West  Virginia).  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
Have  me  ordered  at  once;  that  country  is  bleeding  at  every 
pore;  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  have  never  appealed  to 
its  people  in  vain. 

Remember  me  to  Judge  Allen,  and  thank  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness. 

Believe  me,  with  lasting  gratitude  ever  yours, 

Signed,  T.  J.  Jackson. 

There  was  apparently  uncertainty  about  letters  getting 
through,  and  this  letter  was  dated  on  June  5th,  the  same  day 
the  first  was  mailed.  It  is  dated  from  the  same  headquarters, 
and  in  this  he  says; 

My  dear  Colonel: 

Lest  the  letter  mailed  you  this  morning,  and  in  which  I 
thankfully  accepted  the  opportunity  of  being  made  a  Briga¬ 
dier  General  and  put  in  command  of  all  the  North-Western 
troops,  should  fail  to  reach  you,  I  send  this  by  private  hands. 
Please  have  me  ordered  at  once. 

Very  gratefully  yours. 

Signed,  T.  J.  Jackson. 

In  regard  to  the  mortal  wounding  of  General  “Stonewall” 
Jackson,  the  following  account  was  given  me  several  years  ago 
by  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  a  Courier  in  his  command, 
and  as  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  accounts  generally  given, 
and  as  it  seems  more  reasonable  and  natural  than  any  I  have 
seen,  I  will  give  it.  He  related  that  before  Chancellorsville,  in 
the  thickets  of  the  wilderness,  that  General  Jackson,  as  is 
known,  by  one  of  his  swift  and  secret  movements,  had  placed 
himself  on  the  flank  of  the  Federals,  and  on  the  night  of  May 
2,  1863,  while  hourly  expecting  to  be  attacked,  he,  with  some 
of  his  officers,  left  their  horses  and  went  quietly  up  in  the 
rear  of  his  line  to  try  to  learn  something  of  the  nature  and 
relative  positions  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  ground,  which 
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was  a  thicket  of  low  underbrush  and  briars,  had  been  driven 
over  until  it  had  become  completely  cut  up  and  criss-crossed 
with  obliquely  running  roads,  all  pretty  much  in  the  same 
general  direction.  Before  leaving  headquarters,  Geenral  Jack- 
son  had  given  strict  orders  to  fire  upon  _the  least  disturbance 
in  front.  After  he  had  gone  some  distance  up  back  of  his 
line  and  started  to  return,  he  evidently  became  confused  and 
took  a  road,  or  track,  which  led  him  obliquely  through  a  space 
in  his  line,  and  directly  between  the  opposing  lines,  and  in 
front  of  his  own  outposts,  and  they,  in  the  darkness,  dimly 
perceiving  a  movement,  fired,  with  the  result  known. 

11  Mary  Ann  Howell  115,  b.  at  Ridgedale,  Monongalia 
County,  West  Virginia.  May  10,  1861,  dd.  Nov.  23,  1898,  m. 
Mar.  13,  1873,  John  Augustus  Lucus,  of  Grafton,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  b.  in  Belle  Isle,  France,  May  11,  1848,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1854,  dd.  Feb.  25,  1912,  and  had  ch.; 

12  Carrie  de  Lena  158,  b.  Feb.  24,  1874,  m.  June  27,  1900, 
Enoch  Carson  Curry,  of  Fairmount,  West  Virginia,  and  had 
ch.; 

13  Carson  Lucas  159,  b.  Mar.  18,  1901;  m.  June  8,  1922, 
Hellen  Louisa  Capelle,  and  had  ch.; 

13  Mildred  Lillion  160,  b.  Dec.  20,  1905,  m.  June  8,  1928, 
Dr.  Hollis  H.  Powell,  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia; 

12  Fleming  Albert  161,  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  b.  Oct.  16, 
1875,  m.  Aug.  1899,  Sallie  Griffith,  and  had  ch.; 

13  Thomas  162,  b.  1901,  dd.  1904;  13  John  163,  b.  May 
11,  1904,  m.  1921;  13  Nancy  164,  b.  Nov.  14,  1906,  m.  John 
Nolan,  and  had  ch.;  and  13  Robert  165. 

12  Cora  Etta  166,  b.  at  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  July  19, 
1977,  dd.  Oct.  11,  1926,  m.  June  12,  1903,  Thomas  Llewelyn 
Henderson,  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.; 

13  Mahlon  167,  b.  Jan.  15,  1906;  13  Thomas  Llewelyn  Jr. 


12  Minnie  Lee  170,  b.  Mar.  6,  1881,  m.  July  9,  1912,  George 
Garland  Coppage,  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.; 

13  John  Alexander  171,  b.  Feb.  15,  1918. 

12  William  Pascal  172,  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  b. 
at  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  Jan.  17,  1885,  m.  Nov.  29,  1906, 
Edna  Emmerson,  and  had  ch.; 
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13  Donovan  Fleming  173,  b.  Feb.  18,  1910;  and  13  Glen 
Audry  174,  b.  Jan.  31,  1912; 

12  Amiel  Luther  175,  b.  Mar.  6,  1888,  dd.  Oct.  30,  1902. 

12  Bertha  May  176,  b.  at  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  July  2, 
1894,  m.  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  Nov.  1,  1925,  John 
Gilbert  Farrar,  of  Schenectady,  New  York. 

11  Therressa  Howell,  117,  b.  at  Ridgdale,  West  Virginia, 
Jan.  26,  1858,  m.  x\pr.  25,  1883,  H.  N.  M.  Chipps,  afterward 
of  Laurel  Point,  West  Virginia,  b.  Oct.  9,  1861,  and  had.  ch.; 

12  Joseph  Nelson  177,  of  Weston,  West  Virginia,  b.  at 
Laurel  Point,  West  Virginia,  June  30,  1897,  m.  Apr.  18,  1920, 
Sophie  Logue  Schell,  and  had  ch.; 

13  Mary  Jennette  178,  b.  Aug.  20,  1922,  and  13  Frederick 
Mack,  179,  b.  Feb.  25,  1924; 

12  Jeannette  Ann  180,  b.  Oct.  21,  1891,  dd.  Feb.  14,  1928, 
m.  Stradie  Barbe,  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  and  had  ch.; 

13  William  Nelson  181,  b.  1916;  and  13  Olga  Nadine  183,  b. 
Nov.  23,  1920. 

11  Luther  Jones  Howell  118,  of  Ridgedale,  West  Virginia, 
b.  May  5,  1861,  m.  Mar.  11,  1896,  Mariah  Juliet  Latham,  of 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  b.  Dec.  22nd.  1867,  and  had  ch.; 

12  Hugh  Latham  183,  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  b. 
Apr.  9,  1897,  m.  Pearl  McFarland,  and  had  ch.; 

13  Evon  Belle  184,  b.  Sept.  3,  1918;  and  Mary  Virginia 
185,  b.  July  5,  1920. 

12  Wilbur  Fleming  186,  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  b. 
Apr.  2,  1898,  m.  July,  1916,  Nellie  Clark,  and  held  ch.; 

13  Lula  Belle  187,  b.  May  11,  1896;  and  13  Bonnie  Jene 
188,  b.  Nov.,  1922. 

12  MARGARET  HOWELL  155,  of  Maplewood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  b.  at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  Sept.  17,  1894,  m.  Apr. 
30,  1919,  Samuel  Wilson  Caesar,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
now  of  Maplewood,  New  Jersey,  b.  in  parish  of  Tinwald,  Am- 
isfield,  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland,  October  27th,  1884.  He  came 
to  the  United  States,  landing  in  Boston,  October  10,  1911. 
They  had  ch.; 

13  GERTRUDE  BENNETT  CAESAR  187,  b.  in  New  York 
City,  Nov.  17,  1921;  and 

13  WINIFRED  HOWELL  CAESAR  188,  b.  in  New  York 
City,  Aug.  14,  1923. 

I  have  finished  a  pleasant  task,  from  which  I  now  take  leave 
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with  that  regret  which  we  always  feel  at  parting  from  agree¬ 
able  relatives  and  friends  after  a  prolonged  visit.  In  this, 
which  I  at  first  regarded  as  a  task,  I  have  been  so  agreeably 
entertained  that  it  came  not  to  be  a  task,  but  an  occasion  for 
the  renewing  of  old  friendships  among  those  of  whom  I  can 
justly  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride,  and  whom  I  can 
commend  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  those  of  the  name  who 
may  follow. 
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The  RED  BOOK  of  HERGEST,  a  fourteenth  century 
manuscript,  in  possession  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  a  rich 
and  varied  store  of  Welsh  literature  in  prose  and  verse;  but 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  most  of  its  con¬ 
tents  were  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader  and  even  to  the 
student.  In  1849,  however,  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  published, 
in  three  volumes  the  text  in  Welsh,  and  an  English  translation 
of  eleven  of  the  Tales,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  ex¬ 
planatory  and  illustrative  Notes.  In  1877  she  issued  in  one 
volume  the  English  translation  without  the  Welsh  text,  and 
with  the  original  Notes  greatly  condensed.  Besides  the  eleven 
Tales  from  the  Red  Book  there  was  included,  in  both  editions, 
the  Tale  of  Taliesin  from  a  much  later  manuscript.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  lore  which  the  Welsh  Bards  had  to  acquire  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Mabinog,  derived  from  the  root  Mab,  meaning 
small,  whence  Queen  Mab  of  the  Fairies.  Lady  Guest  used 
the  plural  of  this,  or  Mabinogion,  as  the  title  of  her  pub¬ 
lications. 

From  the  following  quotations  from  two  of  the  Tales,  and 
from  the  Notes,  it  will  be  seen  that  Howel  son  of  Emyr 
Llydaw,  whether  or  not  he  was  the  Hoel  referred  to  by  Renan 
on  Page  254,  was  a  Knight  of  Importance  at  Arthur’s  Court. 

In  the  Tale  of  “Perdur  the  son  of  Evrawc,  page  209  of  the 
English  translation,  we  read;  “Arthur  was  at  Caerleon  Upon 
Uske,  his  principal  palace;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of 
the  hall  were  four  men  sitting  on  a  carpet  of  velvet,  Owain 
the  son  of  Urien,  and  Gwalchmai  the  son  of  Gwyar,  and 
Howel  the  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw,  and  Perdur  of  the  long 
lance.” 

In  the  Tale  of  “Geraint  the  son  of  Erbin,”  page  237,  same 
translation,  “Geraint  having  been  long  at  Arthur’s  Court,  his 
father,  Erbin,  having  grown  old,  and  being  unable  to  protect 
his  dominions  and  boundaries,  to  which  Geraint  would 
succeed,  sent  Ambassadors  to  Arthur  requesting  that  Geraint, 
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his  son,  be  sent  to  him.  And  Arthur  considering  that  it  would 
go  hard  with  him  to  let  Geraint  depart  from  him  and  from 
his  Court;  neither  did  he  think  it  fair  that  his  cousin  should 
be  restrained  from  going  to  protect  his  dominions  and  his 
boundaries,  seeing  that  his  father  was  unable  to  do  so.  And 
that  night  they  slept.  And  the  next  day  the  Ambassadors 
were  permitted  to  depart,  and  they  were  told  that  Geraint 
should  follow  them.  And  on  the  third  day  Geraint  set  forth, 
and  many  went  with  him,  Gwalchmai,  son  of  Gwyar, 
Riogonedd  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  Ondyaw  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Gwilim  the  son  of  the  ruler  of  the 
Franks,  Howel  the  son  of  Emyr  of  Brittany,  and  many 
others.” 

In  a  Note  on  Howel  the  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw,  page  398,  of 
the  Mabinogion,  I  find  this:  “Howel,  the  Prince  of  Llydaw, 
or  Armorica,  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  Arthur’s  wars 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  in 
urging  his  Sovereign  to  resist  their  unjust  claims.  When 
Arthur  was  called  suddenly  home  by  the  news  of  Modred’s 
treachery,  he  left  Howel  with  part  of  his  army  in  Gaul,  to 
secure  his  possessions  in  that  country.” 

“He  was  one  of  the  three  Knights  of  princely  bearing  in 
Arthur’s  Court,  who  were  so  kind  and  gentle,  and  so  courteous 
of  demeanor,  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  in  the  world  to 
refuse  or  deny  them  anything  they  asked.” 

“The  Cambrian  Biography  places  Howel ’s  tomb  at  Llan 
Illtyd  Vwar,  or  Lanwit,  in  Glamorganshire.” 

“Emyr  Llydaw,  Howel’s  father,  was  nephew  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  St.  Germanus,  or  Garmon.  A  great  many  of  his 
descendants,  headed  by  Cadvan,  emigrated  to  this  Country 
from  Armorica,  that  is  to  Wales,  and  are  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Welsh  Saints.” 

“In  an  expedition  of  Arthur’s  north  against  the  Scots, 
described  in  Notes,  page  336,  Howel  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw,  is 
the  only  Knight  mentioned  as  accompanying  him.” 
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Balkans  and  “Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion”  235 

Balkans  under  Turkey  236 
Balkans  and  World  War 
changed  237 

Baptists,  first  Church  in 
U.  S.  145 

Baptists,  History  of  Welsh 
141,  263 

Barbarism  to  Civilization  38 
Bardic  Songs  stereotyped  98, 
112 

Bards,  96,  106,  111,  126, 

128,  146 

Bards,  Euhages  and  Druids 
155 

Bards  of  Greece  and  Rome 
96 

Bards,  culture  from  155 
Bards,  songs  of  sadness  150 
Bards  suppressed  in  Britain 
127-8 

Bare-footed  Friars  chanting 
144 

Bare- legged  Welshman  155 
Basques  94,  199,  212 
Batou  Kahn  176 
“Battle  Abbiie”  224 
Battle  of  Chalons  200 
Battle  of  Alia  106 
Battle  of  Amo  106 
Battle  of  Aylesford  136 
Battle  of  the  Nations  229 
Battle  of  Poitier  199 
Battle-cry  or  battle- song  112 
164 

Battle-ground  of  History  94 
Battle  of  Long  Island  281 
Battle,  Howiells  in  281 
Battle  Tumulus  282 
Bede,  Venerable  143 
Belgium  and  Holland  202, 
205 

Relgium  loses  territory  203 
Belgium  under  Austria  and 
France  203 

Belgium  under  Leopold  205 
Belgium  and  Waterloo  204 
Berbers,  Moors  and  others 
214,  215 
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Berber  blood  in  America  219 
Bertrane  de  Angetere  252 
BjornPs  discovery  of 
America  206-7 

Blood  of  a  certain  kind  22, 
66 

Blood  speaks  and  tells  73, 
149 

Bln  menbac  h’s  C  1  a  ssificati  on 
28 

Bones  and  teeth,  evidence  23, 
40 

Boy,  brother,  girl,  sister  29 
Brazil,  kingdom  of  221 
Brennus,  Celtic  General  98, 
103 

Bnetonese  116,  148 
Britain,  Angles,  Saxons  and 
Jutes  135 

Britain  became  England  137 
Britain  becomes  barbarous 
114,  138 

Britain,  conquest  of  peculiar 
137 

Britain,  first  inhabitants  118, 
125 

Birtain,  living  conditions 
139,  155 

Britain,  Piet  and  Scot  136 
Britain,  pitiless  war  of  150 
years  137 

Britain  under  Rome  126,  133, 
141,  189,  90 

Britain,  wealth  and  learn¬ 
ing  133-4-5 

Britain,  written  history  be¬ 
gins  132 

Britains  described  133 
Britains  driven  114,  188-9 
Britains,  purely  122 
Britains,  6th.  century  145 
Britains  and  Noah  128,  134 
Britins  variously  known  115, 
156 

Brithric,  king  of  Wessex 
189-90 

Brittany,  Armorica  115-16, 
121,  147-8-9,  253 
Bronze  discovered  and  used 
95,  104 


Brussels  rose  204 
Brutus  of  Troy  141 
Bulgaria  236,  237,  238 
Bulgarian  atrocities  237 
Bulgarian  Literature  178 
Buckinghamshire  described 
264 

Buckinghamshire,  noted  men 
in  265 

Burbank,  Luther,  discoveries 
68,  170 

Burgundy  185,  199,  202 
Byron,  Lord,  and  Greese  223 

C 

Cackling  geese  saved  Rome 
102-3 

Caerleon-Upon-Uske  143-5, 
261-3 

Caerleon,  Arthur  crowned 
there  152 

Caerleon,  Religious  centre 
262 

Caerleon,  Roman  Remains 
there  261 

Caerleon,  Roman  Fortress 
261 

Caerleon,  School  there  263 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  166,  229 
Caeras  on  Cymri  104,  114, 
155 

Caesar  and  Herod  101 
Caesar  invades  Britain  104, 
132,  142,  154 
Caesar  on  Druids  127 
Caesar,  Gertrude  Bennett 
310 

Caesar,  [Margaret  Howell  309 
Caesar,  Winifred  Howell  310 
Calmar,  Union  of  208,  212 
Calvin,  John  227 
Cambria  118,  148 
Caius  Caligula  slain  101 
Cantons,  'Swiss  226 
Canute,  king  of  England 
191,  206-8 

Cape  Comoran  114,  126 
Capital  letters  designate  21, 
285 
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Carnegie,  Andrew  258 
Carractacus,  king  of  Britain 
142 

Carthagenians  in  Spain  213 
Cassabellan,  king  of  Britain 
Cashmere  and  India,  delights 
52,  88 

Cauoassian  race  27,  67,  124 
Causes  of  decay  common  135 
Cave  Men  39 

Cedric,  king  of  Wessex  189 
Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  224 
Celtic  appearance  and  dress 
72,  106 

Celtic  comprehensive  term 
116,  148 

Celtic  and  Cymric  Literature 
105-9 

Celtic  Chieftain’s  dress  72, 
109 

Celtic  Calander  108 
Celtic  Immortals  99 
Celtic  Legion  and  Caligula 
101 

Celtic  Myths  and  Legends 
107,  110 
•Celtiberians  95 
Celts  or  Kelts  8,  60,  93 
Celts  and  Alexander  101-2 
Celts  and  Carthagenians  100, 
103 

Celts,  musical  and  feasting 

96 

Celts,  communism  of  tribes 

97 

Celts,  phys.  characteristics 

93 

Celts  navigated  their  boats 

94 

Celts  ready  to  move  97,  106 
Celts  and  Cymri  provident 
78  103 

Cereals  34,  38,  42,  96,  162, 
164-5 

Oeubrin  yr  Ellyll  242,  243 
Chalons  195,  200 
Chapter  First,  The  Aryans 
27 

Chapter  Second,  The  Celts 

94 


Chapter  Third,  The  Cymri 
114 

Chapter  Fourth,  The  Teu¬ 
tons  160 

Chapter'  Fifth,  The  Slavs 
172 

Chapter  Sixth,  The  Origin 
and  Composition  of  the 
Mod.  European  Nations 
183 

Chapter  Seventh,  The  Howell 
name  240 

Chapter  Eighth,  The  Howell 
Family  and  Genealogy, 
260 

Charlemagne  189,  195-6,  200- 
16,  224-9 

Charles  Martel  199,  200 
Charles  the  Bold  227 
Charles  V.  defeated  Alger. 
Pirates  218 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes 
94 

Children  have  played  112 
Children,  lig*ht  of  family  29 
Child’s  first  food  119 
Chinese  Wall  167 
Chivalry  56,  110,  150 
Christ,  son  of  a  carpenter  49 
Christian  Emperors  135 
Christianity,  all  free  in  48, 
194 

Christianity,  best  religion  90 
Christianity,  first  in  Britain 
141 

Christian  Idea  of  God  51, 
135,  144 

Christian  and  Family  names 
15 

Chrysostom  and  Druids  127 
Church,  Importance  of  214 
Churches  and  ischools  in  L. 
I.  271-2 

Cambria  32,  115,  118,  119 
Cimbrian  and  Athenian  Wo¬ 
men  96 

Cimmerii  117,  118,  124 
Cinderella  Story  113 
Cisalpine  Gaul  94 
Civilization,  Aegean  221 
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Civilization,  battles  of  won 
52 

Civilization  long  and  difficult 
52 

Civilization,  Minoan  222 
Civilization  owes  Aryans  52, 
136 

Civilization  owes  Neo-lithic 

52 

Civilization  5000  years  ago 

53 

Clare,  Israel  Smith  30 
Classification  of  Races  28 
Classes  in  Roman  Empire 
105 

Claudia  and  Pu  denis  142,  143 
Cleopatra’s  Guards,  Celts 
101 

Clotilde,  Queen  of  Franks 
199 

Clovis,  king  of  Franks  199 
Clusium  102 
Cnossus  in  Crete  71 
Coal  began  to  be  used  133 
Coat  of  Arms,  Howell  259 
Columbus,  Christopher  82, 
117 

Common  language  and  be¬ 
lief  28,  58 

Communism  of  tribes  36,  97 
Comparison  of  languages  28 
Compass,  Mariners  208 
Composite  picture,  Aryan  36 
Composition  of  new  race 
evolving  113 

Congress  Kingdom  of  Poland 
235 

Confident  and  Friendly  feel¬ 
ing  239 

Conquest  of  England  156, 
189 

Constantine  the  Great  122, 
135,  144 

Constantine  a  Welshman  144 
Constantine  Paleologues  232 
Constitution  of  United 
States  17 

Contents,  Table  of  7 
Contrast  Pictures  of  Britain 
156 


Cordova,  Mosque  of  216,  220 
Cortez  and  Pizaro  219 
Cosmic  philosophy  75 
Cornwall  115,  119,  143,  151 
Cossacks,  Don,  175,  177 
Councils  of  Sardis  and 
Rimini  262 

“Counter  Reformation”  227 
Corrupted  by  immorality  69 
Court  Epics  169 
Court  Orders  275 
Cradle  song  112 
Creation,  in  days  or  periods 
49 

Cretan  Civilization  71 
Crimea,  or  Crim  Tartary 

114,  118 
Cromlechs  125 

Cruelty  of  disposition  92 
Cryptogram,  the  Great  92 
Culdees  143 

Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyph. 

Inscriptions  33,  53,  116 
Curtius  and  Pelagianism  263 
“Customs  of  the  Goths”  213 
Cyclonic  sixty  miles  an  hour 
69 

Cymri  first  in  Europe  37, 
93,  114-24 

Cymri  in  forests  of  Britain 
94 

Cymri  in  Neo-lithic  Age  62 
Cymri  and  Cirnbri  identical 
114-18-19 

Cymri  strong  in  feeling  149 
Cymric  and  Celtic  Fairy 
Tales  113 

Cymric  characteristics  125, 
149,  150 

Cymric  and  Gaelic  branches 

115,  124,  148,  187 
Cymric  House  of  Tudor, 

England,  131-2 
Cymric  language  oldest  120, 
123 

Cymric  Medicine  126 
Cymric  and  Gaelic  genius 
148 

Cymric  songs  of  Bards  150, 
155 
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Cymric  writers,  Greek  and 
Roman  108 

Cymric  peoples  variously 
known  115,  156 
Czar  from  Caesar  176,  232 
Czecho-Slovakia  238 
Czenozoic  Age  or  Time  39 

D 

Danes  in  England  198,  208 
Danish  and  Norman  in¬ 
fluence  191,  223 
Danish  War  138 
Dante's  Vision  224 
Darius  Hystaspes  43-5,  79, 
116 

Dark  Ages  descended  upon 
world  201 

Dates  of  Origins  of  Nations 
185 

Days  of  wteek,  names  from 
189 

Daughters,  Dairy  Maids  30 
Decatur  and  Algerian 
pirates  218 

Decline  started  in  Rome  135, 
166 

Delos  and  Delians  165-6 
Demon's  Hollow  Tree  242 
Denmark  37,  207 
Denominations,  rteligious  273- 
4 

Destiny  of  Nations  46,  48 
Developments  in  50  years 
67-8-9 

Dickens,  Charles,  to  son  50 
Diet  of  Spires  197 
Dimitri  murdered  177 
Differences  sleight  49,  55 
Discoveries,  Maratime  206 
Discovery  of  America  82, 
131,  198,  207 
Domestic  animals  30,  42 
Domos,  Domus,  Domestic  30 
“Donation  of  Pepin’*  and 
Tern.  Power  224 
Drakes  American  Indians 
250 


Dress,  Laws  in  regard  to 
288 

Druidic  Medicine  128,  129 
Druids  in  Britain  120-1, 
126-7,  131,  155 
Druids  suppressed  by  Rome 
127-8 

Drunkenness  and  Gambling 
164 

E 

i 

“Eastern  Question”  235 
Eddas  of  Iceland  169 
Eden,  Garden  of,  traditions 
28 

Edgar,  king  of  England  262 
Education  commercialized  47 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex 
189-90 

Emirs  in  Spain  216 
Emmerson,  Ralph  Waldo  111 
England  137,  156,  187-8 
English  conquest  137 
English  conquered  conquer¬ 
ors  192 

English  Nation  described 
189 

England,  Legions  withdrawn 
187 

England  in  12th.  century 
137 

Erickson,  Lief*s  discoveries 
207 

Eric  the  Red  206 
Esquimaus  207 
“Everlasting  Compact”  227 
Environment  and  Climate 
73,  74 

Ethnologists  23,  26,  58,  65-9, 
186 

Euhages,  Bards  and  Druids 

155 

European  Nations,  how 
formed  1 67 
Everything  divine  106 
Evolved  from  all  races  113 
Ezekiel  and  Gomer  87,  117 
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F 

Facts  of  History  184 
Fair  complexion  of  Cymri 
93,  125 

Fairs  in  Russia  175 
Fairs  in  Southampton  283 
Fairy  Mythology  109,  111, 
112 

Fairy  Tales  oldest  Litera¬ 
ture  111 

Family  and  Christian  names 
15 

Family  records  carefully 
kept  18 

Father,  head  of  family  30 
Father  and  Mother  31 
Ferdinand  and  Isabela  217, 
203 

Feudalism  as  a  system  14, 
195 

Fifteen  thousand  years  ago 
67 

Faust,  Hamlet  and  Job  170 
Fire,  a  symbol  only  89 
Fire  deified  34 
Fire  worshipped  34,  87 
Fire  worship  denounced, 
Ezek.  87 

Fire  worshipper©  in  Temple 
87 

First  people  in  the  world  39 
Flanders  202 
Flat  tailed  sheep  72 
Flint  objects,  evidence  40 
Forest  of  Arden  158 
FOREWORD  13,  23 
France  mainly  gallic  119, 
198 

Franks  137,  198,  202,  224 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
231 

Frederick  Barbarossa  196, 
198 

Freemasonry  153 
Friesians  198 
Frolic,  all  in  Athens  48 
Fusion  of  races  192 
Free  from  wants  and  tastes 
107 

From  fragments  of  Nat’s. 

16,  167,  18 8 


G 

Gaels  187 

Gaels  subordinate  94,  148, 
187 

Galations  87,  99,  100,  116 
Gallia  121 
Gallic  customs  155 
Gallic  words  198 
Garden  of  Eden  27 
Gauls  93,  102,  128,  137,  252 
Gauls  and  Cynri  provident 
103 

Gauthier  Gaelnus  254 
Gayety,  form  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  150 

Gebel  el  Tarik,  Gibraltar 
214 

Genealogical  science  15,  49 
Genealogists  not  disinter¬ 
ested  16 

Genealogy  of  Family  proper 
285 

Generations  66,  83,  285 
Generations  previous  to 
A.  D.  66,  97 

Generations  since  A.  D.  66, 
67 

Genghis  kahn  80,  176 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  110, 
152,  254 

Geological  Time  or  Age  39 
Geologists  39,  41,  44,  186 
Geometry  or  French  47 
Germania  of  Tacitus  162 
Germany  135,  163,  193 
German  composition  198 
German  disintegration  198 
German  battle-cry  or  song 
113 

German  organization  193 
German  thought  concealed 
164 

Germans  ceased  to  fear 
Rome  193 

Germans  in  Roman  armies 
193 

Gesler  226 
Gimmirii  15,  16 
Glacial  Age  39,  40,  41 
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Glacial  plants  and  animals 
41 

God  dealt  kindly  with  Wales 
144 

God  and  honest  worship  49, 
52 

Gods  of  ancient  Greece  34, 
35 

Gods  of  ancient  mythology 
112 

Goem  the  Old,  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  207 

Goethe  and  , Schiller  170 
Gold  only  obtained  185 
Golden  Age  in  England  131 
Golden  Horde  of  Kipzak  176, 
232 

Gomerag  141 

Gomer  and  Ezekiel  116,  117 
Gomeriii  116 

Goths  94,  173,  195,  201,  208, 
213 

Goths  of  Arlan  Religion  160 
Goths  and  other  Teutons 
124,  193 

Gold  in  California  270 
Government  by  the  people, 
test  46 

Grady,  Henry  Woodfin  290 
Grail,  Holy  110 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  235 
Greece  221,  238 
Greek  Confederacies  9  5, 
222-3 

Greek  science,  Lit.  and  Art 
222 

Greek  and  Roman  intel¬ 
ligence  109 

Greek  writers,  Cymric  and 
Celtic  108 

Greeks  and  Trogans,  Aryans 
65,  66 

Greeks  under  Turkey  223 
Green  J.  R.  on  Cymric  Liter¬ 
ature  138,  146,  168 
Greenland  206 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  170 
Guest,  Lady  Charlotte  146, 
151 

Guelphs  and  Ghibber  lines 

224 


Guizot  on  Civilization  72 
Gustavus  Adolphus  230 
Gibbon,  Edward  133,  200 

I 

H 

Hakon,  king  of  Sweeden  208, 
211  !)  u1 

Hanseatic  League  198 
Harold  Fairhair  210 
Hannibal  crossing  Alps  100 
Hynaddin  Barbarossa  218 
Heaven  Axes  40 
Hebrew  word  “IOM”  50 
Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  His¬ 
tory  46 

Hellena,  w.  of  Constantine 

144 

Hellenes  37,  59,  80,  221 
Helvetic  Republic  228 
Henry  the  Navigator  220 
Heptarchy  138,  188,  190 
Hercules,  Pillars  of  97,  212 
Hereditary  honors  17 
Herodatus  35,  59,  88,  97,  52, 
116-7,  165 

Hieroglyph  and  Runic  de¬ 
cipherings  33 
Hindustan  10,  37,  54,  256 
Hissarlik,  trenches  of  61,  64 
Hissarlijc,  view  from  64 
History  depended  on  more 
186 

History,  divisions  of  185 
History,  facts  of  184 
Holland  203,  205,  202 
Holy  Roman  Empire  209, 
224,  230 

Homer  59,  116,  165 
Homer  and  Hesiod  35,  169 
Homer  sang  and  Livy  wrote 

10 

Homeric  Poems  and  Greece 
107,  169 
Horace  23,  44 

Horace’s  “kings  before  Aga¬ 
memnon”  23 

Horse  first  tamed  and  used 
42,  96,  106 

*  Hume  on  Druids  127,  192 
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Huns  and  Chinese  Wall  167, 
194-5-6,  200 

Huns  and  Ghengis  Kahn  80- 
1194,  229 

Hungarians  94,  173 
Himalaya  Mountains  37,  41, 
42 

Hungarian  Literature  179 
Habsburghs  227-8 
Hyperboreans  165-6 
Hypocrates  126 
Howell  name  240 
Howell  Family  Genealogy 
260,  285 

Howell  Coat  of  Arms  259 
Howell  line  indicated  by 
Caps.  22,  285 

Howells  in  Southampton,  L. 
I.  291 

Ho  el,  Knight  of  the  Round 
Table  265 

Houel,  1st.  2nd.  3d.  and  4th. 
252 

Houel,  name  in  “Battel 
Abbie”  255 
Howel  Dha  240,  246 
Howel  the  Good  king  252 
Howel  the  Great  252-3 
Howel  ab  E  inion  Llygliv 

257 

Howel,  Sir  Fwyall  241 
Howel  ap  Meredith  257 
Howel  Sele  242 
Howel,  Prince  of  Scotland 
256 

Howel,  Prince  of  Caerleon- 
upon-Uske  283 
Howel  ab  Owain  257 
Howel  Swardwal  246 
Howel  the  Physician  257 
Howel  Veddig  257 
Howel  ab  Lenev  258 
Howel  ab  Ivan  258 
Howel  ab  Joan  258 
Howel  Owain  Cynnedd  257 
Howel  Voel,  Irish  poet  258 
Howell,  William,  historian 

258 

Howell,  Thomas,  divine  252 
Howell,  Thomas  B  a  y  1  e  y, 
Compiler  258 


Howell,  Thomas  Jones,  Com¬ 
piler  258 

Howell,  Francis,  divine, 
Puritan  258 

Howell,  Laurence,  divine  258 
Howell,  Thomas,  Bishop  246 
Howell,  James,  Historiog. 

Royal,  120,  147 
Howell,  James,  death  and 
will  254 

Howell’s  Familiar  Letters 
247,  252 

Howell,  James  and  Mathew 
289-90 

WILLIAM  HOWELL,  Gent. 

lived  287-8 
Howell  line  direct: 
HOWELL,  WILLIAM,  Gent. 
260,  285,  287 

HOWELL,  EDWARD,  Gent. 

272,  285-7-8-9-291 
HOWELL,  RICHARD  291 
HOWELL,  DANIEL  291 
HOWELL,  DAVID  292 
HOWELL,  TIMOTHY  292, 
293 

HOWELL,  SAMUEL  293, 
296 

HOWELL,  LEVEN  141, 
294-5-6 

HOWELL,  WILLIAM  295- 
298 

HOWELL,  FLEMING  298, 
302 

HOWELL,  MARGARET 
302,  309 

HOWELL,  LEVEN’S  Fam¬ 
ily: 

Howell,  George  297 
Howell,  Samuel  297 
Howell,  Katharine  298 
HOWELL,  WILLIAM  298, 
Howell,  Thomas  300 
Howell,  John  300  _ 

Howell,  Solomon  300 
Howell,  Henry  300 
Howell,  Charles  G.  301 
HOWELL,  WILLIAM’S 
Family: 

HOWELL,  FLEMING  298, 
302 
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Howell,  Mary  Aim  Lucas  308 
Howell,  Leven  298 
Howell,  Theresa  Chipps  299, 
309 

Horvvlell,  Luthier  Jones  299, 
309 

Howell,  Jasper  Newton  299 
HOWELLS,  Prominent: 
Howell,  Clark  290 
Howell,  George  Rogers  18, 
260,  286 

Howell,  Isaac,  Sign’r  B.  of 
C  290 

Howell,  Jacob  S.  Col.  290 
Howell,  John  Adam/s,  Com¬ 
modore  289 

Howell,  John  C.  Admiral  289 
Howell,  Josihua  B.  Colonel 
290 

Howell,  Dr.  Louis,  Surg.  in 
Revolut.  289 

Howell,  Richard,  Gov.  New 
Jersey  289 

Howell,  William,  Lieut.  290 
Howell,  Robt.  B.  C.  author 
290 

Howell,  Jas.  B.,  U.  S.  Senator, 
Iowa  290 

Howell,  Jeremiah  B.  U.  S. 
Sen.  R.  I.  290 

Howell,  Robt.  B.  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor,  Neb.  290 

Howell,  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Johns 
Hopkins  291 

Howell,  Varina,  W.  Pres. 
Davis 

Howell  Torpedo  290 
Howell,  True  250 
Howell,  common  name  in 
Wales  258 

I 

Iceland  colonized  206 
Ice  Sheet,  Great  41 
II  Hakim’s  treachery  216 
Illios  61,  64 

Illium  as  real  as  Thebes  64 
Immigrants  to  same  climate 
187 


Immortality  36,  44 
Immortals,  Celtic  99 
Implements  and  tools,  Aryan 
42 

Includes  only  Aryans  36 
Indelliblie  stamp  of  race  21 
Indians,  alarm  against  275 
Indians  on  Long  Island  277 
Indians,  marriage  customs 
278 

Indians,  Religion  278 
Indians,  White  250,  251,  252 
Individual  Race  evolving  113 
India  and  Cashmere,  delights 
52 

Indo-Europeans  8,  27-9,  30, 
124 

Inducments  to  Immigrate 
269 

Indus  River  35,  114 
Inhabitants  of  America’s  187 
Inquisition  in  Spain  219,  225 
Inquisition  under  Alva  203 
Inspired  Art,  Music  and  Lit¬ 
erature  107 

Interregnum  in  Germany 
169-70 

Interdict,  Papal  233 
“IOM”,  Hebrew  word,  mean¬ 
ing  50 

Inutility  of  Pedigrees  17 
Iran  88 
Iranic  55 

Irish  Literature  111,  148 
Iron  crown  of  Lombardy  225 
Iron  discovered  95,  104,  133, 
162 

Ischa  Silurum  260 
Italians  rude  134 
Italy  223 

Italy,  City  life  224  . 

Italy,  Lombards  in  225 
Italy,  Napoleon  in  225 
Italy,  policy  of  disaster  224 
Italy  under  the  Goths  223 
Italy  under  the  Normans  224 
Ivan  III.  Ho&pidar  232 
Ivan  the  Terrible  232 
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Jackson,  T.  J.  “Stonewall” 
306 

Jageillen  dynasty  234 
Javan,  Ionians  60 
Jelly-speck,  primordial  49 
Jerome  100 
Jesuits  founded  226 
Jews  in  Spain  214 
Joan  of  Arc  151 
Job,  Faust  and  Hamlet  170 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  141 
Josphus,  Flavius  14,  23,  32, 
97,  101,  116 

Jupiter,  Temple  of,  chanting 
in  144 

Jugo-Slavia  238 

K 

Kahn  81,  232 

Kahn,  Golden  Horde  of  Kip- 
zak  176,  232 
Kant,  Immanuel  170 
Keen,  Prof.  W.  W.  on  Evolu¬ 
tion  50 
Keiff  174 

Kelts,  or  Gelts  35,  93 
Kelvin,  St.  and  Sparrow  151 
Kentish  Men  272 
Kings  before  Agamemnon  23 
Kings  rowed  Edgar,  king 
262 

Kingdom  of  Charlemagne 
divided  200 

Kissing  under  the  Mistletoe 
129 

Koran  instead  of  Bible  200 
Koran  and  wine  216 
Kossuth  231 
Kremlin  232 

L 

Lake  dwellings,  remains  42, 
231 

Languages,  compared  28 
Language,  recited,  fine 
medium  115 


Language  and  Religion  iden¬ 
tical  53 

Language  slowly  acquired 
122-3 

Labor  price  of  material  good 
44 

Last  50  years  discoveries  67 
Laws  of  Howel  Dha  240 
Laws  of  two  kinds  in  Eng¬ 
land  139 

Laws  of  “Judgments  of 
Moses”  272 

Laws  of  *  Southampton,  L.  I. 
335 

Leach,  Dr.  J.  C.  19,  240,  260, 
289 

Leech  Family  in  Wales  257 
Leechcraft  in  Wales  258 
Lecky  on  European  Morals 
135 

Legendary  History  stereo¬ 
typed  96 

Lief  E  rick  son/ s  discoveries 
207 

Leprosy  in  Britain  140 
Lesson  to  be  learned  91 
LEVEN,  origin  of  name  297 
Life  in  Athns  a  frolic  48 
Livy  on  Cymri  and  Celts 
102,  103 

Lies  ab  Coel,  king  of  Britain 
143 

Llong  voel,  naked  ship  130 
Lombards  in  Italy  137,  199, 
223-31 

Long  Island  described  267-8- 
9-79 

Long  Island  part  of  New 
York  267 

Long  Island  part  of  Conn. 
267 

Long  time  elapsed  42,  72,  76 
Look  back  50  years  67 
IiOW  condition  of  mankind  44 
Lucius,  king  of  Britain  144 
Lucius  to  Pope  Eleutherius 
143 

Luther,  Martin  100,  170,  197 
Luther,  Burbank  68,  170 
Lycum  at  Athens  109 
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Ma  and  Pa  32 
Mann  and  Mannas  32 
Mabinigion  146,  150,  151 
Mab,  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
146 

Modoc  in  America  121,  249, 
250 

Magii,  Sages  and  Priests  32, 
128 

Magnolia  of  Cotton  Mather 
273 

“Magna  Charta”  193 
Magyrs  196,  198,  229 
Man’s  past  and  future  44, 
66 

Manx  120 
Maps,  ancient  56 
Margaret  of  Denmark  208 
Maria  Theresa  204,  229-30-31 
Marco  Polo  80,  81,  82 
Marmion,  quotation  242,  243 
Marriage  customs  and  Re¬ 
ligion  163 

Marriage,  sacred  contract  29 
Martyrs  of  Caerleon  144, 
263 

Martyrs,  Fox’s  Book  of  122 
Mary  Arden  159 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  297 
Medes  53,  55,  56 
Medicine  in  Wales  259 
Medo-Persians  cross  Hindu 
Kush  64 

Medo- Persian  Women,  Xeno¬ 
phon  55 

Men,  rude  animals  44 
Manalaus,  and  war-cry  162 
Marcia  190,  191 
Messages  from  Herodatus  97 
Metals  discovered  and  used 
38-9 

Migrations  of  Nations  186, 
198 

Miller,  Morgan  and  Indians 
299 

Miocene  time  39 
Miracle,  greatest  49 
Migrations  South  and  West 
60-3 


Modern  Nations,  Fragments 
18,  167,  183 

Modern  Nations,  mixed  races 
186-7 

Modern  Music  Drama  171 
Modern  Nations  (treated  186: 
England  187 
Germany  193 
France  198 

Belgium  and  Holland  202 
Scandinavia  205 
Spain  212 
Portugal  220 
Greece  221 
Italy  223 
Switzerland  226 
Austro- Hungary  228 
Poland  233 
Balkan  States  235 
Mistletoe,  kissing  under  129 
Mongol  rule  in  Russia  175, 
176 

Mongols  233 

Monks  the  Annalists  188 
Monotheists  in  religion  30, 
84-9 

Moon’s  influence  129,  130 
Moors,  war  against  217 
Moors  driven  out  of  Spain 
216-17 

Moorish  blood  in  America 
219 

Moscow  and  Kremlin  175-6, 
232 

Moslemism  punishable  215 
Moslems  restrained  215 
Moslems  in  Spain  195,  218 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  113 
Movement  from  fields  46 
Mulbi-gr  and  p  arents  in  Asia 
46 

Moving  pictures  47 
Muscovy  and  Muscovites  176 
Mythology  112 
Myths,  Legends,  Poems  and 
Songs  74-5,  106,  107 
Myths,  Legends  and  Folk- 
istories  111 

Myths  and  Folk-stories,  com. 
orig.,  112 
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N 

Names  of  days  of  week  189 
Names,  common  and  Chris¬ 
tian  15 

Names  of  common  objects 
alike  30 

Napoleon  and  Iron  crown 
204,  225-28 

Nations,  all  mixed  races  188 
Nations  existing-  188 
Nations  disappeared  186 
Nations  from  Central  Asia 
28-9 

Nations  and  peoples  if  pros¬ 
perous  69 

Nature  worship  34,  83,  87 
Navigated  their  boats  94 
4unnas31  4)ikEx  8e  s 
Neo-lifhie  Age  38-9,43,  82-3, 
52.-172.  187 

Neo-lithie  Man  in  Britain 
62 

Noo-lithic  Man  appears  42-3, 
52 

Neo-lithic  Man  and  horse  42 
Nero’s  bed  of  roses  71 
Netherlands  203-4.  221,  229 
New  Race  evolving  113 
New  Discoveries  and  Inven¬ 
tions  67  . 

Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia 
99 

News  transmission  283 
NiberluroenhVd  169.  240 
Nicenie  Creed  declares  90 
Normandv  160 
Norman  Gonouest  18,  138 
Normans  under  Hugh  the 
Wolf  138 

Nouns  of  primary  necessity 

31 

Norway  37.  209.  210 
Norway  settled  209  210 
Note  by  author  183 
Novgorod  174.  206,  232 
Noah  128,  141 

O 

Object  of  this  History  186, 
239 


Occupations  chosen  74 
Occupation,  mark  of  117 
Odoacer,  king  of  Italy 
One  perfect  Man,  Christ  49 
Orange,  Prince  of  205 
Olaf  1  and  11,  210 
Olaf  Kyrrie  210 
Oldest  tales  in  world  111 
Ommyad  dynasty  216 
Order  established  slowly  185 
Order  of  study  186 
Orders  of  Court  275 
Ordinary  reader  184 
Origin  of  Myths  and 
Legends  112 
Origin,  from  whom  28 
Origin  of  Mod,  Nations, 
Fragments  16,  28,  186 
Ormuzd,  the  good  principle 
84,  91 

Ostragoths  and  Visogoths 
161,  194 

Overcrowding  felt  now  46 
Over-Lord  and  dependent  47 
Owe  recited  language  115 
Ovid  28 

Oxus,  upper  course  54 

P 

Pace  accelerating  66 
Paleo  lithic  Age  41,  43,  51 
Paleo-lithic  man  a  hunter  42, 
51 

Paleo-lithic  man  invents  43 
Panoramic  view  184 
Papacy  224 
Papal  Infallibility  227 
Papal  Interdict  233 
Paradises,  four  in  Asia  27 
Park  of  Nannau  242 
Parsee  Religion  88,  89,  90 
Parthos  de  Boucher  40 
Pascal  said  69 
Patrician  clans  in  Romo  14, 
105 

Paul.  St.  in  Athens  48 
Paul’s  Epistles  to  Galatians 

100  \ 

Paul  a  prisoner  in  Rome  142 
Paul  preaches  in  Britain  142 
Pausanius  97,  98,  99,  91,  127 
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Pausandus  in  Temple  of 
Apollo  99 

Peasants  deprived  of  arms 
105 

Peconic  Bay,  landing  place 
276 

Pelagius  and  Pelagianism 
134,  263 

Pelasgians  53,  59,  95,  166 
Pelasgic  population  32,  59, 
60 

Pelayo,  Spanish  chieftain  217 
People  of  the  Americas  187 
People  corrupted  by  immor¬ 
ality  69 

Persecutions  und.  Diocletian 
143,  263 

Persia  53,  54,  80,  95,  117 
Peter  the  Great  177 
Philip  the  Fair  and  the  Pope 
224-5 

Philologists  36,  53,  86 
Phoenecians  discover  letters 
255 

Photo-Chemisitry  86 
Phrygians  and  Troy  32,  61, 
161,  165 

Physical  appearance  and 
character,  Aryans  52,  53, 

140 

Piast  dynasty  in  Poland  234 
Pictet  30 

Piet,  Scot  and  Saxon  League 
136-7 

Pictures,  new  'being  formed 
58 

Pictures  of  Britains  138-9, 

156 

Pilgrims,  Flower  Eng. 

Yeomanry  17 
Pirates  217 
Plato  83,  84,  112,  128 
Plato’s  lost  Atlantis  91,  92 
Pleasing  picture  not  endur¬ 
ing  135 

Pleistocene  time  39 
Poets  have  mused  and  sung 
112 

Poitier  199 

Poles  173,  177,  230 

Poland  at  Zenith  334 


Poland,  three  partitions  of 
234 

Poland  re-born  235 
Policy  of  disaster  for  Italy 
224 

Polish  Literature  179 
Polished  stone  objects  39 
Polygamy  unknown  34,  78 
Pomponia  and  Claudia  142 
Pope  and  Temporal  power 
226 

Poor  Man,  how  lived  139 
Population  of  England  288 
Portugal,  discoveries  by  198, 
213,  220 

Portugal  and  sea  trade  220 
Portugal  and  Peninsular 
War  221 

“Pragmatic  Sanction”  230 
Prairies  of  West,  move  to 
46 

Pre-History  23,  66,  97 
Presbyterians  in  L.  I.  271-2- 
3-4 

Priests  of  pure  family  14 
Primitive  man  and  Race  29, 
34 

Primordial  Jelly-Speck  49 
Proof  of  long  time  elapsed 
42-3 

“Protestants”  why  so  called 
197 

Pudens  and  Claudia  142,  143 
Puritans  of  England  271 
Pyranes  199 
Pythaeus  161,  165,  207 

t 

Q 

Quartemary  Time  and  Age 
39 

Quintius  and  Brennus  103 

R 

< 

Race  characteristics  27,  28 
Race  evolving  43 
Race  fairly  started  45 
Race,  primitive  29 
Recited  language,  fine  ex¬ 
pression  96 
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Reformation  100,  170,  197  -8, 
228 

Religion  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  84 

Religious  beliefs,  three  37 
Religious  systems,  three  37, 
75 

Religious  Books,  the  Eddas 

169 

Renan,  Joseph  Ernest  116, 
147,  254 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 

170 

Review,  First  Chapter  91 
Revolutionary  days  17,  18 
Rhine,  Battle-ground  of  His¬ 
tory  94 

Rig  Veda  35,  54 
Rollin,  Charles  97,  99,  100 
Rollo  206 

Romance  languages  167-8, 
193 

Roman  Classes  of  people 

104-5 

Roman  decline  started  165, 

167 

Roman  Legions  withdrawn 
138,  167 

Roman  poets,  'Cymric  and 
Celtic  108 

Romanov,  Mikael  177,  232 
Rome  captured  by  Brennus 
103 

Rome  saved  by  cackling  geese 
103 

Rome,  Temporal  Power  224 
Rome  Tolerant  128,  192 
Romans  'Cymric  and  Celtic 
105 

Romans  destroy  Corinth  223 
Romulus,  fabled  95 
Roncesvalles  199,  216 
Roumania  237,  238 
Roots  of  nouns  of  prim, 
neoesit.  31 

Runic  decipherings  33,  256 
Ruric,  of  tribe  of  Rus  175, 
232 

Russia  174,  231 
Russians.  Pastoral  and 
Patriarchal  232 


Russia  under  Mongols  232 
Russian  Literature  178 
Rushing  of  crowd  not  pro¬ 
gress  69 

S 

Sacred  Illios  61 
Safety  against  Indians  275 
Saint  Kelvin  and  the  spar¬ 
row  151 

Salt  from  sea  water  139,  140 
Salvian  on  Goths  201,  202 
Sanscrit  88 

Saracens  in  Africa  199,  213- 
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Sardanapalus  72 
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Savageism  to  Civilization  43, 
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Schooling  of  Adversity  51, 
52 

Schools,  Asia,  Africa, 
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Schools  described  by  Lecky 
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Scotland  115,  187 
Science,  Art,  Literature  70 
Science  advances  66 
Scientific  Physicians  68 
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Semiram  is  of  the  North  208 
Semites  and  Religious  belief 
29,  36 

Semitic  equivalents  116 
Serfdom  177 
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Servia  and  Turkish  cruelties 
236 

Servian  Literature  179 
Shakespeare,  where  born 
109,  136,  169 

Shamans,  Sages  and  Priests 
32 

Sh outers  in  battle  162 
Slaves  in  Roman  Empire  105 
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279-80,  81-4,  282 
Space,  lack  of  184 
Spain  117,  212,  220 
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Spanish  language,  Romance 
213 

Spanish  Inquisition  219 
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213 
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Tennyson  at  Caerleon  153, 
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Teutons  62-3,  124,  160-1-5-6 
Teutonic  marriage  and  Re¬ 
ligion  153-8-9 
Teuton  from  Tuiscon  162 
Teutons  described  162 
Teutonic  languages  167,  168 
Thrace  32,  61-2,  101,  166 
Thracians  not  located  or 
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Three  fold  gifts  to  Christ 
84,  85 

Three  Religious  faiths  37, 
75 

“Thule’’  207 

Titles  of  Nobility  in  U.  S. 
15,  17 

Tournaments  in  Europe  15 
Tower  at  Newport,  R.  I.  207 
Treaty,  Aix  la  Chapelle  204, 
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Treaty,  Methuen  221 
Treaty,  Nimeugen  203 
Treaty,  Pryanes  203 
Treaty,  Utrecht  203 
Treaty,  Verdun  198,  200,  202 
Treaty,  Westphalia  197,  238, 
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Troad  and  Troy  64,  65 
Troganis  166 
Trogan  war  60 
Trogan  children  of  Phry¬ 
gians  62-4 

Tropical  climate  far  North 
39 

Tropical  plants  and  trees  39 
Troy,  Souvenirs  of  64 
Tudor  House  of  England 
131-2 

Turanians  spread  over  world 
38-9 

Turanians  exhausted  en¬ 
ergies  39,  94 

Turanians  described  29,  93 
Turkestan  78 

Turkey  in  the  Balkans  236 
Turks  230-231,  237 
Tzar  from  Caesar  176 
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Ulfillas  translated  Bible  194 
Uncle,  aunt,  cousin  31 
Undertakers,  original  265 
Unitarians  and  Arians  201 
Union  of  Calmar  208,  211-12 
United  States  land  of  future 
47-8 

Unknown  more  than  known 
58 

Upper  Savagetsm  43 
Upright  Manhood  and  Wo-, 
manhood  23 

Uske  River  described  263 
Upsala,  kings  of  211-12 
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Value  of  genealogy  19 
Vanities  remain  same  70 
Vandals  in  Africa  195,  201, 
213 

Varieties  of  men  and  animals 
73 

Various  influences  74 
Vedas  composed  35,  84 
Vedic  Bards  35 
Vedic  brethren  54 
Vespers  in  Temple  of  Jupiter 
144 

Viewing  a  wide  landscape 
185 

Vikings  205,  206,  209 
Vital  spark,  first  49 
Vladmir  207 

Voel  Llong,  naked  ship  130 
Virgil’s  Visions  110 
Victor  Immanuel,  king  226 
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W  a  disc,  or  Welsh  115,  126 
Wales  becomes  a  barbarous 
138 

Wales,  Burke  on  157 
Wales  not  corciuered  by 
Rome  114,  U2 
Wales  gave  soldiers  to  Rome 
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Wales,  only  concerned  with 
126 

Walloons  121 
Wampum  270 
War  of  150  years  137 
War  of  Austrian  Succession 
230 

War,  Peleponesian  222 
War,  Seven  Years  204 
War,  Thirty  years  45,  170, 
197,  227,  230 
War,  World  235 
Wants  that  could  not  be 
satisfied  91 

Weapons,  nails  and  fists  44 
Weisse  on  Language  31,  201, 
254 

Welsh  Baptists,  History  of 
141,  263 

Welsh  language  dying  122, 
123 

Welsh  language  saved  122, 
123 

Welsh  Literature  146 
Welsh  landed  in  Britain  141 
White  Indians  250 
West  Gothic  kingdom  213 
William  the  Conqueror  160, 
191-9,  254 

Widow  among  Aryans  31 
Williams,  Roger,  144-5 
Wines  of  Italy  94,  193 
Women,  Aryan  and  German 
31,  150,  163 
World’s  first  people  39 


World  not  so  old  66 
Worship  of  Nature  35,  88 
Worship  of  Sun,  Moon  and 
Planets  34 
Waterloo  204 

X 

Xenophon,  Messages  from  35, 
56,  88 

Xenophon,  Medo-Persian  Wo¬ 
men  56 
Xerxes  65 

Y 

Yankees  of  antiquity  76 
Yaroslav  174,  175 
Yeomanry,  English  17 
Yngling  Saga  212 
Yucatan,  ruined  Temples  of 
23 
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Zend  Avesta  31,  54,  88 
Zend  language  and  people  88 
Zendis  cross  Hindu  Kush  54 
Zippales,  king  of  Bithynia 
99 

Zoroaster  85,  87,  88,  201-2 
Zoroastrianism  80,  89,  90 
Zoroastrian  Ritual  89,  90 
Zwigli,  Ulrich  227 
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